
UTI-RAIIY SUPPLEMENT 

7 DIXCMBER 1973 
3,744 


Ari & Architecture 1502 

Kibliogniphy .1515 

Biography & [Vie mo its 


1494, 1509 
French Literature & 


Criticism 

1504 

Fiction 

1495, 1512 

History 

1501 

Judin 

J510 

Music 

1517 

Philosophy 

1498 

Planning 

1520 

Poetry 

1490,1513 

Religion 

15 16 

War 

1503 


The Fables of Aesop 

E. Aiigolucci : Cirout Aeroplanes of 

the World 

Art for Commerce 

J. Ball : Willi uni Cation 
3 ■ Bandynpadliyoyn : Who Tse-Tung 

anil Garni hi . , 

P. Uirkiitshaw : The Livings tone 

Tuiich . . 

J. Roivkcr : The Sense of God 
M. Bow ley : Studies in the History of 
Economic Theory before IS70 . . 
A. Brnviicss (Editurl : Ivon Hitchens 
C. B tore to ii : French Tragic Drama 
in the Sixteen! Ji and Seventeenth 
Centuries . . 

C. E. B. Bren: Court Houses and 
Market Houses of the Province of 
Ulster 


R. C. Fried : Planning the Eternal 

City 

R. Fuller : Tiny Tears 


C. Poeock: Corneille and Rac(ne 
J *onT ° ! Pmry 


I,. GuMiiiaim : The Philosophy of 
the Enlightenment . . . . 


II. ILuvkin-;: Between llunntrj mid 
America . . .. m ... 

II. HeiliiT : Got'hhefs 
The Satires of Horace and Per si us . , 
R. E. IIuss: The Development of 
Printers' Mechanical Typesetting 
Methods 

H. M. llydo : Bald win 


J. Kiilz: Out nf the Ghetto .. 
J. Kuay; Into India .. 

D. Keerr Mahatma Gandhi . . 


H. Russell : Essays in Analysis 
R- V. Sampson : Tolstoy : The Dk 

amery of Pence .. _ s ' 

R. S. Scorer : Pollution in theft, “ 
U. Si mm, ; The Trial of Man 
M. SkuH-l, ami W . G. Hamlin i 
C Inldren at Work’.. 

M. Strange : Cape In Cairo 

N. M. Siniicrlaiiil : The Massacre of 
St Itaitholmnew and the European 
Cnnilii t 1 55*1 1 57 2 

G. Tliumpsmi : Planning and Design 
t>l l.ihraiy Buildings 



J. Buslihy : Air Pc fence of Great 
Britain 


Printing & Book Production 
1491-1493, 1496, 1499-1500, 
1505,1511,1514, 1518-1519 


J. Cooper : Jolly Super Ton . , , , 

F. Corrigan : Siegfried Sassoon : 

Poet's Pilgrimage 

L. Cot low : The Twilight of the Prim- 
itive 

L. Cuyler : The Emperor Maximilian 

1 and Music , , 

Dante Alighieri : The Divine Comedy 

II. Edliii ; Atlas of Plant Life 
D, Evers ley : The Planner in Society 


J. Larfliitiire : Andre Malraux 
The Diaries of Sir Hubert Bruce 
Lockhart 

J. j. do Lin io-Mcyvr : Visual Aesthe- 
tics 


G. Venues: Jesus the Jew ,, 

J- VVechshein : The U'irfc Emperor* 


THE TIMES 

IITERARY supplement 


]MY • MDECHMIJKR 107.1 a Nn. .1,7-1 5 a 12p 


Viewpoint by Jerzy Peterkiewicz 

1538 

Poems by Christopher Pilling 

1526 

The Barrack-Room Ballads 

1530 

Bernard Williams’s philosophical papers 

1536 

Letters of the Ruskin family 

1537 

Walter Benjamin: a singular intensity 

1539 

History of the Second World War, Volume V 

1543 


E. Fcinstein : The Celebrants and 
Other Poems 

M. R. D. Foot (Editor) : IViir and 
Society , , , , 


A. Maclean : From the Wilderness .. 
J. Millgate : Macaulay 

M. ModJyn : Pardon My Cheek 
P. Molmmi : My Village, My Life . . 

S. A. J. Moorat : Catalogue of lVe.sf- 
ei n Manuscripts on Medicine and 
Science in the Wellcome Historical 
Library 

J. Moran : Printing Presses . . 

E. M unroe : Philby of Arabia 

B. Nonna n : Secret Warfare .. 

R. S. Peters : Reason and Cum pas si on 


FICTION 

Y. Aiuieliai : Not of This Time, Not 
nf this Place . , 

D. Barthclme ; Sadness ,, 1493 

D. Belle/zu : 11 cnrncfke ,, ,, 1512 

J. Bulge it : The Red Mist .. .. 1495 

II. Fleetwood : Foreign Affairs .. UK 

M» 11 a Gnpalet-n (Editor) : The Poor 
Mouth Hj] 

U. Mann : Foreign Body .. ,, 1493 

li. Mavnr : A Green Equinox ,, 1512 
(5. R 11 I, mi : Gris tnurterelle . . 1S12 

A. Schmidt : '/end's Traum .. 1512 


£I 0 U of founding a Shake- 
part Library in Biniiiiighiiin 
at w George Dawson, pre.si- 
.#( Birmingham Shakespeare 
hlSfii. His plan was that it 
J contain (as far as praclic- 
1 ] every edition and every 
iaion of Shakespeare ; ail the 
■DHiuiors.gand, bad and imlif- 
tu; in short, every book con- 
dr, ith the life and works of 
jptai poet. 1 would mid pur- 
"nd Shakespeare, ami all the 
loro, etc., illustrative of l, is 


, 1 m collection of hooks and 
,1 «as handed over u* the Bit- 
^oiFree Libraries Coinmiiteo 
4 i ind the libra, y opened in 


WM V I/i., TELE VISION 

AKCHIVIST 


Wa require an Archivist at our Manchester Television 
<-emre. Duties will comprise the dav-to-day nnmiiig 
as well as the reorganization of the company's archives, 
which consist mainly of 1 lie programme index 
com pun-- and proginiitmi: tiles, scripts, schedules. Jogs 
and ratings. 1 b 

till sh ». te sponsible t » the Librarian and 
Ideally will be a young, qualified Archivist with somo 
0,1 hi. television und the media, 

saiary negotiable around E2.000; 4 weeks' 
paid holiday and generous Granada Group pensions 
and free life insurance benefits. 1 pensions 

Write, with full curriculum vitae, to t 
Robert Connell, ' * 

GRANADA TELEVISION. LIMITED 
Quay Street, Manchester M60 9EA. 


PERSONAL 


JOSEPH DELAPLAINE 

(1777-1 824} 

Correspondence sought for blo- 
O'nphy. Dolaplalna. born (n Phll- 
Rdelnlifa, Pn.. publisher ftejipsf- 
toiy of Funimi * Amor I cans, r.nm- 
mlsalnnod pnmilngs. minor iud 

prints to Unllud Sialej. Plouso 
respond to 1 Barnard Helm. 7*. 
Deanwood fid., aiamtud, Conn. 
06903. 


Sothebyk 

, . .. im ' mu him 


34-3b HEW BOND STREET. LONDON W1A2M1 
*Tht Urg'd fn'Dioj art mithmers hi dv «■«//»/ Twtcphoin. 01 493 ooao r«/ s s/»mr. Abln[|ioLondm ! 


MONDAY. lOrli DKCKMIIKR. uf 1 1 a.m. 
WKSIKKN MANUSCRIPTS ANI1 MINI VIURFS 
lin: |ii\ipci llci nf Sybil. Vi'Animii-’i !*(*■ (tii.in, |,io 
Inie llio Huh. RnliL'ri liiillituiic-lliii.h, inul mlr-i 


f wiiCM including n Minimini- uf ilia luv uf Aflmih, 
ngliind or Nnnhern I -i hull* 1 liui. Olhcr 

Muilliml, h r Snin, f» \/i if,*r r < Jr hi I r.iiuc. 


Ia. 1I. ami Afi'c.i/ro/iiMi/.! fcle.l. Nuremberg. 1^1] 
11 ml l/f/iii, A iiihici ahiin, 16711-71; Graham, JvWm 
nf a i-nr.ii:** IO ft .r 'd, INJ4; Mnllon. PlrtitrewfW 
lh‘ i' 1 'ijfr i.iniifon, .! \ol. ill I, 1792 [1801]! MrtlJJj 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
£50 to £10,000 

No Security Needed 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 


1490-1 .MW; Justinian, ihc ItiKcmim I V/m mill |ln- 
lilgrsihm Novum, I inly, i-.ifly in )■ icnimv, a I li-ili.il 
Hilh ciilaiiiL'J Jiiminus ul iilniiii | /> iii.ni|i, 
Norilicrn Il*i1v. 2nd hall uf I5ili cciilniy ; u IlmA 
Jluiin mill 37 larpc niiiiMlm,-s in the M>le nf Jlmii 
niHinlidian: nud other line I remli Hunks uf lltuns. 
C irf. ( It pint is, 2 In i ofuuri d.S;i 


«*• Bond §,S? &1d. W.I 
T*l. i 01-734 5913 or 2914 


VACANT APPOINTMENrs | BUSINESS SERVICES | 

INFORMATION ASSISTANT '■flJKV.Vi.'lt flMg. 1 - ffij 

to"®/ AT lo Ja,. r.nnfn. ^ dr “ n *'- ** z " “ 

pf imall Library and iDlurmailna Unit nt 
AB06IHIM In i Ik CSIV AMlm' 


euoiiluL Fail- 
sldcted. Ilnurs V..*o in 9 p.m. sal.j* 
■CLordina i» esprncnce nr i&i table nD S 
II.KW ra. annum. Frco Jinriheun ratlliiici! 


ftS^THr.rM'TO p,a "' 


CTtFAVIVH WRITINO CDHTKT. An 

San t '£'. n,ll r If ,our ,a,cn l sui 
ri" *e*- roll <rr tails Imm p.f». ihu 
3., Alhlrin Cuiin. Aileihuiy. Bucil 


MERMAII, 1IIFATRP POFIRV, Sun 

■i 7 -iu o in- un.CN iiAithN^i 
fcdsiaK. *Bh js«d- 


31IKSDAY, Util DKCI MM- K. ul 10.30 u.n. mu! 
2.30 p.ip. 

HNK ORIKNTAI. MINI.VIURIS AN D 
MANUSCKIPIS 

d’fi Properties of M. H. Ynuncisl, Kit,.. Julm IliuiiiA. 
Esu., Ur. R. P. C'onmarnswnin) ffmin ilic culk-ciiuu 
of the late A. h . Couinurnssyaniy and uthcr owners, 


» ff'M ii i 'mm 1 1 “ r If ■ if# ■j.i"i , § ' 

/ iWiim tithl if i I’lir/iiwi, 2 \»d. Irt l» I8W; SttAjf 
hi ,!.i‘ /. ,-m . Ip it a, larre paper. 1 8*11}. . 

1 , 1 1 ■ 1 1 • ■ i i .ipli> . .in ami all liiniory. iiicliiutiig ° | CC !*V 
I i. in ul hunk’, on l liim-se ilrl, pmccluill, CIC.. inciuOj 
inn llulsson, < tit.do K in' uf Chlue*e Potttff X 
Pot i dull, hi the coll,; lion id Sir Perrbal DuM 
Urn riL.il Ceramic Smieiy, tianwitlwt, voi. w 
1-32 1-70: Such, JiiUoty of Inter ( hlmi Palm 
2 ml.. IV. 1 H. . . - , „ . ’ 

l-.iii:liili inul Liiniiiicniiil liicralurc ana nBWffw 
I7ih 111 ilia 2 fiiii cemiirj, indudinif a tom W" 
tiL-nildll hunks. ( i<f. Jt l f 


I 


Pilas h» "ppfV-ri 1 ^. »-"h read- 


------- ... ... V.I . j •• " llu 

including Muglinl, Occaini and Riijuiilmnl mini- 
aturcs of Hie I6ih IO I9ili ccniury including a I7ili 


RESEARCH ASSISTANCE. Oioup of 




r Kj? , » l ,? pe S?«-- ,,n 4 Pwmnl. aad 


Mjraomi UiddiiAics. wide rann inddl 
i* . ^ ■' , t>|ec , a. Inflodlrj ai| 
i.iK. tt P‘ undf,lnk * tooimlttloiu t Irani. 

VUDb 


noloi llbrjrloi. 
lunri. CC4F 


TVP1NO a ad Dapilrjilai Senlcu — 
Mm. fionall. 01-748 T,9i.- 


PjlOR r. -VTA LOWER A P.l Llirr- 
Ef™! P/iIVlaslinlC. Ceniral Serr| L -ri 
UHI. »n orpiiiiinlrj rilst, for a pr.v 
n» fill lb. 

OiH or Heiihir Oii.liiBatr. Hie me era*. 
I hi *C‘ . ,, i nl JflP fp icuulrrd ta sitIbI 
•iaL. CUiitilun In ihd ecTelar- 

‘"ipfr menial ion of iien n* 
If*?* ISJ, *5- Pol ‘ieibn.r I ifinirj .Srr- 


.“"HllUn rates. Janet 

Ml!*bV*d*°C m rV,a“: , ‘ WartM 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


.o mssiSP'M du‘; r .!,.^ 

CP,')!"* uL. ll, S«'r B . eH,J .:.*ffi5 fd *C«"»ra? |p— 

,Untr Halm, M.bJ6 lo £2.2J1 ff 

AMlkailnn rormj an I table frujo Stiff ]| 


w *ny FOR PROFIT. Scorn or «a n 
Y 9„ u ” *«»,.«« •>■». study, bmwie 

MTtelro^ 1 , "Vutf 5 tSUl'lS? 

llcinlol i Library. Mawardfn. L hrite/j 
JIMP— EXTRA 

iSat «W%, , “ OBt * lh - 

Inilruclun lari l__ 

Fuiuunlc PhllOLuphv 
■Joj beciue. Psicha 
Performing Aru — or— (WaiLInf ' e.n't 
IfeJ" .iS?.*'* 1 JbrirresU inch a,i % 


Genlur)- lion-liiiniins plcmre with Shull Julian and 
nis four miiis; a prince w nli two muiieians, Aurnnaa- 
bad, f. 1670; a picture by Ibrahim ol two luifies 
seated in a garden ni nighl, Bikaner r. I Ml)- VO; an 
ill nBtral ion to Iho Dhugmuni Pur, on t, Malwa or 
Mew-erf. 1540-60. 

Pahari miniatures of (he Pih to I9(li century 
Including an. Illustration to lim Ramov.vin, Kulii 
r. 1690-1701); a disconsolate lady oil a turriuc with 
hercompanton, Gulerr. 1760. 

Persian miniatures of the 15ih lo IVili century, 
calligraphy and Persian lacquer including a tine 
Persian painted lacquer pen-bus by Ismail, dated 
IoOj* 6 . 

Amharlc, Arabic, Sanskrit, Prakrit and Persian 
manuscripts. Cut. (44 phi ter, 2 hi t tdourj £1-73 


MONDAY, 17th D WFMBKB.nl 
YAI.I 'Alir.K l'HINT l',D HOOKS, AUTOGWHi 
1 HITKHH AND H1SIORK A!.DOCUAiwl» 
conipiisinu die proper, ies of Mrs. M. U.Jnp 
Puweil, N?r-». M. r. ('order, C ommander 
f jmlintte, OtpMin P. r. raitsliawe, M. A 

I.«r-, and olhcr owners, including comincn 
nf ihc 1 5ili in 18 i1i ccniury, including 
r u i jot T.iienlers Qaovmnm - . <? 


til inc 1 rxii lu nun luhimij. - 

Chnnhle, 1403, Talsnicfs 

Hktvwilv, 1562, Sand rail auf Slockau » i « 

Tone sea . . 1675-79. Van . der Aa * * 


Van der 

jfrriyiiift rnthUmne uthh 11^5’ p 

cullcLiion of books frotn 
Coiuur-plaic books, Induding Aijerm * ^ 
tor ni .1/ tnnJon, OxJtnJ and 
Nu ml mhinemenn, Meyer **$*1 *^ ^/ (btef 

dun* le Cunfi'M dr* f*r/M/f». j^82/, M , * .j 

rfrm hi the South Sear, IRON; 

llhnlruttl mid Cuntubrigul tHuWi>hl,,W* mK - " 

IXlifi. uimoiuied by Mrs. H«W wind 

l-inc lelicr*. 01 Byron find Te J e “5!l!^nis nr Btniirt 


r 

sr 


1 'l,L 1 A«i.«l*llnn rrqi,(M 

illQr.*r a . Illltlul fov TArtrJ Ujrl i n 

.aai; 'fw.Rwio ¥IK nn iwXi” 

. M-ud. KZncrlenr. 



Vi hi H 0.171. 

.... ,frf.. wci * Jta 


VONIl 

Back Issue i of Veguo (English 
■ dilionl required, comp (ole years 
or pad run* pie' 1671 , Oiler* 
Should tie K aqdr«sied to uie 
mS*-'- Peiyieoiuiro 

Praetor! Co *P» ,Bllort . 81, eel. 


VUflm IfmVr-K I dil 

ill 


MLh , ^ ,r ' , X ,B . tn,! InMMmcai or 
""J 1 Arwlisii: f7» 


V i',“ ] 



sir Gvelyn' wrench 
; ■ travelling FELLoivsnip 
FOR! LIBRARIANS^ 1974 ■ 


■ AUTppfc4PHS.— -Htp citb e ricer mm 
^Mpowmi - or'utaoiu 
I,£ * ■ OnAwa Ol 

,; *^gViaawiagsr^ 

(.tPff 1 * . C«n*|dcicd.— 

^“V 1 J "' 10 


. o,,i n a in 0 i kI 

*-^VPLK whlrtt io nchanie bouj« or 


THURSDAY, I Jlh DECEMBER, nnd fullun-lna dey 
at! p.m. at 1 1$ Chancery Lane, London YVC2A IPX 
(fludgson s Rooms) 

PRINTED BOOKS 

ihc properties of Co|. G. B. Williams, the tale T:. P. 
Boode, Lwi-.J. P. Pcnry, K*J., J. Drunnian. Fsq., and 
other owners, comprising topography and navel. 
Including an hnporiant collection ul books relating 
h> 1 unbndge Weils, books™ Wales, clc.. iiuhidinu 
.Cumden, Srltumilo , 1695 ; Dapper, Adu, Nuremlicrg, 


Hnc letter?, 01 Htron nnu icrew ^ . 

by Anne Broil I J; kliera and doc««« , gS 
Biixion, Browning, ( arljlc, Cdferi^fl ^ 
C'ruhbe, Ed*anl *'^3gli L S!« 


( ruliue, UicKeni. cuwum . Ssi 

Hcniuns, C harles Lamb. Ilurrid 

Rogers, Soiilhey, 1 ennjSon. Hora« )d wj | 

Uuioiliy VL ordsworll, ffo be Quinceyl 

Wordsworih; Joseph Banks, par»' n ^ 8 ^k 


Wnrdsworili; Joseph Banks. Dorw'"^' 1^ pU 
and Jcnner: George I. t, l f or *£ 1 }!: , n 
William IV: (Vuniwel. NegJ; NighiisS? 
llruiighdin. ilisraeli and fjw* 1 !” £*, the :W 
UiauuscripU rJuluiu lO hcrJldf). ^ yn- . .] 

World War and the Victoria C ros*. Col- m ^ 


IU. Ta. 19174 ! uS’a! 


BOOKS & PRINTS 


SI'rj.ssonf.TJ JOINII.V. nv THB 
tM ll.l S If -S PF A K I N fj UKION AND 
t.HF LIBKaRV ASSOC aYION 


EDUCATIONAL 



'ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY 
3 LOCAL HISTORY 

" OHr Rslwoi Calahgse tun Seih 
■ ANGLE BOOKS LTD. 

, l2BOXWELLROAD 
0ERKHAMSTED, HERTS- 


AlKk'A-Mi- -NMih R-h.l-i lM.i.«h( 
lljium.-i-miili Hi!. Lfrr.rdi Vl S W . I J 


aMNCjUARIAN t’«il uiilrinn ImuM 
— J bhjiibn. J N'tw Litre, builum. 


*NV AMFRICSN DflOKS. iKfr Or out- 
of-punl.— Wi.lt IjiMl BmU, * 6 -U T, 
Ellui AccnM. lirjfu I'iih. New Veik. 


BOONS ana mi'crJ'anr,. Fur mcnlhly 
i>l|i|"iiiirt ' dr.iitfiio Rh.\> 4 W t.l- 

bau, n c I'Oik. Sl dflh. V<-iL* 


An'AKU, II, Tlu.lv littiuiy lrn.ii.ti iQ 

Vi* . Ormt d uni i|,h ,mt 

C*n4e-> 17 ic rdb.HihiD. •hlib will 

nin 4ur H.-aivTidl ln-al. rtud-StpitinbEr 

lrf,4. M'l 4i.-.cr |br uni ;pf all in,d lr J 
■c2-’m«r»aRUnK and iriuiif^nMi ekpeme* 


oh censorship 


nh> i|i'ii, id re Hnlllb mb- 

Kli-JW. *.;-r a«,IJ „| w , „|,b 

I I- l!-.t ic.ir, LIlvriL-nie )I1|« II. A 
pi-Hli oil ll r ,, . l i» - fiuibtc detain 
(fir l.flnaitaa . T be tn*ij,fc-&iica*- 

r l", .lluriN >7 < birr el. Lnnflon . 

’IS. NAH leUpfhipe'i in -bib 8!|>4 
r-n.p* Juie. J|m;<j'i Ji. i374, 


! WOLSEYHALL 

: THE aWtWD (0PJtESPOhOE4fCE WlLEQt 
' EhsiiC'wdlt'c.u'C, i 

‘ DEQR£E; 0 , 0 ;E. : > 

& PROFESSIONAL GDUBSEfc ' 


Winter iqsue. qyi np W B0p 

/♦ . Sohheitllsjn 1 Peace l ' Yielntt 1 

J*.'**ii ?w«Hor 

fiefcfal i I *. Prtu. palp'll! Haiti!. 


.VILLON"^ - 

- , T!M5Kab*:- 

. LIMITED, WITIOM 

•aavar 


BOOM tvr Il1l-H.4r1t.ln. Cart''* 

|*apbj and ih-kn -h,..|l lu* 


04 l»V.i flrfirii rii un W. >,,i •!«*.' SJ* 
SlIRir.nd H»l. Nib. 


Cltll.UHI.ij'S Books (tle>t IM r-f 

rn^Jnlf Vv.i..r,in . iv,,-Mlu n> illaKe 
1 / 1 *^, ('<ir.Mj.plir, tl'.li,,-,. tiiwlria'a. 
Af»i. B.,in4 HS 12 J.VH 


miijtab v 

Mass* 

WllUiliUh. KittWW j 

BKVisn Md !«**« P 
sfrON'DU. 1 ^ 


■ ' _ ■ . 6j H. Oennlog 
1 - 1 & P r fV» liM from plan 

• ■ Pew. Carfily Nr. C-JrweiiT 

, . 'I . -N : Wplei 


I TYm r '-w^* pjin 6 omW w si ainfiu *' o.-H* 

Dept.fl.1 1 AVolwi. {iill l 6\fonia\36Pa 


: . • : ' . Masisgw fiom; 1 Cpqch prinn. - 

; .- ,4ro» fafyWRt V- : 

».;W : 5i.,;uitfa; VCT u.gg 


K Nildren'i liowfca. 


-%*' ,rt “H* Xmai mbpcl- 


JrtilN it. Jt!Vhf%b.~nait f. Hiki amt 
Uieuiiirnii nil in, 10 turth-w- nrltr- 
. Jllenii mr,.*:,l r .ia tr.j e„u»- 
TPimd-ptf, ea,:y ac j , ir.'.Jrtn'- a'W 
*710.17,* •aHry.anp rrrrjft w« H< 

•l^aia uiiu'urd-. In .rut<hi«ioa ,rar»- 
Ah/ary ,.m idubir, .cl 
ndltniui . ru'ii-nrs anil 
,Su».W» (lM„1 tcu.1 -IB’f,|7. 




MU) an a P^tr HKV,a.-r*!«*<']‘ : v Cv*- 
VV'W. .VP* •'•irv 4 ' F 1 H 0 U. 

kit : U *II|S Iflrcil, > w 3 





i-m 


bard 


teEE 






limited two parly suib.ickv The 
|*ii the fire in 187*1 which vie- 
jif siToycd the ottiirv ccillcclinn 
5) Tolumcs. See mu! was 1 110 
‘ml 8 SD, to tuko 1111 the offer 
(library of J. (I. ll.illiwell- 
sfnr £7,000 (there wen- hr.al 
tits). The liltraiy still iinsses- 
wpaper cuuiiiRs of the of let 
all number HIU.UH) hut iliu 
aw itself was Imm'.lii l*y nn 
ran. and siihsui(iiettily pjs-.vil 
Y Folger Shukcs|iL-,u u I -ihi .11 y, 
bjion, DC. 

& those days it li.i-. 1:1 mvit 
Cl, indeed fasiui ilt.tn pnlilislwil 
■lots could keep up tvllll. T hu 
ni publication rnprtiiltici*s tlui 
caulognn pitftifif'i-.ipltii ally 
division lulu iwoiMtl-, tcfli'ils 
ugeqveT In 19.42 fTimi “ u 3 ; ti,n ti 
maloguc in lyposiiipi with it 
of twelve intluM " in iho 
I library -card sysu-in. Mi. ie 
ions disadvantages to (lie user 
to look up every topic in 
frtnl placets, but the citst of 
! the aid caulo^tie won til 
i prohibitive. And lit effect 
throufili tin, caudoguo one 
a hnmoHeiurUy in the 
f* r t, still mainly ptc-imrdern 
Woach to Shake spot, re. 

tl» two parts reflects 
“JKYagant bonn, in puhiita- 
^ont Shakespeare width. 
“ id the mid-nineteenth 
' " 0w seems unlikely 10 
hr j T wo Tcprtuluces iis 

1 *vo coin in ns per 
..rj ““tput in the 1 hi i ty-six 

1932, then, allowing for 
7*«iueni acfiuisiiion uf iienis 
«wra that dale, is perhaps 
as Ricat as then of the 
J* wn(ury. Thu u,i«l iuiiii- 
k caiuloRued exceeds 
od include, muterial in 
« languages., of ColIrcHrd 
2 ‘"■fy.Pwtte-sce* over 8 «U 
b^ue nineteenth letuurv: 
J an Ihe Shakespeare 
R H. l-'iedf ilk. 

Sc UVLry '- ix " wk< 

Ct * r,n,r y lias pr(>- 
i7 “''IN half fltal an.niiitr 


and the 


bibliophiles 


“ Shakespeare’s ijien and tlie Hinder n 
soldier ” bit ; The Times issued 
broadsheets for soldiers nnd sailors 
re prin ling selected passages, 
designed no doubt to stiffen the 
sinews and summon up the blond. AH 
this was repented .in 1939-1945, but 
what surprises now is the calibre of 
those involved. L?. M. Forster writes 
the third oE Ilic Macmillan War 
Pamphlets (1940) with the tide. Nor- 
dic Twilight, which die library cata- 
logue helpfully glosses as concerning 
“the Nazis and culture. With 
references to Shakespeare ", In 1943 
G. B. Harrison gives a radio talk on 
“Shakespeare and the Nazis ”, and 
Professor V. de Sola Pinto lectures 
to the Royal Society of Literature 011 
" Shakespeare and the Dictators ”, 
G. Wilson Knight publishes an antho- 
logy entitled Th is sceptered isle: 
Shakespeare's message for England 
at tynr. In 1943 J. Freeman (the J. 
Freeman ?) publishes anoLher 
anthology, called The Englishman at 
IV ar with excerpts from Shakespeare, 
while at Cambridge, in 1943, is pub- 
lished a pamphlet called The Master 
Aryans of Nuremberg, discussing 
Germany and tlie Jews, with refer- 
ences to Shakespeare. Perhaps the 
dramatist who wrote Henry V and 
the ending of King John would not 
have minded being used in iheso 
causes. (George Steiner, thou 
should st have been living at this 
hour.) 


A Shakespeare Bibliography j The 
Catalogue of the Birmingham Shakes- 
pear? Library 

Part One : Accessions prc-1932 
Volume I : English Editions j KnglMj 

Shakespearian.,, A.— imii, «• 
fib 4pp. Volume II t hn8j ,s ,(* bhakes- 
peariamt, “Hall, U.T.-/-“ PP 565- 
1,148. 


Volume III : Foreign Editions ; For- 
eign Shnkespearimia j Index of 
Editors, Translators, Illustrators and 
Series, pp 1,149-1,540. 


Volume V ; English Sliukespenrinna, 
11 Fire— Narr a Li-on ”, pp 705-1,404. 


Part Two ; Accessions post-1931. 


Volume IV : English Editions : Eng- 
lish Shakespearhma, “ A — Fmzt. 
704pp. 


tfolume VI : English Shakespearian a, 
“ Nash-Zukofsky.” pp 1,405-2,100. 
Volume VII : Foreign Editions; For- 
eign Shnkespeariana ; Index of 
Editors, Translators, Illustrators hnd 
Series, pp 2,101-2,753. 


Mbnsell. £98 the set. 
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slight, and even Us eighteenth- 
centiuy section nf Shakespearian 
has many gaps. Its great glory w the 
cuinpreheiiMvencss of its collection 
since the eaily ninewenil, century, 
ami although we guail at the lh»ugj'j 
»f over 2 >.000 volumes in English 
uliiiie, and although we may query 
sniRii choices (was ii necessary to 
have so many hundred copies o 
Lamb’s Tales from Miukespeare } , 
*tmly of die English material listed 
here establishes the surprising use- 
ft, Inns* of ibis coBkw » ^ 
Inriaus of uur socieiy and Labure. 

“Mo was the man who nf 
Mndei n, and perhaps Ancient Poets, 
had the largest and most cmnpi clion- 
dve soul. All the Images of Nature 
v.vre still present In him- • • • 1 J V i i , 
dens pane?yiic begins 10 take on 
meaning only when we nnw ,the 
range- of uccupamms asennod t 
bliakcspeare, the substantiality of 
liis accnmpUshiricnis : Shakespeare 
the Churchman Shakespeare J 
Communist. Shakespeare the Bmld 
or; he W ^ -successively or wmul 

taiieously — phy JifiBB* J -* 

man, stamp collector ; he is ca led to 

die bar ; “ did he l’. « » niec n r ' ,e 
Caihohc World for "*’■ 

-■ pitirder h:* father? . When not 

ihriist Imo ihc p^fessiowheissub- 

mined to mcdicut exam.iialion- Im 

portrait is io«sidtred 

ally (1864 j and 11 anilu opYdogtculIy . 
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(1886), his sense of hearing estima- 
ted in relation to his use of mental , 
emotions and dramatic incident 
(1888). 

As universal polymath he is cited 
as at, authority on all topics : howls, 
boors, piscine lore, intermittent 
fever, consumption (from The 
British 1 Journal of Tuberculosis), 
drink and drinking-vessels, tem- 
perance, wallpaper, artisans, zoology,, 
biology, precious stones, economics, 
astronomy, pharmacy, toads, cloud- 
scapes, orchards, insects, perfumes, 
night-life ("from Norman curfew to 
the present black-out 11 ), pediatrics, 
beds, dentistry, marigolds, hygiene, 
meteorology, dogs, bee-keeping 
swimming, leather, sheep-shearing,- 
noses, twins and twinning, Sunday, 
and laterality (“right- or left- 
handedness”). His knowledge of 
local diplecis is attested by men from 
Essex, Warwicks, the Cotswolds, tlie 
Midlands and the Northern and 
Border counties. Bath claims him for 
Its own ; so does Norwich ; while 
some wag in Swansea in 1914 issues 
a pamphlet called “Shakespeare on 
Swansea men and matters . 

As knowledge advances Shake- 
spelre la updated. .Tfibrls- nowhere 
more visible than in the develop- 
Ulcm of those confident, diagnoses 
of madness or psychological imbal- 
ance from, the early nineteenth cen- 
tury onwards. In which ^hls charac- 
terS ate .re-scrutinized and re- 
labelled With, the current illness. 

the form-sheet ; woiiid ; look some- 
thipg like-thisG ' ^ 


1824 Hamlet and Ophelia : mania, 
melancholia and craziness 
1829 Lear and Edgar; mania and 
demomania 

1880 Othello s epilepsy 
1917 Hamlet: hysteria 

1920 Lady Macbeth: hysteria 

1921 Shylock: ' anal eroticism 
1934 Timon: syphilis 

1942 Hamlet: the Ganscr state 
1944-46 Lear: narcissism 

In 1964, It will be remembered, 
John Broadbent classified Viola as 
hermaphrodite, and Romeo and 
Juliet as necrophil iacs. What 
exactly the International Journal, of 
Psycho-Analysis for 1928 made of- 
the graveyard scene in Hamlet must' 
be left td our readers to ascertain. 


England has always been gra refill 
to Shakespeare : in 1910 a writer fit 
Manchester accurately described him 
as “ a national asset That grati- 
tude has beon expressed in the wid- 
est possible forms, and this catalogue 
bears weighty evidence of the celo* 
bra ti 011 s of 1769, 1816, 1827, 1830, 
1836, 1864, 1916, 1923, 19G4. In tho 
Victorian /Ed wardltm period it is im- 
pressive to sec to what extent these 
were still popular activities, occa- 
sions for banquets and pageants 
rather than literary exhibitions and 
festschrifts. Oh to have been at the 
Dudley Shakespeare Commemora- 
tion (1899-1909) or at Huddersfield’s 
carousing on Shakespeare's “ Natal 
Day " in 1884, or at the Crown Hotel, 
Leamington, in 1874 (the Bill of Fare 
and Toast list aro extant, writ id 
choice French), or' the Stourbridge 
Commemorative Banquets of 1902- 
03 I What would we have given to 
have been able to go on a ramble 
with the London Shakespeare League 
on, say. May 12, 1906 ? This festive. 


mood produced Shakespearian char- 
ades (1851), tho Tercentenary 


If Shakespeare has been all things 
to all men ( H a Tory and a Gentle- 
.man” to Black woods in 1828— con- 
trast an article in The Millgate for 
1944 called u A Socialist opens his 
Shakespeare”) this has had .its less 
pleasant sides. In both World Wars 
Shakespeare was called in to help 
our troops, and an interesting study 
might be made oF just how he was 
shaped to this rplc. Tjie- tercenten- 
ary of his death, celebrated in 1916. 
(which wps also t)ie live, hundredth 
anniversary of Agincolict, a coll- 


ides (1851), tho Tef centenary 
Draught • Board (1864), tlie 1864 
Shakespearean Tercetiteiihry badge, 
and Medal Ribbon (made in Coven- 
try), . Tho spirit of celebration was 
not over-reverent, either. After the 
faanlolatry of the late eighteenth 
century it is refreshing to find a 
healthy mockery ' in the many. Vic- 


torian burlesques (which imply a 
pretty detailed knowledge of the :ob< 
ject of the parody). Who now, has 
read or seen (or could have written) 
Hamlet 1 the Ravin’ Prince of Day 
mark I ] or the Baltic Swell 1 1 1 hnd 
the Diving Belle If I (1866) ' or 
Othello : an interesting drain a, 

rather f [c. 1850], or Othello . , . note 
published to a poputur tune as sting 
by J. Bannister in his enter taimnent 
called Bannisters Budget \c 1810] ? 

Another nineteenth' century vogue 
which lias. left ue is the Shakespeare 
society as a social . unit outride 
schools and colleges, a vogue which 
was ,so greet that in about 1880 
Cassell’s Alagarine 1 instructed "How 
to promote a Shakespeare club”. 
Biggest of all these organizations wad 
the British,- Empire Shakespeare 
Society, whose history may yet be 


junction whoso significance was not 

^ ^ Ji l ^•■lAlnfiadJ 'rwiirti wtilaletnii 


missed)' .released much miruary 
propaganda.! Excerpts from |iis. 
plays wete arranged " with topical 
allusions" ; The Guardian published 
* a sermon on the theme" Shakespeare 
a gift from God ” ; the British 
EnrplrB : YMCA, Wedkfy did ,its 
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tOflLD AFFAIRS 


written. Il wonis to have liucn 
founded ill 1 *Jt ) I , mid startl'd its 
Official Gazette in 1915, with 
brandies aliening ill rough nut iliu 
country ami abroad — ilte Dunedin 
branch was affiliated in 1923, Auck- 
land in 1933, Durban in 1931. The 
Gazc-ra- erased publication in 1939, 
but the brunches went on: Enfield 
to 1946, Until to J955, Aberdeen 
(tenacious folk) to 19SG. Wh.it did 
they do ? What watt BliSS for ? 

From the pages of this catalogue 
we can follow the Shakes pea re urge 
wherever it expressed itself : at tlie 
Mutual Improvement Society of Wel- 
fcirtl (Leicester) in 1853 or the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation Conference in 1921, from the 
Positivist Society of London (1885) 
to the Caliban Cummltiee of Greater 
Boston (1917), and to publications us 
improbable as Oxygen News (1964) 
or 37if South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany Co-partnership Journal (1916). 
One can understand why Typlina 
Tea should wish to issue twenty-five 
picture cards of Shakespeare charac- 
ters in 1937, and even why Sun Life 
Assurance .should use the “Seven 
Ages of Man 11 speech for its adver- 
tising in 1927, but why on earth 
would Danish Distillers Ltd wish to 
subsidize a performance of Hamlet, 
of all plays, at Kronborg Castle in 
1937? 


of play hills, newspaper cuttings from 
all over die world, and the ongoing 
acquisition of a record of eveiv 
Shakespearian iiruductinii, “ English 
or Foreign ” — these give an idea of 
Uinuinghiiin's implementation of 
Genrge Dawson's plan. Tim narrow 
academic might begrudge die con- 
sumption uf money and energy in 
tliifi scheme, but since the world lias 
only three nr four adequate culler- 
lions for the history of the English 
theatre and most uf ilic- inatoiinls 
from the past have perished, then 
Birmingham sliuufd go on— just so 
long as it lius the space. 

Hmv mid when this material will 


blessed also with the Harness Shake- 
speare prize from 1878 onwards, 
while the earliest univci siiy syllabus 
with reading-list which the Library 
owns appears in he one from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in 1KS2. 


A necessary 

obsolescence of scholarship 


be fully used is by no means clear, 
given, the universities' lack of inter- 


Cashing in on Shakespeare, _ or 
Stratford, is nothing new. A folding 
plnu from which one can nmko a 
modal of Anne Hathaway's Cottage Is 
dated c 1830. Victorian popular 
music did not miss its chance, either. 
It la time someone revived “ The As 
You Like It Polka ", " Thu Desdc- 
inona Waltz", and "The Bard of 
Avon Quadrilles For Mttcheth you 
have the choice of *' The Witches 
Chorus " (from " n juvenile dramatic 
cantata'’) or “The Macbeth Quad- 
rille” (nn airs fnnn Verdi), and if 
you ore short of instrumuiiLa lists 
there is always Mendelssohn's Wed- 
ding March arranged fur concertina, 
flute and 'ecLlu, say. or Rossini’s 
Overture to Othello done by two 
flutes and pianoforte. 


The bard ns 


musicians’ muse ' , 


Those who have to read library 
- catalogues may be forgiven the occa- 
sional outburst of wit <or hysteria 
"as it used* to be called). The Lib- 
rary's collection of serious music re- 
lating to Shakespeare is truly 
astonishing. Virtually every well- 
known piece Is there (some excep- 
tions are Berlioz's Tempest Fanta- 
sia. Beatrice and Benedick, and his 
'"Funeral March for the Last Scene 
of Jfamfef” ; Prokofiev's Romeo and 
Juliet) and there are innumerable 
forgotten composers. It is scandal- 
ous that we dq hot have recordings 
of much of Purcell's Shakespeare 
music— there is not even a satisfac- 
tory Fairy Queen, nor to moutloo 
' the music to Shadwell's Timon of 
Athens , or the song In Tate's 
Richard II. The' music to Macbeth 
(by Locke, or Richard Leveridge) 
would be welcome. The most famous 
of the eighteenth-century lyrics 
have been, recorded (twice) but many 
more ought to be ; and of nineteenth- 
century settings hardly anything 
exists in print or on record. ■ 



Of music by modern composers it 
would be interesting to hear some 
little-known settings by. Elizabeth 
Maconcby, Bernard van Dieren. 

. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Hugo Wolf 

f“ Song of the translated Bottom '*), 


6- J. Kloerqn, Sibelius (the down's 
epilfl ' 


epilogue from Twelfth Night), Wil- 
liam Walton . (a song-setting for the 
1937-111*1 of AS ypn Like It — when 
will he', publish the mu si 6 he wrote 


;f<rt John Gielgud's ' 1942 -Mocha th ?). 
LukSuf F.osg Lehnox Berkeley, Virgil 
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\ TtyHason,: Samuel Barber, Michael 
-Tippett, Zblfah Kodaly and Bods 
,j)Iacbetv Qtiqi can only admire A 
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i library - whose' tastes are' catholic 
enough to acquire both Haubenstock- 
; RainSti** ,f Mobile for. Shakespeare u 
': (based -6n r sonnets. '■ S3 ahd 54} and 
' Salvatore Martirano's •“■'0i0,0,0 that 
' Shake spehedan Rag 1 ” • (both' pub- 
' lished fn 1961).. Since Shakespeare 
: has been, of all ' writers, the greatest 
inspiration •' to , composer?, in main- 
taining thl? Collection the Blrming-^ 
,‘ham Shakes poaro Library is per- 
forming a unique service to music 
and letter?.- 1 ' 


: : & 
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. As . for recording the' history of 
: Shakespeare production? the Library 
has, from the beginning, conceived 
its function on the grandest scale. 
The collections .of theatre illustra- 
tions made by H. R. Forrest (seventy- 
six folio volumes), or H. S. Pearson 
(forty volumes) ; the thirty-seven 
- scrapbooks in the James Turner col- 
lection (the Library has over 208 
scrapbooks in all), fifty-two volumes. 


cst iii theatrical history. To the 
general reader one immediate and 
nan-scholarly impression is of nostal- 
gia ar all these passing shows. “ Mr 
Hon (Jri-i-l umiiHillVt-.s liis fourth 
annual visit with his London Com- 
pany of Woodland Players at the 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, July 
2nd-5tli, 1890." Where are they 
now ? The programme of the Work- 
sop College production of the Dream 
in 1912 r signatures of actors on fly 
leaf”), the programme of F. R. Ben- 
son's company performing scenes 
from Richard II nr Flint Castle in 
1899. . . . Benson at least was still 
active enough to write a synopsis of 
King Lear for a broadcast In 1928. 
The library chronicles Shakespeare 
in the cinema (perhaps the first 
" hook of the film " was J. Forlies- 
Rohertsnn and Gertrude Elliot in 
Hamlet, 1913— with fifty-five stills), 
on the radio and television. It is 
probably asking too much that they 
slum Id acquire every film or broad- 
cast performance of Shakespeare, 
but given recent revelations about 
Hie stme of English archives it muy 
be worth considering. 

The diffusion of Shakespeare rc- 
curdctl bv these volumes is so great 
that il seems at times the result of 
nn instinctive, spontaneous athniru- 
tiuii. But in fnct a good de™ P lni ’- 
nine, propaganda and missionary 
work lies behind the knowledge of 
Shakespeare which a majority of Eng- 
lish schoolchildren over the last cen- 
tury huve acquired, willy-nilly. A 
kind nf deliberate crusade to get 
Shukespcare established in the 
schpola and In adult education can 
be followed through from mid-Vic- 
torian times. It seems as if the pub- 
lic schools had already broken the 
ground, for the Library possesses on 
essay (second prize) on Shakespeare s 
female characters written at St Paul , « 
School and published in 1844 ; pupils 
of the City of London School followod 
suit with a book of essays on King 
Lear In 1851 and the Noctes Shake- 
speariane of Winchester's Shake- 
speare society appeared in 1887. 
Tracts on “ How to use Shakespeare 
in School” or “The Teaching of 
Shakespeare ” appeared regularly 
from the 1870s onwards, and were 
consolidated in 1920 by the report 
of the Board pf Education’s depart- 
mental committee on " The Teaching 
of English In England ". The LCC 
was lobbied in 1919 on the value of 
tha acted Shakespeare play in schools 
(tlie hundreds of programmes beta 
collected prove how effective that 
campaign was) and the attempt by 
certain 1 educational authorities In 
1921 to discontinue the teaching of 
Shakespeare was vigorously contes- 
ted. 

Despite one's doubts about the 
ideology behind some of these move- 
ments fas at the eighth Annual Con- 
ference on New Ideals in Education, 
1922: “Drama and the boy”) the 
acted play has done more good than 
harm But the Shakespeare exami- 
nation, while possibly jusdfable as 
part of the whole system of further- 
ing. knowledge and ’ understanding, 
has had some -singularly unpleasant 
aide effects. Model “Questions tor 
Examination ” tore provided in 
1873 by no less a person than W. W. 
Skcat, and model answers wore well, 
established as a publisher's get- 
penny by 18IJQ. at-, least. .Series with 
; titles ,shcb as .‘ As You Like It ' 
parsed and analysed (1903) were the 
progenitors Of the truly depressing 
quantity .of "keys”, -.“outline- 
- guides 6 and “ study-aids" which now 
flop# tho lower reaches of educa- 
tional ppblislting, to be leaded by 
heart find discharged oil examiners. 
.(Ohe series, giving all you deed to 
know about a play on a single sheet 
of Stiff plastic; reputedly pays its 
authors £?00 a’time and guarantees 
their qnohymfty.) • 

' Ih the f fold of adult education we 
find lectures “addressed chiefly to 
the working Classes " in The People’s 
Journal of 1846 arid T/itf Working 
Men's College Magazine at 1860. In 
extra-mural courses the Cambridge 
University Local Lectures, seem to 
have been a ptouccr, with the inde- 
fatigable A. Y. Wyatt holding forth 
from 1906 to 1924. ' Cambridge was 


Thi: umcoinc of tills deliberate 
campaign to establish Shakespeare us 
I be cornerstone of a literury educa- 
tion in English is of cour.se tlie study 
of Shakespeare as we know it today. 
Undoubtedly the subject has irans- 
lornied itself out of recognition. In 
hardly any field of Shakespeare 
studies is there a still valid scholarly 
authority published earlier rhan 
1930. Willi the except ion of such 
giants as 1-*. K. Chambers and \V. W. 
Greg the " standard hunks ” in most 
areas date from the 1950s and 1960s, 
and these too will sunn be replaced. 
In textual criticism or Elizabethan 
theatrical conditions, the obsoles- 
cence rate may have exceeded tlio 
practical application— theories are 
discarded as unsatisfactory before 
they can even he applied to editing 
a text ur re creuiiiig a pcifnrnmncc. 
One result of the current production 
rate is that good hooks will not get 
noticed. A substantial work pub- 
lished in the 1970s will never nchievu 
Hie reputation of a less vuhmhla 
piece from the 1940s since the ground 
Is now so smothered that no one can 
-—or dart — hold their gaze In one 
direction long enough to tnke ade- 
quaje stock. Soon all honks on 
Shakespeare will lie of equal value. 
Ihe remedies for this state of affairs 
do not lie in tin- stifling of authors 
or presses — for the world must he 
served— but rather ilenmmi from 
every student of Shakespeare in- 
creased effort, wider curiosity, and 
sharper discrimination. 

Those depressed with this or 
gloomier outlooks can ulways amuse 
themselves _ with the eccentricities 
and curiosities recorded in these 
pages. Consider the possibilities of 
random composition revealed by 
Shakespeare nn the Durbar. From an 
anginal MS found in the Pratibasi 
Office , Calcutta (1903). . Speculate 
on the mysteries contained in a 
treatise an The monosyllahle in 
Shakespeare (Allahabad, 1930) — 
perhaps, better still, do not read It. 
If tired, refresh yourself with More 
silly stories about Shakespeare 
(1898) or The Life of Shakespeare — 
in Limericks (1921). For a night out 
relive Shakespeare on horseback, 
William Cooko’s equestrian version 
of Richard III, “ as performed for 
over a century at Astley’s (after- 
wards Sanger's) Royal Amphitheatre 
of Arts, Westminster Bridge Road '* 
(although in that context the line 
“A horse, a horse ! My kingdom 
for a horse I ” may have seemed 
redundant). Returning from the 
theatre, give yourself over to A 
Union with Imogen : a literary 
fantasy (1896). Cerralnly Dawson's 
wish to have “all the commentators, 
good, bad and indifferent ” has been 
realized. 


.Shjkcspcurc journals urc patchy. 
Further, a bibliography proper is an 
analytical tool compiled by an expert 
in the field, one who bus read the 
items concerned, or who knows more 
iihniit their contents than can he 
deduced from the title. This cata- 
logue works, reasonably enough, by 
cross-indexing topics us they are 
defined by their titles, uiul in lIiosu 
areas where the titles give an explicit 
indication of content (such as theatri- 
cal history nr textual criticism) the 
entries arc fairly complete, given the 
previously mentioned liniiiniions on 
scope. But fur liLerary or intellectual 
topics the prc-1932 catalogue is 
hopelessly inadequate, mid the 
modern card-index offers little help 
here, either, as a glance at any of the 
following entries will prove: Altera- 
tions, Blood, Courtesy, Death, Decep- 
tion, Euphuism, Fire, Flattery, Food, 
Homilies (“ see Gentians ", it says, 
hut there is no entry under ” Ger- 
mans”), Humanism, Illusion, Irony, 
Oratory und Rhetoric, Sex, Sin, 
Sleep, Sources, Stoicism, Style, Sum- 
mer, Truth, Villains, Wit and 
Humour. 


n| T S,i * of tl,e dt'ficiei 

of the sections on classical 
ground in each volume 
consult John W. Veh's Shuket 
and the Classical Tradition <i 5 
viriuaHy the only adequate subl 
bibliography in existence, and ffl 
the weakness o» such heading.' 
Allusions to Shakespeare 


'he autocracy of Lee 


). S, GEORGE : 
lit Kuan Vew's Singapore 


1 apical Allusions in Slinkcsiwrit" , jin ? rinr 
compare the entries in G. R. Andr6 Deutscli. £2.9.i. 


who already knows liu’subjS? 

find ninr-h In 1.- T > 


find much to interest him bcro'*2i c>a ' atlc g° ve, ' ,ime 
for the unwary reader it can English ness as a s 

be misleading to pieseut ihis 3'1 Inel-headedness 
bibliocrnnhv. Au a r:i«aln n ... »Tr‘liarTV while it 


On these add a hundred thousand 
other topics tlie catalogue of the 
Birmingham Shakespeare Library 
will satisfy your curiosity. These 
seven huge red volumes contain 
evidence of every road to, or away 
from, Shakespeare. As a catalogue 
it can o'hly be welcomed, although 
the reproduction Is at times inter? 
mitrent at the outer edges of the 
cards (viz, ODGE, saacs, slnore), and 
occasionally k book's call-number 
appears a second time before the 
author's name (“401892 Greg. 
.W- W." has evidently been detailed 
off for collating duties). In the five 
' English volumes this reviewer could 
find only about thlkty misprints and. 
about fifty Instances of erroneous or 
confusing indexing*— a -small propor- 
tion, i • 

Yet on oqe head a caveat must bo 
Entered. The catalogue calls Itself 
. A Shakespeare Bibliography, and 
while tha Librarian- is quite frank 
fibout the weaknesses of the pre-1932 
bqoklkt ,thB work js nevertheless 
described . as , * by. far the . largest, 
most comprehensive Sh&kespeave 
bibliography. ever' (o be assembled ” 
In one sense this is true,, but as was 
observed 1 lit these . pages recently 
(TLS, March 2, 1973) apropos the 
Wideiier Shelf-List,, “a single lib- 
rary's . catalogue lacks the compre- 
hensiveness of a bibliography Just 
because of; Its singularity”. The 1 
Birmihgham. Library's singularity 
being .nineteenth-century editions 
and criticism, they - may well 
approach completeness .there (al- 
though no one as yet knows) but pre- 
1800 is nowhere near complete* and . 
the holdings of modern periodica] 
literature outside the specialist 



A Classified Shakespeare RjL. 
graphy, 1936-1958 (1963), mhatuL Kuan Yew, the Prime Minister 
tory in many ways though tlun Isu^fSingapore, has always been a con- 
The professional ShalwswufcWy figure- He lias been 

jrdlly much liked by Western 
lotratlc governments, who view 
sign of stability 

fcai _ j and know him 

bibliography. "As a catBlosue'lt ^‘Ihrry while in the East he 

the whole very serviceable .ndtlaWs English ness and is merely 
publication is an imnorrant'eveti^ 1 ^ most Asluu govern- 
ihe English cultural tradition E V fin w 8 Chinese audience 
lake this occasion to exnro« * » « r 7 strange since he speaks 

W with less than complete 
Ucy- 

1 Before Lee first took power in 
- - - - -W 4 gpore ill 1959 he electioneered 
presenr, and ilnpro-Communist ticket, but once 
conuol lie adopted n vehement 
. -.afommunism. Today, lie extols 
J.isaporc as the near-perfection of 
-liMirtfrarlc sncialism but ns 


gratitude to George Dawson a 
the donors since then, to the li 
staff of over a century, and— u 
heroes— to tho ratepayers o{ 
ingham, past, 
hopes) future. 


effort to demonstrate Lee’s strong 
inclination to political cruelty and 
the urroguiice which power has 
brought. From his vantage-point as 
political editor of the Hongkong- 
based Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Mr George is also exceptionally well- 
placed to sieve facts from myths and 
above nil to set Singapore into an 
Asian context.^ In this wider view he 
sees Lee's desire to carve an histori- 
cal niche for himself as unlikely to 
succeed. His successes are niorc 
municipal than national, and the sys- 
tem of government has been so much 
planned to rellect his own image and 
prejudices that it is unlikely to out- 
last him. 


appnrcmly proving Singapore's 
wealth. But what of the price the 
Singaporean has had iu pay in order 
to attain one of Asia’s highest stan- 
dards of living ? Mr George clear] v 


feels It is iust not worth tlie candle : 
of th< 


One of the dangers that Singapor- 
eans face is the temptation to live 
soullessly in order to make money.” 


Tree Poems 


. dysed by T. J. S. George in Lee 
ji M Years Singapore the city-state 


OAK 


I s said the oak at the fall 
of a sparrow, am standing 
for generations, and all 
my acorns arc my ascending. 


-Li much more like a fully fledged 
Literacy. What mnkes Mr George's 
I’oions relevant is that an Lncreas- 
^lj large number of Asian imellec- 
ik including Singaporeans, would 
i'rt with them. And Mr George 
ifes as an Asian himself, not the 
‘■’ilo Saxon his name might imply. 


FIG 


A fig leaf for her, a fig for his why. 
A wasp to buzz my pollen 
to your embryo fruit via its eye 
—an eye in a paradise garden. 


Hu.- episode which first damaged 
j* Kuan Yew’s popularity was his 
e Herald in 
ess was never 

, lie same light 

Anybody who still gives Lee 
i f benefit nf any political doubts 
4 mj&lit hold about Singapore 



1 m r j 1 , ■ “ u “uuiil omgupure 

, ,J1 find tins crisply written and in- 
: j-iiffl book knocks home quite a few 
I.*- Added together, they porti-nv 


- pore’s govern men t as repres- 
*S. • ‘ n,1 V mano while acknow- 
/IjiDg its swift economic progress. 


Tlie book traces the development 
of Lee’s personality and changing 
political views from the time he first 
set foot in England in 194G to his first 
taste, and subsequent digestion, oF 
high office in 1959. The influence of 
his family, his very English educa- 
tion, liis flirtations with the Japanese 
invaders during the war, his inirinl 
anti . Americanism and trade- 
unionism, the merger of Singapore 
with Malaysia and their subsequent 
separation, are nil closely analysed, 
sensitively, concisely and critically. 
Only on the question of tlie influence 
of his brilliant wife on Lee is tlie book 
too brief. 

What does Mr George’s digging 
and delving reveal of this repressive 
uutnerat who imprisons without trial, 
censors the press and rigs elections ? 
To start with, lie is selfish, boastful, 
crafty, arrogant and withouL grace ; 
if that is too challenging, he is also 
socially boring, intellectually un- 
stimulating and even very un- 
Chinese: “ Tt has been Lee’s habit to 
visit his mother only once a year, on 
Chinese New Year, because a visit 
means the police sweeping the whole 
area and that would be a waste of 
manpower." 


Philistinism, however, is not the 
real problem. It is much more Lee’s 
apparent failure to appreciate the 
geopolitics of his city-state’s isolated 
situation. Mr George, and many 
other observers, believe that Singa- 
pore’s smouldering racial bonfire Is 
likely to burst into flame. For this 
rich and politically unpopular 
Chinese city-state is totally sur- 
rounded and hugely outnumbered by 
comparatively poor Malay-dominated 
Indonesia aud Malaysia. Lee’s 
steady inability to adjust himself, 
and therefore Singapore, to the ris- 
ing tide of Malay nationalism, his 
stubbornness in maintaining Singa- 
pore’s separate identity irrespective 
of neighbouring political changes, 
and his refusal to broaden the base 
of his political support by allowing 
so much as an iota of criticism, arc 
all evil omens. 


LOMBARDY POPLAR 


Fellow sentinels, let’s lower our besoms. 

Guns & bayonets are the order of the day. 

Forward march over the horizon to the drum of drums l 
Five four three two one Out green flames. 


?i r G? )r $ e . has produced u book 
ommed with facts and he does not 
i. 7 ° |‘ve praise when he considers 
we, but neither has he spared any 


But Lee Kuan Yew’s economic 
successes in Singapore arc un- 
doubted and fully recognized by Mr 
George, though he seriously doubts 
the truthfulness of some statistics 


Always contemptuous of the pub- 
lic when it disagrees with his own 
conscience, Lee may have driven 
liimself into a corner while refusing 
to -recognize a potentially explosive 
situation. And Mr George adds : 
" Singapore Is led by a mail whose 
subjective reactions are so forceful 
that he can turn n difference of 
opinion between nations which 
ought to be perfectly manageable 
into a potential war situation.” 
Whether one agrees with its 
opinions or not, this book fills a gap 
in our understanding nf Singapore’s 
place in South-East Asian politics, 
and it cannot be ignored. Whetlier 
it will be banned from sale in Singa- 
pore, which is not unlikely, or 
whether copies will be mysteriously 
bought up there as quickly as they 
are put on sale, which is much more 
likely, remains to be seen. 


fhe consistency of Mao 


SPINDLE TREE 


Black Is the priest's blretta, 

White are the virginal keys : 

The flush on his face as she plays them 
Is well-tempered by Heloise. 


LEMON 


R. SCHRAM (EdUor) { 

I th * 1 ** Participation and Cultural 
“«e In China 

,j is by a European Study Group 


towards equality or the drive to In- 
stil a persisting revolutionary con- 
sciousiiess- 


University Press. 
:jg (Paperback, £1.70). 


The answer is Eureka 
If you squeeze them dry. 


Hills above Villafranca 
Mqlt from the eye. 


’ aiilfi &!HF al Revolution, China 
.',■'.■1 Ee wer facts about its 

Hfe and its economy than 
«n (he 1950s. Certainly 
r 'lil? been no return yet to the 

2r d tt te Kr Va lable then- Nor 

:.t 'j5 B he Nmt, i or Tenth Party 

^ stahi 8 ven asauraii ce of a new 
..j consensus among the 

: ffinJ 1 !* "O'™ 01 rhythms of 

toLX 0 "=d m ” klng l,avs sti " 


TAMARISK 

; ■■trunk’. aspires to basking in the roads 

For you, for you, for your salt lips.; 

There ai Mnstnirtlons will be wdea : • !. . 

Drowned cities, handsome sea-glutted ships. 


C0 L le i*? d in Authority, 
KS2K ? tSEi Muml Change in 
SefedenuVjrf 118 ^ 11 in traoin 8 the 
^S u J." d n pur Poses of tho Cul- 

w^iultt s,V° n as we J l BS assessing 

rL avea *- of Cheese life 
*k m w£r* 13 measurable or 


ui measuraoie or 
■ ft of E r ®L presen L ted at a meet- 
'ymt the 25 “ sehoters in 1971 


8 rj Chinn t-?* ot the Con tern,- 
® Institute, they ■ were 


• Iff « a furl lio i. ct;u cis, . n a,,d »-e- 
li ^- eetlns in autumn 
18 generally high, 
:fNvS understanding with 


TAMARIND 


Kukkunpada’s tree has the body’s efcft,^. 
The thought of awakening and the seineii . 
Are the tamarind. When they aree^tea . 
By the crocodile, how many seeds arc ten r 


Ginkgo 


The Maidenhair, I've heard, is a holy 
Grown in a 'Chinese garden. Two-looea 
Fans codl my trunk. You kneel 
Before you enter the temple, lightly robed. 

: rHRlSI 


UUVity 


^i k ’ c r a 7’- 


f of Maoist 

^nsittentte"!!^ pl ) ftllgc show? 
On Z Mao has 

tfw 1 “.S5 b 6E 


The most substantial essay, com- 

§ feted since the conferences, is 
tuart Schram’s historical perspec- 
tive of the Cultural Revolution. He 
prefaces his analysis of the differ- 
ences between Mao Tse-tung and 
Liu Slieo-ch'i with a consideration of 
Mao’s own attachment to Chinese 
ways and Chinese values. The t'i- 
yiuig controversy— contrasting a 
Chinese essence with the need to 
import foreign techniques — had -sur- 
faced at the end of the nineteenth 
century. _ Unlike many of his con- 
temporaries in the Party, Mao's con- 
fidence in Chinese ways has always 
been unyielding. Though he wrestled 
with the problem, of how China 
could come to terms with the modern 
world without sacrificing its identity, 
there was rarely any doubt in Ills 
mind about Chiuese superiority. 

Tlilia Professor Schram shows con- 
vincingly how Mao’s adaptation of 
Marxism to Chinese needs postulates 
the use of Leninism only as a source 
of techniques: there: was no cause 
for Chinese . values to be under- 
mined. However, Professor Schram 
finds the source of Mao's obsolete 
confidence in Chinese superiority 
not to derive simply from a tradi- 
tional ethnocemrisili : it was Mao's 
personal experience .in the Chinese 
Communist . Party as one among 
many other parties in an Interna 


the points between which the pen- 
dulum of revolution swung creatively. 
Below there was a natural spon- 
taneity and initiative seeking its 
opportunity; above there was the 
correct line laid down by the Party 
because of, and only because of, its 
continual refreshment by contact 
with the masses. For Mao, the zeal : 
?F r ,*?.■* th ® sobriety. The institu- 
tional life of the Purty could not re- 
ject its own rhythm and authority. 


. Nevertheless, in his careful analy- 
sis of what was said and done Pro- 
Eossor Schram concludes that neither 
Sniul 10 ^tehth Congress nor at the 
7.000 cadres conference of January, 
1962, had the two men faced each 
■ other in opposition. It was only 
thereafter in tlie socialist education 
movement, that Uie possibility of the 
Party losing control, leading' to out- 
right criticism of the tup men, was 
resisted by Liu to whom it was un- 
thinkable that tho Party’s authority 
should be put at risk. To which Mao's 
'racy, confident retort was: 


Those of . you who think you, are 
tigers . . . ten out of ten of you 
will fail. 'Pooplc will : talk 'gnyway. 
You think that. nobody will dare to 
touch the arse, of tigers like you ? 
They damn well will ! 


V', SS^JSStS 1 !* 

' j & ic . decision al?" Ieva,s of ec °- 


t l8 °n o rlni f 1 5® nnd I***'- 
a| h-ansfi? rWW Qild the 

>rc as ;®1 of .^nology. In 



Most of the contributors tn this 
collection agree that a new spirit 
has entered communes, factories, 
schools and mass organizations, a 

. . — . — --- — • spirit that Professor Scliram charac- 

ttonal movement that gave him a real terizes as a combi nation nf Leninism 
sense ot Chum s greater potential, and the guerrilla heritage— th$ 

Lehlnfeni beiiig iniprlhted ojr- ihq 

Cihn Imtriist Party, the guerrilla spirit 
by . the People’s Liberation Arnly, 
But how squiidly hdscd ; :is tills' new 
spirit ( Tlie answer oil tl^e port of 
those among these cantrUuitois with 
first-hand experience of China', 'and 
of those wi tii our, is that we shall have 


"U0tf TQPHBR 








i. ?s well as 
Other essays 


lg change ffi , " b SSUt ' 9l,ce «tial 

here StVlfh" l ' eal root: 

^en y he too strung to 


lo a large extent' this distinctive 
revolutionary Impulse drew on tho 
strong Chinese ethical traditiun, 
Man’s. lifelong battle to chango man 
springs from this,.. though the cbm- 
muuist niatlinds for. . effecting the 
change iiv China are, new.' By corl- 
• trast Liu’s seif-ciiltivntion nf tlie. 
.cadre, thoiigli no'less traditionally 
Chiuese in origin. atteJnpted much 
less change in society. 


to. wait and see how lasting the 
Muoist ethos Will piove. : • i 




Thus the, difference between life 
two men really emerged over the 
balance between democracy nnd 
cent rulism. These nere cniuindictuiy 
concepts to Liu ; to M.io ilii-y mm ked 
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HEW FROM TAVKIOCt 


Mind and Medicine Monographs 


Six Minutes for the 


Interactions in General Practice Consultation 


Edited by ENID BALINT and J. S. NORELL 

During the brief minutes of the average general practice 
consultation it is only possible to deal with the most 
ostensible of the patient's problems. But the patient often 
has some other underlying problem, perhaps the cause of 
the obvious complaint. This important book discusses how 
the techniques of psychotherapy can add a new dimension 
to the general practitioner's work. £2.25 

¥7.50 


Education for liberation 

ADAM CURLE 


Professor Curie, drawing on his experience as a mediator 
in many parts of tha world, discusses the ideas and methods 
behind conflict resolution. He concentrates on the potential 
for changing attitudes to and involvement in social action 
when these concepts become an integral part of educa- 
tional practice. £2.50 


Organizations, People, Society 


The Politics of Orgunizofional 
Decision-Making 

ANDREW PETTIGREW 


A detailed and perceptive study exploring the mobilization 
and dissolution of power within organizations and the 
interplay between power groups over a period of time. 
Andrew Pettigrew explores tho political aspects of a series 
of innovative decisions taken within a single firm where 
the competition for power and status was observed over 
several years. 

The approach is eclectic not only In its conceptual sources* 
but also in its use of multi -method research strategy. £3,75 

$12.75 


NEW SOCIAL SCIENCE PAPERBACKS 


The Translation of Culture 


Essays to E. E. Evans- Pritchard 

Edited by T.O.BEjDELMAN ■ i 

A distinguished group of anthropologists contribute to this 
outstanding collection. 

*. . . a worthwhile collection of papers . . . (including) a 
valuable bibliography of his published work' The Times 
Literary Supplement 

'A brief review cannot even begin to do justice, to this 
brilliaht collection of essays . . / Asia and Africa Review 


£2.50 

$8.50 


Behavioural Science in Industry 


Occupational Psychology 


DONALD E. SUPER and MARTIN J. BOHN 
‘A clear and sensible account of what is nowadays called 
occupational psychology . , . the book should be useful to 
students and others looking for a short and straightforward 
account of what occupational psychologists do and why,' 
The Times Literary Supplement ' 95p 


NEW FROM MHHUEN /f|\ 
Educational Differences 




ARTHUR R.JElsiSEN . 

' g . d ' 1 ' ’ i ' '■ ■ 1 '» 

This! new collection of papers follows tha publication of 
his' first collection , Gen0^s arid Education,, end dials' 


laiauunsmy iv vie |ai.uuMpma urvuuutfMUM, • neso papers 
tak6n together,; offer a Conspectus of the ini port apt dohtri- 
butionS Professor Jensen has made in tfjis vilqfarea. £6.75 

• -$is, so,- 


NOTE: Titles niarkedENlare published in the U.S.A. 
by Carries & Noble Books, a division of Harpfff. 
Row Publishers, Inc. • ^ ' 
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The place of the portraitist 

ELLIS Vk ATI. IttlOUSI. . S ! 1( -^ L ■JJj' 1 'Vm in c of coj lecllilK studies nf K(.-yilulds, in which Ik- Ini 9 qui 

* '* ■' derail'd a tri-ai Jtsil ..f his active life 


ELLIS WATCItMOUSi: : 

Reynolds 

192pp. IMiuiiiuit. £8- SO. 

In his forcivoi'd to flii.s *' uiitiioEoRy ” 
of Reynolds’s paintings us thu pub- 
lishers describe ji, with u soocl deal 
less than jiiMicc), Ellin Wa ter lu,u so 
expresses surprise Him British 
eighteenth-century portraits ht-gnn to 
fetch very high prices in the Inst two 
decades of the nineteenth “ before 
any serious study had been made of 
tlie artists who painted them A 
very art-historical attitude. Tills is 
whHt usually happens. The Gun- 
ceuirs Hat rured ill cm selves iJint 
LArt tlu Dix-tiuiiieuii! Sitclc had 
created a revolution in taste, but, in 
fact, their studies followed the trend 
or prices, even if these got a good 
deal more out nf hand after their 
three volumes appeared in 1S80. And 
file reawakened taste for Italian 
fieh-ento painting, which lists been 


siilIl a miii kc-d ftiiiuie nf collecting 
since 19.10, preceded ihe pcibliciil inn 
nr most of ihe studies nf individual 
UnlngiiL'sc, Rinnan and Neapolitan 
ai iisis which have been produced In 
increasing uuinheis during ihe pasi 
lnieun years. 

Ihe sad fan k l inn ,iri hisiuriaus 
are seldrun strung on tasie even if — 
or pet'luip-, because — they are strung 
on learning. Most of them icioicu 
tar mmv over ihe iliscni-t-iv nf i lie 
one nhflLiire lost piiimiuu by their 
fuvonrite iii-List than ovaritis ninety- 
mne inns ter pieces which have always 
been with us. This is not to suggest 
rfini n him an sell n la r- .hip is nidi- 
1 1 shed in prtivide “some hibiio- 
graphical liuitresx” for rhe 
filuhle activities of the an trade ” 
as Mr Waterhouse declares the four 
volumes of Grave’s and Cronin’s 
A eynolds were intended to do when 
they appeared at ihe beginning nf 
this century. Least nf all could this 
he sii id uF Mr Wa lerltoii se‘s own 


over Ihe past forty yours. " Water- 
house ", mean i nc his volume on the. 
artist in the English Muster Painters 


series published in 1941, is univer- 
sally acknowledged today its thu 
standard work nil the subject r.nlier 
limn Grave's and Cronin’s once 
sacred work, from which lie tie- 
ill rotted large numbers of ** prime 
originals ”. 

Aithiitigh U evil olds’s paintings are 
uiiiisually well diiciiuieiiied by en- 
gravings, by exhibit inn catalogues 
(mostly i he Ko.vnl Arudcmv cilia- 
log lies during his own lifeiiim-j, by 
siLier hooks (though the inlerpre- 
tuiioii of these presents problems 1, 
accounts and contemporary notes, 
prcihlcins of cuminissciirship cer- 
tainly exist. As Mr Waterhouse 
writes, these are “ largely limited 
to guesswork about how much of a 
given picture was painted hv Sir 
.lobliiiu's own hand and to the 


Minor but masterly 


PETER LASKO : 

Ars Sacra 800-12(10 

338pp plus 296 illustiatinns. Pen- 
giiiti. £10. - 

Tile old-fashioned division of the ails 
into major and minor, that is lo suy, 
moiimucntn] and applied, or Art with 
a capital A and crafts, is still so pre- 
valent (hat in most general studies 
on the history of art, these so-called 
crafts arc left out as of sninlE cause- 

S ilence. The editors of the Pelican 
i story of Art made an enlightened 
decision when they allocated a sepa- 
rate volume to .!»■* .Vutr«, by Peter 
Lasko. fie lias written the first 
book in any language hi cover rlic 
Caro llri glati, 1 Oittfnlan and Roman- 
esque periods. 

Until now it lias been necessary to 
go tltro ugh a great number of bunks 
and articles, dually in Gcmum, eucli 
dealing with u particular period, 
Country or group of objects, such as 
enamels, ivories, bronze doors and 
many, others, to get detailed infor- 
mation on these mutters. This book 
« all Ihe more valuable sincu 
the views of the -'author are fre- 
quently fresh and now. By adopt- 
ing a rather artificial title— Ars 
Sacra— the pejorative term “minor 
»rrs Ims been avoided und the reli- 
gious character of the vast majority 
of the surviving objects emphasized. 

b . c 1,0 Jou!n tlmt during 
the Middle Ages these small-scale 
objects, often made of precious 
materials, were seen as equally Im- 
portant as, if not more important 
than, the buildings which housed 
them. Many of these works 
were venerated because of their 
function, as for instance, reli- 
quaries, cult tillages, liturgical 
vessels, altar fiomals, proces- 
sional crosses and a host of others. 
Enormous sums were spent on their 
manufacture and repair. During a 


time nf deep, if ufien naive, fitiili, 
iliese nbjects were admired nut only 
for their intrinsic value and their 
. craftsmanship but, above all, fur the 
part they ployed in the divine ser- 
. vice, in the veneration of the saints, 
nr simply us worthy itdi.mimius of 
places ot worship. 

Laskn suggests that llie.se “ minor ” 
arts frequently mok the lend In 
aiylisiiL’ chniigcs during the early 
Middle Ages, and this is undoubtedly 
true in nne or two instances Imt it 
can he argued ihui there is mnjile 
pi "°“ .Hun curly medieval art is Is 
worked m many media and that, for 
i ns ran ci 1 , u gnldsmiili amid equally 
weJi curve ivniy, iniim manuscript-, 
and wa I I-pu utiings, and even curve 
m Btone. Because of ihU vursatility 
tlie stylistic conitcxinns between 
vunwis inediu are not necessarily 
proof of the Influence nf unu tech- 
nlque on tnmtlter, hut nf their origin 
in the same workshops. The manual 
Uc Dt versts Ambus, which the auilmr 
accepts as the wink of the Saxon 
goldsmith Roger nf 1 lelumrshausen, 
describes many medieval techniques 
precisely li ecu use they were to lie 

i >y d craftsman, 

otherwise lie wuiild huve written 
separate treatises for painters, for 
sculptors, for goldsmiths and for 
glass-makers. fortunately, Professor 
Laskn, like a medieval crafts- 
{nan, is a master in many fields and 
ficqucmly makes striking compari- 
sons between works in different 
inediu, and lie very often uses 
illuminated manuscripts for the 

aHd*]vorfes, a " nbutio11 ° f mc,alworl1 

In spite uf Uie fact tltat works in 
precious materials had less chance nf 
survival Khun, say, illuminated boots 
or stone sculpture, the wealth of 
material as presented by the author ! 
* r rj[ f^ t P 11J ^ I . ,n K in In quantity and 1 
often brcntlitakjng in its beauty and I 
technical skilL Having spent many 
yeais in the Department of Biitlsh 


; “«!. MwMeval Antiquities nf ihe 

■ i- Alu.scuni, his approach in 

,c . ,s l,L ‘ aIill « will! is not 
only Siylisnc. hill also technical and 

■ one m aware ut once thui he 1ms ex- 
. mu med mid bundled many nf these 

;&,s 

Sa -V. in U bunk which 

5JJEJ h L rffltfva , nt c,n >uiries, rhe 
uthni hud tn niuke some omissions. 

Ids pS ,IBb ly c,,nce, »yates an tlie 
SPlfHSS c ? ,Hres IIls event meat 
SeriodH k h ■.'i !an a,,d J ll,e Ononiot, 
K T b, lt n ) nil ' uni . a,,d , coinprelten- 
Hn ’imH 1 *,? , nccc ^»y^ Komuncsque 
hud tn he trciiied more sum- 

inl’ hn S ,d M™ fiermo » lands 
,,,0h ® 'viiliin ihe s jilt ere nf in 

Mnsan mi is treat ed very fully 
f its isu|iuli]|| „ l)( | deiituiist lutes tlmt 

niS SliL ‘ m be t . 

Lt dI C f I ' VM,Rfi - Tl,e author states 

,,cnsr 111 n BE 

this is of minor importance.' 

For the first time, the nlaec nf 
Hnm 11 ,n ,bo tlcvcloplltcnt of 

the oS Ue a - n ci ls eiven “ s due, and 
the Ottoman influence on eleventh, 
century metalwork and ivories there 
Is properly emphasized. One £ 

fSinn^ °- f F, viden ce in suppori : 
R nmo^ nnn „ n, Huences on “First ' 

— • S c b v" r >lZ7„ , „“ v,ded ' ,omc ! 


i quest inn nf topic* This 1 ,,m |j, n 
leal priiMeiu. Ai one pnint in tlie 
present hunk he lists mi iVuvr than 
niiu! full-siru rnpies of a single 
Reynolds puriruii, all by iiunied 
ni lists, as well as eleven nt Iters. The 
purl rail uf Humvl'H, In inku ,iuuliier 
(‘xuntplc, whicli wus jniicluiscd bv 
• be Nsii icmal Gallery with the JVel 
culled inn in 1H7I, was acre|Uetl even 
liy Mr Waierliniise hiinself as the 
prime u</ cii'imi pnitiaii exhibiteij 
at lilt; Rnyal Acndfiny in 17X7 until 
ilic tmdniihtetl original suddenly 
uppeured in ]%f,. 

Il is in ibis field uf seiMr.iting the 
sliin'p fnnii the gnats that suniv nf 
Mr Wuiurltutise’s greatest successes 
Ji.nvo been achieved. The analytical 
cniulngiie iif rhe iiriist's works which 
upjieured in the 19-11 vuliinie is u 
work in which rhe nutlinr alone is 
wholly qualified tn dm an i ur cross 
the ndd i here and there, as 
lie has occasionally done since its 
appearance, in articles in the Wal 
pale Society'* anmml vnluuics and 
elsewhere. The book is unlikely ever 
m lie entirely sujierseded as a 
standard, work on the artist. Hut it 
jvus designed primarily as a cata- 
logue ruLher than a critical assess- 
ment. 

Inin the present hunk, nn ihe ntliri 
n.iijd, lie Imt poured the burning 
imd wisdom distilled from a life 
Lime s siiiily uf Reynolds and devoted 
a to an analysis nf his work. Ii is a 
succimi hut masterly survey of Rey- 
nolds s place in the liisinrv of paiiit- 
")«. The writing is tte.ii, precise, 
pahy and tm»d!y infnrnieil. It makes 
lively leading and is often witty. Of 


Iragon slayer Card play 


WaierL ‘I* Bu,, ° 7> brirfitS? 
VVaterhmtse says almost afg/ 

1 s,, y- On the problem~g 

fnnn‘ l »? ,, r° f ho,v 

* hu ft^was actually 
by Reynolds” in anyeivej 
he takes up a neutrafposliion 
if he is prepared to admit tb 
exaitinle, u drapery painter 
Hive been responsible for Hole 

I- ranees ^"'e’s cloak, leaving 

del at Is to he finished by tbea 
lamself. And he would wrdy a 
Lede that, for instance, the dress 
Lady Williams- Wynn in the doe 
portrait in rhe National Caller,- 
hardly be by the same hand ai 
faces. 

The 127 illustrations are : 
cellently selected to Illustrate 1 
points made hi the text while u 
same time including a high pr( 
[*«!• of masterpieces. They hate 


the portrait uf Dr Johnson he writes 
Hint • it would require u genius of 
reticcnco lo tone down the com mum. 
cativenesh nf his features ", ami the 
physiognomy of thy average .sitter to 
■i professional pm n, lit painter is 


been skilfully chosen jo as to, 
lap reasonably little with the 350 
Mime jilutcs in his 1941 volume, 
lime when u change in owacrshi 
the I’li.tidnn Press may hare n 
• ears thui the high standard of 
productions might not be mai 
ed, Reynolds is most enco 
The rejunduclions arc, on ihew 
ailmi rallies und telling details 
been specially photographed, 
binding lias been nicely chosen 
mutch sufficiently Mr waterh 
iitiinsbarottrji when they are 
side by side in the bookshelf, 
what is gained by printing the 
nn a fushlonable, gimmicky, . 
blue paper ? 


|£ SOYINKA : 

^ofAoomy 

B net Colliins- O. 

l[( «s that Wole So v inku urmt 
isi up his recent -spare of 
iir in drama, pnetiy uud pule- 
Uprose with a second novel must 
mhred ex|»ectal intis nf another 
tncomplox nnd richly iexiur»-d 
Iti htcriireicrx. .N'i'usuu nf 
■xisnot iliat honk ; it belongs, 
v. Kith his other post-prlsmt 
j-;i in Its narrower margin of 
tin determlmit inn to face and 
in Ac dragon of terl or, its inoro 
it use of allegory uud repro- 
ure character. These qualities 
OK it in particular with his 
flay. Madmen nnd Specialists. 
rmih of The Interpreters was 
iid of mythologized realism, 
i offered characters highly 
rhaied in their thiily aspects, 
iiffu towards a universal 
->iy through the divine, eiernnl 
Biuhlch they shared with the 
of Ananiy the treat- 
of both character and incident 
ifeiorical throughout. Tlie 
nters hardly take nn individual 
cd there are none of the nicta- 
1 subtleties which nude his 
novel so difficult, yet so 
ng. The rewards nf .SVimoii 
( way are of a kind we have 
recently to expect from Mi 
a-an unrelenting determiuu- 
ie count the cost uf Nigeria's 
; years, la show us how near 


cnm-enl rat urn, nrnittid the quest of 
Oleyi for his girl Iriyise, who has 
turn hruiully uhducred l»v tlie puli- 
m* 11 1, , , , ltl .v high-ups of “ Cross- 

Kfvcr , tlu- dumiiiaiu region in a cor- 
| ii ,, t and puirifying body politic. 
t>|eyi has sought to infuse that body 
with i'l'vivitying seeds by scattering 
rlii uiigh it selected men from A[y6r6. 
Aiyeiu t based on u rail Nigerian 
coiiiniiinity in the Delta men) is u 
neglect eil enmer of the land which 
has preserved its own conuiiumil 
values mill iiiuiiil discipline amidst 
tin! general collapse; Imt Ufeyi's 
activities provoke a devastating 
i espouse 1 rum "the Cartel’’, whicli 
employs horli “spontaneous” uopu- 
lai vengeance and direct military 
repression against Us enemies. 

Ofcyi'.s liutminisiic initiutive is 
cmiiitei pointed by the activities of 
the Dentist, a highly trained assas- 
sin und revolutionary who favours 
ntnre ruthless methods of destroying 
the Cartel (which may stand both 
fur external and internal capitalist 
and political manipulation in Africa). 
The debate between Ofcyi atid the 
Dentist is never resolved, and the 
denouement seems to suggest that 
both methods may he necessary. 
Oleyi never points nut that those of 
the Dentist, however tempting, tend 
to assume u momentum of their 
own. One emm, however nobly in- 
tent inned, sivillly begets another. 
And this wns u mural Mr Soyinka 


Back to the land 


LESLIE ['Alt it l.s • 

Landscape in llrjliiin c. PStl-lXfiO 
N2pp Includliig M] i| lust rut imt*. 
L i l no/ ,aIK * 1 V 1 * sn 4 paiierlwck, 

LUKE HERRMANN : 

Ui-UIkIi Lands rape I’uinling of (he 
Eighteenth Century 

151pp. Pabcr and l-’almr. LIS. 

it is curious, tix Conal Shields re 
marks in the introduction m Leslie 
Parris’s catalogue of the exhibition 
now showing at the Tate Gallery, that 
‘no convincing account " exists of n 


subject so impnriaut as the rise of 
landscapo-painiing in Britain during 
uie eighteenth und iilneiecmh ceu- 


uic m a rote 

oSSan'ISS!? WW ' ,nsl,ired bv 

attributions and dates. It seems/S? 

iSSTbir. Pv? S 

Jwnjeeii 1100 and lS3o" w n° r dim? 

'll for a erpm t\na\ a.ui.i L 


A ' bipgriiphy by' Marlin CfaWrt of the nir/iu 

..i^wsKssssjff ap&set 

AmKl an ih 0p e d ^ nng lhe Chanak crisis ai’ 1922; and finally 
Ambassador to Germany when Hiller came lo poweiK ■ ’’ 

' £8.ob 


Hein^ia nn 


to Professor LaskoVj book’ 
fo^rd8 8 tLf°^ arcf j»eh made’ 

Variety objects suddenfv'^ hpr-nniB 


furies. Thu last attempt to do so, 
M. II. Grant’s pioneering Chronologi- 
cal History of the Old English Land- 
scape Painters, appeared half a cen- 
tury ago. Although it hn<j been re- 
cently reprinted. It is now very much 
put of date. Since Grant wrote, there 
have been numerous studies of indi- 
vidual landscape-pa inters by such 
scholars as Paul Opp6, C. F. Hell, 
W. G. Constable and others, many of 
them primed in the vuhtuble pages 
or the Walpole Society annua] vol 
untes. In any case, Grant made nu 
attempt: to examine tlie wiciuj,. phi Jo 
L- literary ■ background 

which, as the Tate Gallery exhibition 
catalogue emphasises, are so csseii- 

•* .Jho we ? re , lp a P swtjr die question 
an ^, wherefore came they tn 

wise ,,aS ] ° <>K ,,,,d no1 olh£?r - 

The copious footnotes in Luke 
Herrniaiui s bonk make it dear that 
W* in rfre w av of 
1 V* 0 rhr activities 

OT . indivkllwl land scapeqtai ole rx 

which has escaped hia eye ( au ex- 

John Wonttftn ■ which appeared in 
Country Life in 1958. and A much 

S hJ"i!l 0rtara ti,an < * sounds). 

2”' 'ifJ 1 “ 1 T2 WB i J th ’ pm in,<i 

British 


Imok snmelliing of * trunt 
effect, the more curious in ltd 
IleiTina-nn lias ulreddy publ 
• wo .studies nf Turner. ForCfl 
break away fiiim tho topogrtp. 
traditional still dniniumit when 
ftuguii painting, about wfllcb 
llernn.mii writes at sonio lens 
given far greater sigiiiflrtflce 
is soeit not ns all end in itself 
as leading lo ninetcondi-ceo 
licvdopmeots, not merely "p 
cal ” hut technical. Such, to 
stance, as the aim of so many 
itlneieeuih-century .'vatci 
artists to create something c 
uble with, even if not cent, 
against, orl as a medium for 
scapc-paiutlng. 

Tlie extent to which thii oev 
mem was due to contact vnth 
artists working in Rome, injsj 
lor Louis Duci'os, ait iucaflru 
forward by Richard Co» * 
Ln 1822 and taken up ^ 
Into C. F. Bell in his Wa pole 
article on Cozens, is still de 
In an interesting passage m 
he discusses this question at 
erahlc length, Mr ne*ypw* 
Bests thui Carlo Labruzd. 
colorist employed by CflWjWJ 


Wi 

lit. 


mm spirit came to extiiiciimi 
fcpalr. Tlie gcucr.ili/od power 
b allegory is all the greater 
w It is not prerisely located 
a; it has elements nf the mciui. 
i before, during und nfiot tlie 
lur. 

purpnxe his new fictional 
Hwilh fig rt-luiivL'lv cool pi use. 
'■II wiled. Soyinka's favourite 
iiof seedtime, liut vest and all 
rdireatcns them me humlleil with 
;: «ralled mill lyrical grace, 
nun be no dniiht of his mean- 
|r of the painful relev.iiin- of 
“t in his fiction, il African 
Mr Snyinku haiely tries 
Ho indivlduuli/i! his rider 
»JjO are struggling in preset ve 
wdlfl the embers of liinimuu 
» amfdsi exini'iinn and terror, 
mention uf this kind is bus- 
en the uinhiguniH prison 
! Naraun Kuruun, with Ids 
^ cogging foot and siigluly 
Ju'i'Hur. Tlie story It 
/Wn increasing specil mid 


wus keen eumigli to draw in rhe 
works lie wrote some eight years 
ago. Me drew it then by bis explora- 
tion of the legend nf Ogiin's blind 
descent on the town nf Ire. when 
the hi nod -era red god nf war slew the 
very men who bud summoned him 
to itieir aid. Tlmt he now sees the 
possibility of some Imnnrnilzuiiuu 
between “ therapeutic ” violence und 
litiiiiane creativity is suggested by 
Ihe dosing puftes, for, though Ofeyi 
(intis Iriyise right enough, it is the 
Demist who rescues her. 

Since (lie prim'iuul actors of this 
novel are rtnilly functions, alterna- 
tive inodes of union und boinjj in a 
desperate lime, the best writing is 
often [mind in de script imt. And 
wliot is desi-ribed. tin in much nf Mr 
Soyinka's recent writing, is almost 
obsessively Inn rifyittg. Ho Is detjr- 
mined to tub hi.s countrymen's fuccs 
in the deeds now ollteiiilly forgot- 
ten or denied. It is u iliiinkleas ser- 
vice, though perhaps u necessary 
olio, and it is to he hoped that his 
o iv it cie.it i ve imi nl so can now move 
beyond il. The last line of 
Hie novel -“In the forests, life be- 
gan in stir suggests tlmt it might. 


IT AM) CAL VINO i 

II custcllo del dcsthil incrociuti 

131pp. Turin: Elnamli. L 2.500. 

Il casteUo dei dcstini incrociuti is 
in Uni parts: the first, and title-part 
appeared in 1969 as tlie text in one 
nt Franco Maria Ricci's lavish art 
volumes, devoted, in this instance, tn 
a pack of 'Tai nt cards ; the second 
part, whose title is h modification, 

4 La layei iia dei destini iiicrociati ", 
was written mostly before tlie other 
but lias only now been published. 
Bntli parts are constructed un the 
same principles and together they 
make a shrewd and diverting exer- 
cise in practical nurratology. 

What Italo C-alvino has done is to 
take two different packs of Tarot 
cards, a fifteenth-century one from 
Renaissance Italy, and a much more 
plebeian one from eighteenth-cen- 
tury Marseilles, and tn dispose the 
individual cards as systematically as 
lie found possible as the supports of 
brief narratives. His use of the 
cards, in fact, is very precisely the 
use nf them once made by fortune- 
tellers. But his methods are more 
complicated. As the title suggests, 
the stories he makes up from the 
sequences of adjoining cards must 
be made to intersect. In the first 
half of the -book lie crentes a “ magic 
square ” nf cards from which stories 
can ho read in all directions, from 
right to left, left to right, top tn 
bottom and bottom to top. Calvino 
has created an iconic crossword, a 
sort of cross-image diagram. 

The stories in this half die adap- 
ted to the origins and opulence of 
the particular Tarot curds they were 
written to accompany: they are 
courtly, gallant, formal, and eventu- 
ally introduce characters and epi- 
sodes from the f 'rlanda Fwioso. In 
a perfectly appropriate onachro 
nism. 

But if all Is well In the Castle, 
die Ttivcrn poses problems, as Cal- 
vino indlcnles in a post face to the 
hook. Here he tins a larger pack to 
cope with und obsessively though 
he tried he did not manage to orga- 
nize it to anything like the same 
degree nf finality ns the earlier pock. 
The system of the “ Tavcrnn dei des- 
tini inerndati ” is sadly defective, 
but Cnlvliio decided to publish It ns 
Jt stood In order to exorcize him- 
self from its problems. The stories 
arc not founded on neighbouring 
and fixed sequences of cards at all, 


but are derived higgledy-piggledy 
from die pack tn suit tlie uullioi. 
There is a “ square ’’ but it is nti 
longer a magic one. 

Because this second pack of 
Tarot cards had ii quite different mid 
less glossy origin thun the first one, 
Calvino lias nlsn cried to induce a 
different kind of story from it, ex- 
ploiting his yeti for apocalypses: in 
the Tavern the narratives rondiiy 
become disorderly and overstep the 
civilized bounds imposed oil the 
earlier set. In particular, there are 
const a in prophecies of lintv imiiire 
may cuke its revenge on mankind 
and eventually reassume full occupa- 
tion of tho inhabited world. 

This. If you like, is a desperate 
reminder that the author himself is 
in trouble, that the curds tire proving 
recalcitrant to bis highly contrived 
schemes.- And one uf the charms of 
the CasteUo dei destini incrociuti is 
the stealthy way in which Calvino 
so often dramatizes the very activity 
he is engaged on, so that such ines- 
capable themes as the Grail quest 
merge pleasantly with the very cere- 
bral endeavours nf the progressive 
novelist. 

The book is a limpid and eleguitt 
essay in the semiotics of narrative, 
as much a critical as a creative work. 
Its chief lesson is of the possibly 
inexhaustible resources of each 
Image ns an clement in a story. F.ach 
time Calvino re-uses a particular 
Tarot card its sense, naturally, is 
different ; there seems, in principle, 
no end to the number of different 
stories in which the same image can 
be differently combined. Some of his 
own inter pretntions ere more far- 
fetched than others, they are nearly 
always richly inventive. Often too. 
they align themselves quite readily 
into the sequence of an -existing 
narrative — the story of Oedipus, for 
instance, or of King Lear — making' 
one speculate, as most students of 
narrative since Fronp have clone, into 
the possible establish me nt of some 
primeval fund oF iini'ialivcs frum 
which all others could be easily 
derived. 

1 1 casteUo dei destini incrocieti, tho 
margins of which arc festooned with 
tiny reproductions of the tell-tnlc 
Tarnt cards themselves, raises such 
intriguing quest inns in the ienst arid 
way imaginable. Calvino may not. in 
the end, have quite mnnnged to tamo 
both packs, but both his early suc- 
cess and his Imor failure are un- 
failingly entertaining. 
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nmhitious with its modest material, 
and far ion ! mg. Young Gabriel, 
typically, thumbs the pages of Le 
Rouge u( le Noir for wisdom, and he 
ntrois an elderly ludy, of Bloomsbury 
cnnncKions, who has once shaken 
(lands with Henry .lames: Mr Fane 
ca» r i hope to emulate the daring of 
the one. nr the amplitude of the 
other. Paring down some of Gabriel s 
lung .self-commiininga would have 
left — does leave, iF one reads, as it 
were, between the heavy paragraphs 
—the psychologically shrewd, 
adroitly-plotted novel embedded in- 
tide the 100-odd dense pages we get. 

Gabriel's encounters with tlie ex 
lending list nt girls and women with 
whom he strives to define what love 
means to him are. in fact, related 
Willi perception and accuracy * he 
women Mr Fane creates offer a per- 
haps more varied and . plausible 
account of the demeanours of people 
in love than the well-meaning, 
blundering Gabriel himself. The 
author has a belter ear for dialogue 
than he appear* to realize in bis dis- 
inclination to usejt— ® 
of Gabriel’s lung Interior mo»ojRUes 
are not frequent. The prose is gjne 
.illy both delicate and flexible - rape 

tiiiim and- OT ^ r ^ ,HbD f r f 1 l f^Scifve 
ititnrwosiry enemies of iis.rffec ua 
rn'ii. Tho ^toiy i* slow yet credible, 
■vru»a : -ite in a nicely-arranged opeu 

■ -ndid way us Gabriel finds his auuur- 

aft i‘m“o 

*yssa^s^3?^ 

nique. ' .- f ... . 


DANIEL BOULANGER 
Fouette, coclier 1 • 

288pp. 29fr. 

Lcs dessous du del 
354pp. 35fr. 

Paris i Gallimard. 

Le Monde the other day described 
Daniel Boulanger as. notra meilieur 
conteur conteinporain *, and that lias 
for some years seemed to bo the case. 
With Fouette, cocker /, howerer, for 
the first time and very unwillingly, 
one begins to feel certain reserva- 

tl0 In* addition to the forty-eight films . 
he has written M Boulanger produces 
more than, one book a year, mostly 
volumes of short stones ; up to npw' 
the quality of their human interest 
and 4 fine, dense writing has been, 
amazingly consistent. Here, though, 
one feels that every .word M^Bou Ian- 

ger has recently wntten has hpmed 
its wav into Ftmelte, .cocker J . _ and 
that a^good mafiy could, with i advan- 
tage, have been blue-pencilled. Spme 
o! the stories and characters are lust 
not very interesting, and their 
author’s usual sure Command of lan- 
guage sometimes fritArs. . pere are 
Too many occasions when B ^iving 

after effect is apparent, and the 
effects achieved are too often some-.- 
what glib. Word Play such u i.‘ una 
bonne & bonnet ”, V un bruit d’erifer,; 
fer sur fef ”, and the words siche . 
M?8che “ and " pfiche” used Within 
the spaca of five lines- are, In jheir, 
arbitrary arid, contrived.; 

ffl when lbe'o|3v charactcrlMtion 

of a girl, to whom, the reader is not 
supposeo to feet sympathetic, is. 
^hcVuppar iip, burnt by depilatory, 
V 7 .Vlt J3st wiU pot do. ; 


.All is not Inst, though ; M 
Boulanger’s interests remain as 
omnifarious and his dramatis per- 
sonae as odd and varied as before. 

He brings us a coachman, a bache- ] 
lor journalist obsessed by his imagi- 
nary daughter, an impotent husband 
who pays for his wife to experience 
the delights of. a brothel in reverse 
(male prostitutes for lady customers), 
a widow In a state of levitation, a 
happy house painter, whose happi- 
ness the people of his town so re- 
sent that they kill him. One of the 
best stories features a legless 1 ex- 
soldier with a consuming interest 
in philately,, and another presents a 
country -lawyer who is a Sunday 
painter in the style of Courbet, 
Tempted by a Paris dealer tQ sell 
some of his paintings as recently dis- 
covered Courbets the notaire finally 
resists, but the ironic twist to the 
tail of the story shows M Boulanger 
at his very best. , . ! . 

: Les dessous iu del consists of' 
’’Retouchris” and ! Is a sequel to the - 
volume of that name that M Boul- 
anger. published in 1969. Poems or 

E rosS-poems, many as pithy' as 
alkus, they comment (in alphabeti- 
cal order) -on ' everything from . 

" ! 'Absence u to- “ Waterloo ”, bv 
way of “God » " Madrid " « Mozart V 
aha ** SadncsA . Sometimes they are ' 
successful-: verbal snapshots of ait . 
extraordinary or ordinary moment in : 
time. Sometimes they- are fairly 
obvious, at other times remote, am- ' 
blguous and allusive, and they make 
plenty of .play wjth their author 
ever-recurriog fixation about 1 mir- ; 
rors. Llke Fohelte, cpchal- 1, though, , 
Whose publication date they share, • 
they are a, bit pf a: mixed, i bag, . 


Turn Again, 
Westminster 

WOODROW WYATT 

‘ WW's purpose is not 
primarily the negative one 
of destroying our political 
illusions ...ills the positive 
one ot putting forward 
remedies tor the detects in 
our political svsluin ' 
BERNARD LEVIN. The 

Observe i 
£2.95 

Watergate 
The Full Inside Story 

Lewis Chester. Cnl McCrystal, 
Stephen Aris and 
William Shawcross 
' . . . es clear and compre- 
hensive and broathtakingly 
exciting a record ot the 
available tacts as could 
possibly be imagined ' 
MICHAEL FOOT. Evening 
Standard 

Hardback Illustrated £2.95 
Paperback 85p 

1939 

The Making of The 
Second World War 
SIDNEY ASTER 

' . . . a brilliantly assembled 
and thoroughly documented 
narrative ' STEPHEN 
ROSK1LL. Sunday Telegraph 
Illustrated £3.95 

Hitler’s 
War Aims 

NORMAN RICH 
* A work at line scholarship 
by e historian whose 
professional skill Is apparent 
on every page HUGH 
TREVOR-ROPER. The 
Sunday Times 
Illustrated £4.50 

Believe What 
You Like 

C. H. ROLPH 
' . . . intrinsically fascinating 
reading and s useful historical 
and s octal document * 
CHRISTOPHER EVANS, 

The Observer 
£2.25 

Hide And Seek 

DENNIS POTTER 
' . . . one o/ the cleverest 
and funniest first novels f 
have road . . a mafor new 
novelist has been born " 
AUBERON WAUGH, 
Evening Standard 
£2.25 

A Woman 
In The Sky 

JAMES HANLEY . 

* Mr Hanley at his beat * 
ROBERT NYE. The Guardian 
£2.25 

Pictures ; 
From Italy •*. 

CHARLES DICKENS 
Introduction by 
David Parolssien 
The pnly edition of this 
enchanting book available 
In a single volume Illustrated 
In oolo ur with Samuel 
.. Palmer’s lour original 
drawings and with . 
contemporary paintings ■ 
Illustrated £2.95 

EqiiUS 

PETER SHAFFER 

‘ . sensationally good ‘ ' 

. The Guardian 
..magnificent ’ Suriday 
v! ' Exprusa 
' stunning in its, Impact ’ . 
; • Spectator 
/ i ' £1.W 
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Songs for other ranks 


Li I T ED STATES 


CHARLES CARRINGTON (Editor) r 

The Complete Iku-rRck-Raom Ballads 
of Ruriyurd Kipling 

17Cpp. Methuen. £2 (paperback, £1). 

It is greatly to bo hoped that R ml yard 
Kipling's slow use on L front a trough 
of almost total critical neglect may 
soon lead to sonto critical editing of 
liia work. Probably the fact that this 
Is stili in copyright lias something 
to do with the lack, but whatever the 
reason the position is lamentable, 
especially so far as the verse is con- 
cerned. Tlte only “ complete " edi- 
tion of Kipling’s verse, the Definitive 
Edition published in 1939 by Hoclder 
and Stoughton, is, to put it mildly. 
Inadequate. The urder in which the 
oems are printed is wore or less 
laphazard. They are only occa- 
sionally dated and then, as nftcu ua 
nor, wrongly, Place of first publica- 
tion Is only rarely given and in no 
reliable manner. The only glosses are 
those of a few Hindustani words 
added by Kipling himself when the 
poems were first published. The 
volume does not even include ail 
published work. Not surprisingly, no 


Fhe indispensable diplomacy of ‘ Chip ’ 


E 


editor's name is attache 
The title of Charles Cnrrine ton’s 
book, Tlte Complete B anuck-Room 
Ballads, amused expectations, if 
somewhat puzzled expectations, that 
in respect of some work at least 
this critical lacuna might be re- 
dressed. It is not. Mr Carrington's 
intention, it appears, and on the face 
of it it is a reasonable one, Is to pre- 
sent an introductory collection of 
Kipling’s soldier poems to new 
readers who may be Interested to 
know something of their back- 
grounds with explanations of mean- 
ings now obscure. But the title is 
misleading. 

The book consists of a long intro- 
duction, seventy-seven poems, and 
twenty-one pages of notes. The 
poems are divided into four sections. 
The first, .under the subtitle 
“ Barrack-Room Ballads ”, consists 
of . the . poems grouped unde* dial 


title in the 1392 publication Barrack- 
Room Bull this and Other Verses. 
Kipling printed twenty-one poems 
in this group nnd so docs Mr Curring- 
ton, though tlm first, the subsidiary, 
dedication “To T.A.", he does not 
number, nr include in the contents 
list or thu index of first lines. The 
second section, with the same sub- 
title, includes the seventeen poems 
that Kipling also subtitled ihus in 
the 1896 volume nf verse called The 
Seven Seas, and to these Mr Cnrrlng- 
con has added 44 Bobs ” mid n poem 
here called by its first line, “ My 
girl she give me the go oust ". (This 
poem appeared inside a story in 
Life's Handicap nnd had tin title: 
In the Definitive Edition, where it 
was first collected, it is called 
'* Private Oi tlleris’s Song ”.) These 
two sections include all the poems 
that • Kipling himself apparently 
regarded as bairn ck-room ballads 
nnd so named. 

Mr Carrington's third section is 
subtitled “Service Songs”, and con- 
sists of seventeen poems from 
The Fife Nations of 1903, with “ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar” of 1899. 
.The last section is called “ Epitaphs 
of the Great War ” and contains 
eighteen nf these epitaphs from The 
Years Between of 1919, and, from 
that same volume, “ Gcih scuta nu ”, 
In iiono of the sections are the 
poems arranged in the order Kip- 
ling gave them. 

Thus our reasonable expectation 
from Mr Carrington’s title, of cither 
a moic-tluut-liitherio-complete edi- 
tiau of the volume called Barrack- 
Room Ballads of 1892, or n con (luted 
collection of the ballnds, so-called; 
from that and the 1896 volume or 
poems, is not fulfilled. Mr Carring- 
ton's collection could fairly have been 
published under some title that im- 

E lied a unitv of poems about soldiers, 
ut his title is In too ninny ways 
misleading. It is difficult not to fuel 
(hat if Kipling had wanted some of 
his poems from The Five Nations 
and The Years Between to be re- 
garded us barrack-mom bulbuls, he 


would have grouped them together 
uml subtitled them so, us lie did in 
The Seven Sens. 

Bui he did not, and for the obvious 
reason that these I utcr poems are not 
burruek-ronni ballads; nut, that is tu 
say, poems about the oilier ranks of 
the Regular Army and as much, 
indeed more, concerned with peace- 
time life bused on the barrack-room 
than with an army nt war. The army 
of the Smith African War, with which 
Mr Carriuginn's third section is con- 
cerned, mui the First World War 
army of the fourth section are each 
different from that earlier army and 
from each other, and it is surprising 
rli.i r a professioii.d soldier, ns Mr 
Ciirriiigimi lias been, should think 
thu earlier title would continue to 
suit. Not only is the hnr rack-room 
virtually absent from the poems of 
the second two sections : neither 
“ Gethsemaue ” nor the epitaphs of 
the last section can reasonably be 
called ballads, let alone ballads of the 
barrack-room ; there is no 
reason to suppose that “ Gethse- 
maue” or some of the epitaphs are 
intended to bo about other ranks 
rather than officers. 

The justifying unity, then, is only 
that these ura all pnetus about sol- 
diers, but, since this is so, the col- 
lection would have hud more point if 
it had included either only Kipling's 
best poems about soldiers or else ull 
bis poenis about soldiers. To him, 
history was so continuously a mirror 
of Lite present (but it is hnrd to feel 
that he, in n collection of his soldier 
poems, would uot have included, say, 
11 All the world over — ”, emphatically 
an othcr-rnnk lament, and " Rimini , 
as much about thu Cockney soldier 
of Kipling's day as the ostensible 
Roman speaker, and “The Irish 
Guards ”, which is rather about the 
First World Wur than Fontenoy. 
Would Kinling himself have omitted, 
and especially in the last section, his 
poenis about wur at sen ? Would lie 
ItHve left out Ins single Air. Force 
epitaph ? Kipling's verse is obviously 
u gold-mine la selection-makers, uml 


future years will undouluedl.v see col- 
lections far less justified and com- 
plete than ibis one. lint ihi.s one is 
neither sufficiently justified nor com- 
plete. 

There remain the introduction ami 
the notes. Thu Inner are, on the 
whole, good ami helpful, giving de- 
tails of first publication, explana- 
tions of tricky words ami phrases, 
and, simply, husic historical or social 
background. The ini rod net ion is also 
simple, perhaps over-simple. It seems 
odd, in no matter how short an 
account of Kipling's life, not to men- 
tion his schooling ami so recall him, 
to readers who may know little uiiout 
him. as the author of Stalky and Go, 
Tlte section mi dialect is somewhat 
dogmatic ns an exposition of popular 
linguistics, and, ns with his biography 
of 1955. Rudyard Kinling, it is hard 
to feel happy with Mr Carrington as 
literary critic. To say, for instance, 
that " It is Rudyard Kipling, uot Ber- 
tolt Brecht, who says in more than 
one bnllud 1 Make- love not war’" is 
to claim for Kipling nil essentially 
later attitude that would have appal- 
led him. 

Again, it is true that Kipling “ hud 
n correct enr, a line sense of rhythm 
nml n luve of simple tunes ” nnd that 
his popular poems were often influ- 
enced by hynm times and music-lnill 
songs. Uot we cannot feel so confi- 
dent of Mr Carrington's ear when lie 
tells us that “Mandalay", with its 
foil r-sy liable foot, was based on an 
old wait/, lie may he right, 
blit we need the evidence, ami 
our doubt is deepened when we 
recall that in tlte biography Mr Car- 
rington told us tlmt the rhythm of 
" Mamlulny " was similar to that of 
Foe’s *’ Raven ", that the key phrase 
“ Come you back to Mandalay " is 
“identical in its timing" with 
" Quoth the Raven * Nevermore ’ " ; 
tills is only formally true, uml valid 


Tu r g** » ^ ■■ 

lyild smicnumi, hc™L i ‘3s!s> lll,,l!lory 
are luirdly from 
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ami Nicolson. 


in Russia. Hot nit inquiring and 
flexible intellect cnihled him to 
work with distinction in Manila ami 
Paris ; indeed his report nil his 
ambassadorship to Paris, entitled 
“ l.e Grand Charles", is one of the 
best things in u very good book. 

I’e rlmps this is because Mr 
Hohlon’s chapters on the Teheran 
und Yalta conferences, while ex- 
tremely 


even if nii imagina^onVTm^ ! 

if they were, why suppoA 'am between the United Stines 
of having the deid L ff Soviet Union dur.ng and 
r own epitaphs is borrit t the Second World War must 

Sp«w ft »wM erCt * the single tremely interesting, cover ground 

? As »** rtBtdenieiitln the Ion gum .ill | lrts l)CCI) we n ri|] e rt hy purlieu 

terse t, S hl pieces. a : sides wlm P !,ms ul l,WJ decision-making level. 

A n doit nnv °'*A S f ° 1 l,r “ « Aa Ga * TLo MUH thc rosner! As President Roosevelt’s inter- 
Anthology. A final oddity ^ and exetuuu S J • pro ter and, to u growing degree his 

.. i * l ,h « Mr cL2 ' j ® I,*!, ,- l^s 1 1^ 1 C R oil 1 " n »* lvisL ’r on Russia, Mr ^Hohltn 

believes ladies bustles viwaT stfoohwiory. lliti . d hived nn iiiinortuiu hut nrit a sismi- 

exaggerated trains of their tilth ** most l>l ,l,t? l'icum role. VVhnt he docs underime, 

thus considerably falsifyin^KipUj *rww- and in the 

image in • ^ Boblen was not, perhaps, as 

Whe„ ,h.ki«- W ttl) MlTe 

Ths guns ,he 4^1 j* . Z-uwS^lr w“ 

*** jifltfj, he combined a number 
The compilation, then, cannot flualities, most prominently 
called satisfactory, for it trier flrfun Md judgment, tlmt mode 
straddle too many stools. The ltd t almost itidisiicnsable to presi- 
on dialect doesn't entitle this m a at diverse as Roosevelt, lru- 
culled a scholarly edition. The clw ^ud Johnson, 
of poems, made as it ii by subh c Up » Bolilen differed from his 
mutter and that in a (onus Aictologists in one import- 
arbitrary way, can gm only tti iwpect . 11e maintained, wh.-r- 
not much aesthetic pleasare, « ^rved. an ul iding interest 
is impossible to pretend that illj 

t mems here rank among Kiplii 
lest. The lack of authoriraiive ltd m 

once for much that is said hf T 1 . ^ 1 ■ J 

iniroduciiou and notes reoden* 4 Q O O Cl ft 

may lie new only doubtfully vtlurt LXJ-XXv-'O di.Xt'ClvX 

So neither critics nor new reaai 
cun be well enough pleased. 1 
former must still await proper t AMIBr . 
ing of Kipling’s work. The latter f 1 '® 1 *' AMIRIiSM . 
still lie best served byT. S. 


A Choice of Kiphngs Vote 
if they want an acstheuMUj . 
ing Introduction to the highest pj 


capacity of this greatly 
estimated if often sadly flaw(dp4 


i comemporars atmosphere 
this is accessary, is the suspicion 
and distrust with which the Russians 
•ipproachud their Western allies. 

On this point and in the develop- 
ment of postwar hi tit udes, Witness 
to History corrects many of the 
myths propagated in Britain and the 
United States by the historians of the 
New They would have it Lhat 

the West, puiiicularly the United 
Stales, caused the Cold War. But 
after the i’otsdiiiu conference, Mr 
Roll I en records, “ there was little to 
lie done m induct* the Soviet Union 
to heroine a reasonable and cooper- 


ative member of the world commun- 
ity. Discrepancies between the sys- 
lems were too great, the hostility of 
die Soviet Union towards capitalist 
countries too deep 

As adviser to the Sccretury of Suite 
for the next few years, he saw his 
job as “ trying to help work out solu- 
tions to the problems of u ravugod 
Europe, Hnd, above all, to prevent 
the cold war front erupting into u 
shooting war ”. 

The expertise displayed by Mr 
Bohlen whs hard won. He first went 
to Moscow as a diplomat iu 1934 
and it was there, as the senior Rus- 
sian-language officer in charge of 
political reporting, that Mr Bohlen 
first made Ills mark. It is an extra- 
ordinary and fascinating story. 

Through a friend in the German 
Embassy, Hans Heinrich Herwuith 
von Bittenfcld, usually called 
“ Johnny " und later, after the war, 
Bonn’s ambassador in London, the 
fledgling diplomat learnt of Hitler's 
drift in policy towards the Soviet 
Union, a shift that culminated In 
the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 which, 
in turn, created the conditions for 
the German invasion of Poland. 

Mr Bohlen is not a scintillating 
writer. But. even for those who know 
[he story, the episode is as exciting 


ns anything ever written hy John 
Buchan or lan Fleming: the two 
young diplomats, Ilerwurth deeply 
concerned for his country be- 
nefit h a gaily charming exterior, 
Bohlen conscious tluu lie bus uit in- 
side view of one nf the great reverses 
of diplomatic history; the careful 
reports to' Washington ; the doubts 
about him far Hiller will go and 
Stalin’s reactions ; and, always, In the 
background, the vast, grey muted 
mass of the Russian people end, hun- 
dreds of miles to the west, the clunk- 
ing machinery of a rearmed Germany 
and the irreducible complacency nf 
the British und French governments. 

The most important years nf Mr 
Bohlen's distinguished career were 
those he spent as adviser to Repub- 
lican and Democratic Administra- 
tions on the Soviet Union and finally 
his tour ns Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. The distinction with which 
he fillod this post during the Khrush- 
chev years is part nf the history of 
the United States. He was removed 
tint through any full ing on his part 
but because of the hostility of John 
Foster Dulles. 

So Bohlen was banished to Manila, 
where he made himself useful hy 
providing an Administration that 
was not particularly interested with 


some lucid fniticnxt s mi the innnuei 
in which ihe Philippines wore deve- 
loping. “ One was the fact tlml liu- 
govcnunemal institutions, modelled 
unfortunately mi our own, were too 
sophisticated far the Filipino peuple 
to manage effectively.” 

Then, a 1 'cnsnuubly triumphant 
return to the centre nf tilings under 
John V. Kennedy nt t lie time of the 
Cuban missile crisis, ruul appoint- 
ment to a major ciuhussy in Paris. 
History may record ihat Mr Hflhlen’s 
services iu Paris out weighed any- 
thing lie hud (lone before. Primarily 
they can be summed up in his claim 
that “ f think it wus l whu convinced 
Kennedy, and Johnson later, to avoid 
fighting de Gaulle." 

Few diplomats coveted as much 
ground, fewer have written so com- 
pelling a book. But diplomacy does 
something to a man's style. “ Chip ” 
Bullion is u lively, engaging mini, 
full of human juices, a gourmet und 
raconteur. Men and women who dis 
agreed profoundly with his vicWR 
come to his table in Moscow, Wash- 
ington and Paris because they could 
not bear iu miss " mi evening at 
C Ivip's He wus often bud-tempered, 

extravagant and luirsli, but never 
mean. None of this, the essential 
Charles E. Rob lew, comes through in 
this solid, worthy honk. A pity. 


of a Revolution in the 


Tom Stacuv. 
i ill. 
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The canonical Dryden 


Hie Works of John Dryden 
Volume II: Poems 1681-1684 
Edited by H. T. Swedenborg, Jr. 

488pp. University of California Press 
(IBEG), £9. 

The California edition of Dryden 
begins to make a bravo show on the 
bookshelf. With the publication of 
Poenis f 681-1684 seven volumes of 
the projected twenty have now 
appeared and another is in the press, 
Editing is not normally a full-time 
occupation, and has to be carried on 
by most scholars in the time left over 
from teaching, examining, sitting on 
academic committees, end much else. 
In addition to suen duties H. T. 
Swede nberg shared in the editing of 
the first volume with the late Edward 
Niles Hooker (1956), end as the sur- 
viving general editor has had the task 


probably 
iiesc and 


< pf supervising ail the volumes that 
have so far been published. Volume 
II, containing both parts of Absalom 
and Achitaphel, The Medal, Mnc- 


\io Itfici, together 


, 1S r r oguai' and 
certainly one bf the most 


. Flecktxoe and Bel 

:£& BBSS. 

■hem”' and a-:dcto£h 
: ^epilogues, Is certalaU 

1 important,' ^{Id must have been one 
•iof the mostdUficult.to edit/; m 

• £ The- tnOdern . edltbr of ’ ftrydpita 
: ; major:, poem* upw •„ finds •: WrtuelE 
I'jfaced; with an accumulated mass -of 
: '.ehrainfiHwy ttnd.'tepli&tion (much 
m’ 5 £ ; .^rk-^r the" past two 

■ decades) which h* Cdflftot afford to 
: JfiPore, but, which’ he will often be 
(inclined t;o reject. He may /Sprae- 
. tunes have to. decide • between mo 
•pt more’ different mterpretatipna of 
the same passage - Arid between con* 


he is Amcvicnn, he will 
have to be told. With these 
many other problems Professor 
Swedenborg has dealt judiciously 
and successfully. The political, reli- 
gious or personal background of 
each major poom is fully and 
clearly explained, and the annota- 
tion, which is based on an enviable 
familiarity with Restoration litera- 
ture and history, is generous— at 
times perhaps over-generous. The 
. commentary for the whole volume 
runs to close on 2QQ pages, and 
seventy-six of those are required for 
Absalotn and Achitophel alone. A 
good deal of this space is taken up 
with long illustrative quotations 
from contemporary sources, though 
these are in general so relevant and 
so interesting in themselves that 
one can hardly wish them away. 
Still, one cannot help remarking the 
difference in this respect between 
Professor Swedcnberg’s commen- 
tary and Vinton Dearlng’s textual 
notes, which are models of disci- 
plined compression, 

. A few . of the explanatory notes 
::; w;^perhaps 'imen to oMMlon.-In Arx 
'/epilogue which Dryden Wrote when 
V&V Coqrt aivi parliament were at 
’.Oxford in 1 1681 he -remarked that 
;, M in these Walls Great Brittain 
seems/ Confin’d ". ■ The editor may 
well he. right - In , suggesting that 
W alls ” refer? : t0 Robert 
icd’s ; tennis court. ‘ where '• lie 


free list. On n few occasions some 
word (eg, will -toil fulness ; squea- 
sie~ queasy) or allusion rcmtiins 
unexplained. When Dryden, jeering 
nt feeble writers of lampoons, dis- 
misses tlicir 

harmless thrusts, as if like Fencers 

Wise, 

They had agreed their Play before 
their Prize, 

—not every reader is Jikely to know 
that he U alluding to professional 
contests in “the Noble Science of 
Defence" (tho all-in wrestling of 
the day), in which the two swords- 
men often settled amicably before- 
hand (see Spectator, No 449) not 
only which should win, but how 


ROY FUl.I.liR .* 

Professors and Gmls 

Last Oxford Lectures tin Poetry. 

176pp, Audrd Deutsdi. £2.50. 


many cuts should be given and 

’ stv ‘ 


The oddest thing about the lectures 
which Roy Fuller delivered u( Oxford 
as Professor of Poetry was their 
titles, a series of durk conceits which 
sort ill with tlte sensible, unpreten- 
tious manner of the lectures them- 
selves, quecrly casting F. R. Leavia 
as a “ Radical Skinhead und 
specializing in orotundly gimmicky 
phrases like “ The Orbicnlurity of 
Bulbs ”. Perhaps those strange 
banner headlines were a bid for 
attention in tho congested Oxford 
lecture-Ust ; perhaps^ a jiarody— not 


vory pertinent in Oxford, however — 
received. Again, when the Duke" of oE the inflated and riddling inrgon 
York brought his Duchess home Of literary criticism ! perhaps a way 
— ~ of seeming to galvanize into a them- 

atic unity a series of talks which 
stray about in an essentially desul- 
tory way from one subject to another. 


from Scotland in May 1682. Dryden 
paid her a delightful compliment in 
the prologue he composed for her 
first public appearance at the 
theatre t 


"these 
11 Wood’* i tennis 


iFor her the Nightingales are .taught 

And Nature has fdr bei* delay'd^ e 
Spring. 

it might have been worth pointing 
out that the . second of those two 




■flictlng views about tho inrellectita, 
religious or political background jaf 
* i poems. He will constantly 'hnyf 
decide what the twentieth-cep 



the 
.to 

, tuty render can be expected" to 
.know. Does he know bis Bible.vor 
must he have •• the. dream off the 
.■neveflliiaan Jrine explained to hfm? 
la ha well up ia classical mythology, 
or should he be told that Thetis was 
fl Nereid, . mother of Achilles ? if 
the reader is Engii^ he. will know 
that Newmarket Is a race-coursa ; i£ 


s % Whs still ,a WaUed city. In his' 
y tp 7^ fie Loyal Brother 

i JUiyden. makes sortie pfty wftli the 
' the Critics, and asserts 

taxes glvO. and 
JthjsO novPence V. The. Whigs,' the 

' !:! Wtor-: ekplains, ; are’ attacked 


,oe r . ^Virco-isaij^ 

' ‘ ■ mbnesr^bjlh the critlca. - he sug- 

gests- give no pepcA because diTy 

:|gay away^vfrom; thb.7?3heat;& 

■, Dryden, howeyor, ls n,or laying that 


■fin e W^°^ I !J? PD0, '*» nefl ded it 
Will be f ound in The, Second Pert of 


Dryden. ?), refers :in similar terms to 
the homecoming of the Duchess ; 

\Vhat Buddeln Beams ! dii 

Whbse d renchlng R afn^fald Sf oiir 

m. oh '' ’ Vineyards waste ? 
The Sjiring so . .behjad her 

Op th* Instant is : .hi all her Bloom 
array’d.,.. 


■ the 
tt’l 


Thpse r however, ore small' mat- 
important is that in 
e Professor Sweden- 


. uuwevej 

if ters, Wjiat Is im 


. T: ‘ IT l • 

r .• J."./- . ••• t. 


Despite the relaxed manner, Mr 
Fullor'8 concerns arc urgent: begin- 
ning- with a recollection of tho war 
of the ' two cultures, the jectures 
brdaden Into a protest against ex- 
cessive subjectivity in poetry, a 
demonstration of what poets cun 
learn from sciancc end from politi- 
cal action, a praise of the rigours 
of metre as against the formless con- 
fessional sprawl of blank vorse, and 
of (he novelist's impartiality end dis- 
tance from what he creates as 
against the lyric poet’s anxious Bclf- 
solirfting fusion with it. The final 
lecture adopts Shakqspenre— the 
bluff, genial Shakespeare of the 
monument in Stratford Church with 
J 1 moustache curled upwards in the 
. style of a pilot in the Second War" 
—as the pair op sajnt of an- unrom- 
.antic art, .which inutatus a, reality qut- 
ajdb .itself, rather thou disclosing 
: emotional secrets or/aflmirilig its 
own technical ingenuity. The stud- 
ent audience is summoned back from 
its : artificial paradises to “ n wider 
and realler world ", and this, through 
renuiitsceiices Of the 1930s when 
Pp — — ■■ 

becomes „ t , T 

volVe^ne^t. 




Politics seems a kjnd rf S 
in art ; und it is sad ,hal 16 
In which these lectures 
delivered, and to which Mr 
sometimes refers, havcreccnw 
occupied und defaced by 
which have more of a chum 
tltlo of 41 radical skinhead u 
tho dofeiulera of culturt j 0 
it Is . applied. This ertr 
reveals the iaitwrl^® “ ut D , 
impotence of Mr P 

"the principles of artgc 
craftsmanship and 
guide-line in *9 CI1 
interior life"! he 
tlte opposition to 

by** too close association^ 
and' C the * 19® ; 

z cu]i is^^r 

assaults It today. « ® J , 

FuIIor appwrs as a veterta,! 

old campaign^ rather 

alert strategist 

to the cultural ills of tae 
. Although he salufes Dr 
George Steiner, J* 
thcJr embattled 
The most attractive paisMJJ, 
lectures are those 
speaks as the lltettiy ** 
about rhythm in poetry ojT 
view in the no«l rather tW, 
prophet of 

Thumbing ArMjMg[ it 
books, modestly /JggCT 
he feels hirow« th 

he never «uJm 
view which ^ Jtt 

umr noets never R- ; 


u Stanislav Andivski has 

7 1 *”. with due raiithui, is h 
U. latorcsiiitR oiil- : lie mii-mpis, 

• i'* ii?** comiMss, to judge the 

“ ii r 0 ” or .unlikeliliuud of Hit 

Rigorous recipes 

^ 'ARpoblem* croated bv the " half- 

colonial ism ” n f the war in 
JJi and nf i he statu of mind 
BP* °flhu while rudiciilx. 
I® dissidents, the ho called 
z! 1 , \ l, io untied fmves ami 
w-ncji , he conelutlci (hut the 
wertbrow of tho United 
jjwliutlon is extremely un- 
J ‘S° ® Ul,,, l , t would be 
y ftara tu mount— but 
Jt umarda a more authori- 
»Xu ' oppressive society ia 
E f! e ’ u " 1 , e M the means can 
dsi»«H‘ C ^ e die grave prob- 
SSSV r . adknl reform, 
ronnen| America today. 

ymw e n t 


iigaiiist tyranny. Their most de- 
pend.ibie is nf course, the fact tlmt 
in spite to everything thu United 
States is still, for the vast muss of 
its citizens, an excellent place to 
live. No wonder they uro deeply 
conservative fin tlte best sense). 
This, too. Dr Aiulteski leaves nut. 
The net effect is to make bis intelli- 
gent strictures hoik ton much like 
caricature. 

Worse still are what may lie called 
IV Amlveslct's quirks uml prejudices, 
lie uoi only dislikes America 


New 


Tapestries and their Mythology 

JACK FRANSES 



nt 



This is the first book ever published which covers 

tapestries and their mythology. Dealing with the 

artistic as well as the investment value of both 

modem and antique tapestries it Will Inevitably prove 

invaluable. The author Is an acknowledged expert In 

both fhe theoretical and practical aspects of tapestry 

many things 'about il iu. positively evaluation nnd preservation. 16 colour and 100 black 

hates, nnd they are cflen things that . , n h„h n niaohs £4 95 net 
to a i her eyes seem innocent (pop anil white pnorogmpns. t-i.vo nu. 


music is one example). Dr Andreski 
is, himself, an ^migro Pole, and Ills 
,ui it tides are very much those lie ar- 
mholes tu tint Polish Americans. 
Ik* d^ wells tin \'w dislike felt by the 


The World of Ancient China 

tie tlwelis 4111 X'W UISUMI ten uy I- CROSIER , , , , 

Pules olid the Blacks fdr tho rich, Chinese civilization, proverbially subtle, dates back 
intelligent, liurd-working, eohauvo (0 ancient Umea. It has remained undianged until the 

modern era. This book provides a wealth of Factual 
Information on Chinese customs, food, clothing, 
houses and architecture, the art of landscape garden- 
ing and the great Chinese Inventions and discoveries 
of paper, the compass, astronomical observations, 
silk, porcelain and the Chinese brush technique. Also 
discussed are Chinese superstitions and beliefs as 


eJliu — , — . . , 

Jewish families; und can write this 
passage ; 

. . . the mild disillusionment with 
the American dream among the 
Polish Americans has helped the 
Warsaw Government's cuittpalfin 
to win friends among them, also 
facilitated by the "folksy" nton- 
nor* and appeorances of the Polish 


folksy 

Sff wS 1 n med ? p h -° r*« «fiiur minVng'any Tew? 1 who Tver^ very vvcU as many otTier subjects. 16 colour and 150 black 

teliBcnJ^anj^yVrh consirictioiis during the post-war an( | whUe photographs. Many line drawings. 

Vi\w^ 0B e at d wma o^d wlthnm Lmioning i«hy there =are no c200ne L 

'SSTrSSmSP amm From nil good bookshops, or direct from: 

R and sf|mp - M01rt |,i readers who JOHN GIFFORD LTD., 125 Charing Cross Road, London WC2H OEB 

•mil, I Iioncfit from Dr Andreski s 


The World of Pompeii 

ALDO MASSA 

In Pompeii are preserved the remains of a city of the 
past. This book reconstructs the way of life of the 
people who lived there. The author re veals fascinating 
evidence of Pompeii's trade, architecture, theatre and 
religion. 16 colour nnd 105 black and white photo- 
graphs. C2.00 net. 

The Beginner's Guide to 
Swimming and Water Sports 

DONALD LAW 

The most scientific and up-to-date facts about 
swimming are given in an ca.sy-tn-u riders! and fashion 
The four major strokes arc fully explained "with 
detailed lists showing you how to correct any 
weak point 5. Eight other strokes are also described. 
The techniques pf how to coach, how to save life, 
and how to react In case of accidents are discussed. 
There arc also sections on canoeing, sailing, fishing 
and subaqua, rowing, punts and rafts, outboard 
motors, water polo, water skiing, and diving. 
■ 7 colour and 7 black and white pliolographs. Many 
line drawings. C1.50 net. 


*nd 


j. iiai^nipu 

if ri. ecl 8 decidedly exhi- .... , 

that were all, the- book would benefit from •— y-r;-- - 

critique will be pul off ; and those 


haaM T l T . a,, i tno- UDOK 

indeed urgently. 
* nr it say> many 

^ <hfS n »bom Dp,e ‘ ,Ue "‘ 

"Ste two 


wiui are noi may well be unabla io 
i.verlouk Ms un argued and unevt- 
denied Hveiuon 10 what may loosely 
C called ihe “youtji culture 
in all its aspects. He is justly wyera 


s&E&s&a 

tli nk-fna-iS for oassauus such as this : 


war poets ^ ^e; 

epic they longed 0 w }1 
plains at one Point 
and mean-minded i 


ifti 


i*®tmnrk Americans. This electronic 
&5f!L? ftct - ,b(? sharpness 

tj per 
laipai 
ttiem, 

^.fehpindeed iiVwmei fw passages 
American 

m i0 ^ re oul|nodBll 

KJn being solely by 
the d Hi nd l ? 8 . a ““thment 
fBPi P o? 0< majority, 
the Loft does 


It seems, unfortunately, that tele- 
ha< made democracy ju- 


viable by placing wo much pojv'er 
in the hands of a small number ot 
people, if left to commercial In- 
terests ibis irresistible influence 
is u ted’ In a manner which destroys 
at! moral, intellectual and ^aest^ belle 

nandiirdS I f ear ? nM 

socialization and cretlnization lwvc 
aunu so far in the United States 
(with other capitalist countries 

very brze dfjwncw), fj 11 t 
d 3? the civic virtues la too 

small t») prompt a vast yet beneii 
rial social leconsfrucnon. . . - 
' Cr.tinlK.iiw> " hy lelevWonJ. dm 


“i. ss ■ l 3£#i 



that, as Audeo.Mid^^ 
make notmng b«^ faaff 
loo self-effacing. 

altitude 

uneasy, demandittfgJJ nflt j^ 
meats nbten it 
nature to an’** 


js — * ’ • lltl I 

S" 5 the Kight 
\Vkts £$£*? Nothing 
V^tSSJ.Pfopare a reader 
>'tbtT a .° rd,na 1 r y. display of 

SgpfS&SKfr. 

'isaSBJffaaeass: 

5&V1S rig ’ d pnd9 ^ 

<e the C d^ n ' Sl1 ^ * ess due*. 

*«SL InyoUemem of 



,or «L htit TS5' naiton at .V7 l ';j l*i with 

38 their of rtte lime, wpipiy lhe 
^potaditHle M»J £g ua/d » Fh D luUting 
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A continent worth watching 
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FREDRICK U. PIKE. : 

Bpanish America 1900-1970 
Tradition and Social [rmnvniion. 

180pp including 59 il lustra Li uns. 
Thames and Hudson. L2.25 f paper - 
back, fl.25>. 

GEORGE CAMACHO : 

I Jilin America . 

A Short History. 

298pp. Allen Lime. 14.S0. ' 

Publishers, apparently, In recent 
years have quite forgotten the well- 
known story of one or their fraternity 
in the Uni red Kingdom iyIhirl* dumb- 
bed advice to his son mid heir was 

e ond correct: " Rem ember my 
books on Nelson nlmiys sell ; 
books on Latin America, nei'er | M 


Larin America is now in vogue, 
u region til surimis sludy in British 
uni vorsi lies, rluuigh Juiiclly yut in 
British sell unis ; gening more alien 
(ion from ihu niediu riiun it lias had 
since lb e days of heavy British coin- 
incrciiil involvement, ami slowly 
forcing itself mi to tvnrld attention 
as mi increasingly significant vie 
mein in imuniaiituiid affairs. 

There is reully mulling surprising 
In this developiHeiii, only ihm it has 
taken so lung to occur. Concentra- 
tion on Asia and Africa after their 

f iostwnr independence had to run 
ts course,' and she h«tsic strengths of 
Latin Atuericu as uu urea worthy ut 
urien i inn Innl in .ivsori r horn selves, us 
the fiu'i'casing pokiri virion of the 
world in tei'ii is of develojinicm 
gathered moment mn. The relevance 
of Latin America to the debates on 


development lias increased: its 

popiihiLiiui growth (faster than 
that of aii f v other cant i item) ; its 
problems ol rapid urliaiii/uiicjii with- 
out corresponding provision of em- 
ployineiii opportunities or social 
amenities: us economic character 
as a traditional supplier of primary 
com modi ries and importer of niutiii- 
racrureil products, and its experi- 
ence of import-suhstiiiilion InduMri- 
.illvniion — these, and many oilier fnc- 
tors, .stamped Larin Amcricn ns a 
continent worth watching, not only 
for itself, hue also for" whatever 
lessons might be learnt by otlier 
regions in a similar relationship with 
tlie developed stales. And, »»n the 
I ml it kill and social side, the iniernul 
evolmimi of the Latin American 
republics, wh.it li, tiller all, luid over 
oni' and a half ci'itt urics* indepeu- 
aeiti existence behind them, began 


Undomesticated cities 


JORGK E. I1AKDOY : 

Pre-Columbian Cities 
602pp. Allen and Unwin. £7.95. 

Pre-Columbian Chics is an English 
edition of a Spanish original pub- 
lished soma eight years ago, 
end it hits been expanded a good 
deal in the interval. In a sense, tlia 
author has undertaken an impossible 
task, since many of the sites he 
describes are ceremonial centres 
which may or may not be the nuclei 
uf densely- inhabited towns, and, with 
a few exceptions, nothing is known 
ubout the do most ic areas, if they 
existed. The book contains u great 
deal of matter of marginal relevance 
to the main rheme, which could 
better be got from archaeological 
textbooks. This includes much of the 
chapter on the origins of American 
civilizations, such us the Formative 
villages in thu Valley of Mexico and 
the Vrcceromic sites in Peru, and' 
the accounts of the Maya, Aztec and 
Inca would be better for severe prun- 
ing. 

The book is prefaced by a discus- 
sion of what a city is, summed up 
bv a list of ten characteristics in 
which tliu question-begging word 
*' urban ” uppoars frequently, mid 
which are so vaguely defined ns to 
leave Jorge E. Efurdoy discretion 
to include pretty well any site lie 
Chaoses among his cities. He also 
Includes some which lie docs not 
even claim as cities, for example 
the fortified sites of La Quern ad a 
and Chntchihuites in Mexico, Para- 
inoiiga In. Peru, and the fortified ' 
village of San Pedro de Atncamn in 
Chile. 

After the Introductory chapter, 
Dr Hartloy deals successively with 
Mexico, the Maya, and South 
America. He begins with Teotihua- 
can, which is exceptional in being 
universally recognized as a true city 
dating from the Classic Period and 
m having been studiud in some 
aetaii. There is a useful chronologi- 
cal .summary of what has been 


discovered, bin one misses any dis- 
cession of such interesting points as 
-the evidence for a Zaporov colony in 
the city or of the trade in obsidian. 

Dr Hurd oy continues with Tula, 
the Toltcc cupital, Xochicalco, also 
in rlie highlands, and El To jin on 
the Gulf Coast. Apart from a men- 
tion of indications of a dense agri- 
cultural population round Tula, the 
descriptions concern ceremonial 
centres and nutliing else, for the 
good reason that nothing is known 
about any urban populations. Monte 
Alhun, the nuiuhle Zapoiuc centre 
in Oaxaca, is now known to have 
had a considerable supporting pop- 
ulation, hut all we me told is : “Oil 
the valley slopes, on the terraces in 

the depressions between hills, und 
in neighbouring valleys, Monte 
Alban's inhabitants built their 
modest houses, scattered with no 
order niln-r th.in that imposed by 
the terrain.” Nm, perhaps, n des- 
cription of a city l Surviving plfinfc 
and sixteenih-cemm-y Accounts give 
its considerable inf urination nbour 
Tenndii'illan, the Amec iMpiuil and 
predecessor of Mexico City, and we 
are provided with an interesting 
and useful uccuiint of It. 

The Mnya section includes a chap- 
ter *' Did Hie Maya build cities ? " 
in which the author properly differ- 
entiates lie twee n the great Classic 
sfles and some Post-Classic ones. 
The small density of population 
makes him admit that the Classic 
ones are not cities by modern stan- 
dards, but he adds : “ For the pur- 
poses of this work, however, we 
must temper the usual standards of 
urbanism by considering the func- 
tions a centre served in its region 
and in a cot tain period of its 
history. Perhaps, after all. Mnya- 
centres were true cities." Perhaps 
wo also need a new term to distin- 
guish these centres, but until we 
know more about the relations be- 
tween the hierarchies of different 
centres and the social structure of 
those centres, it will probably be 
best tp continue to call them cere- 
monial centres. Post-Classic sites 



Balthasar on Prayer 

, HAJSfS ORS VON BALTHASAR- t2J i 
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■: .,-mpuUbn tarte tfwja literature bfspIrituaWy/ ■ , 

. . v ' Mary Holliday, tteiAodut Recorder 

The End of Man 

; AUSTIN' FARRER ' a$g 

&*#'«*• no ilher ovidoice 
; ■’ "" ;Rogei-fc: Roberts. Church Times 

The Pilgrim Continues His Way 

R. M. FRENCH 

This is thk $e qucj to The Way of whlch^ Hii 

Russian -pilgpm i-elates his further ad Vem tires. Ir tfffiraw 

• a spiritual oapehingeof joyous sixqplldtj 1 . " ■ ”, 


InnJi’fi w “ He ‘! I ,0IV " of Mayapin 

approach nur idea ot a city more 
closely, but did not huve a formal 
luy-out within the wall. 

Apart from u rntlier unfortunate 

* digression 011 North und South 
Andean ernes, the South American 

» i n s wilh l he “icu of Peru 
and Bolivia, and here our know- 
ledge is even tin nuer ilinn it is in 
Mcsmiiiimca. The clironologica] 
syste |n used is confused, since the 

Umljr l ! ai ' t Qt 1,1 e succession is 
Lxpres-sed m terms of Middle ami 

the i*;"™ 1311 ™ whereas 

f m ud,, l ,Ls «1‘« more 
recent system, now almost liiiiver- 
snlJy used, of Horizons und In- 
riS'*, Pe,inds ;. beginning with 
Fftr, I. y Il,,ern,< ; d 1 u * ,e Period. Any 
d fncuhjes. caused by this could be 
i l solved simply by omitting the 
SSLK SU i lC0 W - C fil,d "titles, as 

1*7 I ,L ‘ «W«I in this 

wotk, did . mil e Xl st jn the K flr ] v 
Intermediate Period" (or before 

Must uf l he spuce ulliicuiud to 

• .*>011111 A mer leu is iiiiiiirallv mid 
propvriy dcyniLd to the Chime 
Kiiigdiiin mid the 1 licit. There is u 
king discussion of Chan Chan, 
winch includes a good deal «.f the 
resu Us of roceiH work, lint It k 
nu/zltiig to find no lYfcrtmco in ihe 
nnnial pUmtu-nis which occupy large 
ureiis within iho " ciimleJs” and 
which hnve given support to the 
suggestion that iliey wuru tiio 

Rl ?h U ’ ? u- dend kln « s * nwintaitied 

by i heir kin-groups, as those of dead 
inens were maintained h v their 
ayllus. A number of Inca cities are 
adequately described, but there is 
no mention of Rowe's Interestine 
suggestion that Cuzco was deliber- 
ately laid out In the form of n 

Hi *lL MaChu would 

w-iss.to.s? w,,h - niy 

c i e Ki t0 , Il,s sites . 1“ Some 
cases from obscure sources, even 
though his industry sometimes 
SK fS t0 h , c misapplied. His biblio- 
MW h , y nn d Some I oF his iHustra- 
SJJSI ,1 lute c0 ' l Yeil1ent for archaeo- 
logists, although they may use them 
for purposes for which they were 
not intended by the author Some 
plans are excessively reduced, and 
sonic show provoking carelessness, 
for exampjejrwpB 45 and 45a have 
SS numbel 'ed sites, and 

oriJSfllVJl 6 k ey t ° s Y mbol s on the 
original has been omitted. The ex- 

Plnn 5 ^ 11 *, 08 bonJi in tM* transla- 

tion Is probably responsible for the 

JW JJ9W page references to 
plates, which appear tb apply to a 
Sorter text, amfwiiira & firiS'fi. 
codslstently up jo date ipeiy perhaps' 
impiiot . %_ the wrof, E y SHE! 


a bun i >i dciiiilr ago in attract far 
Uluru aiiuiuinu tii.m it Imd ilmu- since 
I be period or independence itself. 

One reason fur this was undoubt- 
edly the variety of responses the ron- 
titiem lias recently produced to cun- 
temporary pressures, ranging from 
tlie dislinciively t ilium model of 
socialist ( rtirisfnriiiai inn, tlie deiuo- 
cniticiiiiy-priKluced governments of 
Chile, both Christian lienmcrai ami 
Murxist, m lIic " refonnist " iiilliiaiy 
regimes of Peru ami I’anama, and i ho 
very different but none the less inter- 
osiing, military governments of 
Brazil and Argentina. The kaleido- 
scopic panorama which Latin Ame- 
rica presents, ami, indeed, has always 
presented, is one nf its fundamental 
Ijiscmatinns, and we, in the rest of 
the world, are in the process uf re- 
discovering it. 

The two bonks reviewed here are 
recent eFforts in that direction, mid 
Doth attempt u wide-ranging view. 
George Camacho, having retired from 
a distinguished career with the BBC, 
much of it concerned with Latin 
America, goes hack to the Spanish 
conquest and Portuguese sett lenient 
or the New World in a more or less 
straightforward account of the con- 
tinent’s history. Frederick B. Pike, 
who lias already made considerable 
contributions to the understanding 
of Latin American liiMury, and not- 
ably that nf Chile and Peru, takes a 
much shorter perspective, from the 
beginning ,,f ihu present century. 
Ami lie has a better defined theme 
ilinn Mr Camacho, namely that it is 
less the political tradition of revolu- 
tion, or instability, that is significant 
about Latin America tlum the social 
tradition of stability and gradual 
accommodation lii mini nut I change. 
He has un liitrmiiictory essay on this 
theme, which he treats contlnemaily 
ns the subject nf two cultures, before 
proceeding In test it in studies of 
individual countries in terms of their 
l went ieth-cent ury history. Ilis hook 
is splendidlv illustrated. 


P*Jud?iJaasft 

layman ami cenninlv to 
pern lion of tliesclLr n 

modest in pSLS 

■i jcal basis mi7 l hwkB^mid an fi , S ; 

Hus kind of continental treatmiot 

lufessor Pikes theme is caiainly 
i ot new and, again, he retelli?- 
Mory which is already 

S IO r ,1 :-„! ,Ut h , e COn,es much S: 
to distilling the work of xfcokn, 
phi ticularly in recent years, for th« 
benefit of n wider audience, ar 
enential task if interest in iaii!' 
America is really to be sustained, ; 
ns it should be. His bibliography^ 
for example, is quite first-rate, lit 
It is, more or less, up to date. 

Neither of these books will exdtv 
controversy about Latin America,-; 
and neither of them was intended 
to do so. Each, in Us own way, has 1 
somethin*' to say which is infonni. 
live and interesting, but they boi 
montpt the question of whetnerwa 
nave not now had enough of genera) 
surveys of Latin America, and need' 
to interest publishers much mora 
in more detailed studies of the wit* 
niieni's realities. Commercial cofc 
siderntions will, of course, alirayl 
loom largest, and it is still a moot 
point as to how far the market ii 
ready for such studies, especially, 
when the price uf books goes os 
.smiling. Latin America has raorj: 
t ban enough scope for interesting 
and relevant discussion of ill Miuif 
und problems : what it needs abovp 
all in i tie presentHtinn of these out-' 
side l lie continent Is n moratodart 
on overall views nnd geueralina ' 
roninietu, und _ u conccnrraiion oh 1 ; 
deluded analysis. 


A diet of honey dew 


OlfiLEEN BA INli : 

aeries of tluldlmod 
■^.[laniish Hamilton. 12.75. . 

Uaiipv Ficitls is the lii sl uf 
volumes. One would tun expect 
mtoMography of a poet to be like 
rof,siy, s politician ; mid indeed 
jjatKatlireen Raine is nut inter- 
ia what she culls tlie" jciiumi- 
ia’* facts of life, or with detail 
liam to her inner journeys : 
-,ing memory selects wImi he- 
3 ta love." When she showed 
2s Muir the sections which make 
:di{ present volume — mostly writ- 
jtrtlfe years ago— Mrs Muir 
■earied that bread und salt, nut 
airfcw, were the food nf life, 
fa Raines answer is tliat 
:rdew nevertheless is an essen- 
lince element, and less easily 
re by ; and it is lioneytlew wirit 
ib she is dealing here'. 

Uiit Raine inhabits the world of 
=>h and her person a I fable is 
ise and the Fall. Her spiritual 
minus have been the heroes 
Giwk mythology, and Plato, 
i, Shelley, Jung, Yeats, llnrdv 
IPraust. Her mother was a S» oi, 
oils south of the Bui dor: like 
j Hiss Raine has always felt in 
/.Her mother wa-. puelic father 
a practical, nnd lie q neat bed in 
i daughter her native culture and 
rpjssion for nunirul tilings: the 
a thinks that perhaps her whole 
ihas been u real izut inn of her 
tier's secret dream. In being a 
rt Jie is ithmit her mother's 
iMi 1 '. Her father, on the other 
Anas of this world— a Method- 
ii schoolmaster, a puiitan and u 
dibit. 

hradisp, in early childhood, was 


here ami now. The happiest times 
were in the Nnrtliumherland village 
wliere some of her mother’s people 
lived. In this Eden of flowers and 
woods and cyclic seasonal life, with 
lhe moors and the mountains beyond, 
the little girl was mi instinctive 
nan ire -mystic-, finding her identity 
and her fulfilment, like F.mily 
lli'oillo, in a self-fusion with the 
natural world. But must uf her 
young life was spent onrenst from 
the Garden of Eden — in Ilford. As 
London spread, (lie pet it -bourgeois 
suburb which llfmd became was 
symbolic of all that the young 
Kathleen limed and rejected. 
Because or their honk-learning, the 
Kaiuos were “ socially displaced 
Books for Kathleen replaced life, 
and the delights of flowers and 
mountains were sought in the micro- 
scopic structures of botany. 

The final chapters of the hook 
describe two relationships which 
were to bring the young girl into a 
wider cultural world. The first was 
with a pimply Ilford youth who 
looked like Beardsley, another spiri- 
tual exile. Their Jove was a mutual 
dream of escape, mid coloured by 
tlieii i miners ion in Chopin, Debussy, 
Verlaine am! Rossetti : “ But for what 
are the fm ms of love created hut to 
enable the fitii ft f iliac to live their 
loves beautifully?" This idyll was 
broken ut' by Kathleen's father in 
ii moniimeiiially insensitive way 
which, she thinks, coloured her atti- 
tude to the possibility of marriage 
ever after. The second important 
encounter uf her adolescence was 
with u cultivated Frenchman, a 
friend of her father’s, who was “ the 
first human being (except for inv 
mother) who ever saw what I was". 
Shu became his disciple, and he Rave 
Iter the courage to trust in her own 


destiny and her own gifts ; he spoilt 
it only by falling in love with her. 

Miss Uui tic is an unashamed elitist, 
bill nm in an academic sense. She ■ 
expresses a violent distaste, for 
example, nf the literary detachment 
aiid the critical approach to poetry 
rhat she later found in Cambridge— 
poetry is" for the living of life ”. Her 
elitism is more personal : “ As n child 
I hud known I was a chosen 
otte." She huted Ilford and 
all that it implied, und the 
"apologetic lives” led hy the 
nameless people on the housing 
estates. Her world was the world of 
the "flower and the tiger", and her 
people were those who could meet 
her on that level. *' Ilford, considered 
as a spiritual state, is rlic pluce uf 
those who du not wish tu Tor who 
cannot be) fully conscious, bucRti.se 
full consciousness would perhaps 
make life unendurable.” They ate 
“ rite dead ” of whom Site Bey wrote, 
they ure Blake’s “ sleepers ”, Her 
spiritual arrugance is considerable, 
but she is prepared to take the con- 
sequences of life being sometimes 
“ unendurable”. This is more honest 
than to indulge in the lifelong efforts 
of some exceptional people to edit 
themselves, to level themselves down 
to the grey men in the interests of 
sanity and social acceptability. For 
Miss Raine, the classless .society is 
worse than the feudal or hierarchical, 
where people at least belonged to a 
hopefully loving chain of tradition 
and living cultuie. 

She makes a great distinction 
between culture and education. She 
herself lias become highly educated, 
but sees her true culture as stem- 
ming from tlie lost world of her 
mother's people on which she was 
brought up. But in her insistence on 


cult lire it seems that her own back- 
ground liu* led her into n certain 
naivety. As ;i child, peeping into the 
precincts of the l nail Big 11 oli.su, she 
experienced a whiff of M a lesx abject 
world" to which situ was greatly 
ill tract cfl. Fair ‘enough. Later she 
writes Llut when she first goL to 
know me in hers or the aristocracy, 
she was surprised to find that they 
did nnt all rend bonks and often 
could not spell. The cun elusion slu- 
drnws is that “ when you are the 
thing hsulf you do nm ik-l-U in read 
abuiiL iL ill books ", and that litera- 
ture is a substitute for direct access 
to a society ill ore richly subtle than 
thut of Ilford. She does not seem Lo 
think that life might be as circum- 
scribed and hypocritical in a palace 
as in n villa ; or that talent und pas- 
sion — und tigers— could hum as 
bright in a suburb us anywhere else. 

llut this, in a person so enormously 
distinguished, is r; it her endearing, 
although bn filing ; it is also u facet 
of her need m mythologize. Mi-ss 
Rninc’s best moments, ns she says, 
have been glimpses of nnother 
world, sometimes of a world dint 
never existed in time nr .space. Her 
vision is remarkably consistent ; she 
is sure uf her truths. The meta- 
physic of the present honk can he 
summed up in a lyric of her own 
which opens “ Sronu and Flower ” : 

A bird sings on a matin tree 
“ Once such □ bird was I." 

The sky's gaze says 
" Remember your mother." 

Sea, trees and voices cry 
“ Nature is your nature .” 

1 reply 

” I am what i« not what it was.” 
Sea, trees, and bird, alux I 
Sea. tree, and bird was L. 


De profundis 


orse nonsense Cash nexus 


SPCK 


nuNAi.il i:mc;i:n : 

Tin* Well «f Knn ifirc 

The Recovery of i lit- Lost M.ivun 

Treasures id (’hit h£u li/A 

288pp. Hale. U.5B. 

Wide ureas nf the Ytic.itun I’enhisiiia 
in Mexico are covered hy limestone, 
must of i lie druinuge is (uui erg round, 
and such water us i tin he seen con- 
sists of pools or rcriafe* at the Ihm* 
loin of sink-links surrounded hy 
cliffs. The best known of these is 
“ The Well of Sacrifice " at Cliichiln 
Itzu. It is 200 feet In diameter ami 
the water surface is a hunt 65 feet 
below general gr run id -level ; below 
this there Are alinui 70 feet of water. 
It lias long been known that ibis 
cenote was a plate imw which offer- 
ings were thrown in sacrifice to the 
rain cods in I're- Columbian times, 
and that this > persisted until quite 
recently. Tlie first siiccessful attempt 
ro recover offerings was nut de hy 
E, H. Thompson, United States con- 
sul in M£rida (not to be confused 
with J, Eric s. Thompson, who 
worked there Inter! between 1904 
and 1909. Ho used a dredge and his 
method was usriinishiugly ?;ui ccssfui, 
•ihhnugh lie was far from ic-moving 
everything. A further attempt, iising 
suction methods, was made in 1961, 
but wax soon alianiloued because it 
was felt that the objects were being 
damaged. 

. Tti 1967 and Cliicinhi Ii/A was 

invaded by what called itself "the 
largest expedition ever conducted in 
the Western Hemisphere ”, otherwise 
Expeditions Unlimited ”, an 
assorted hunch! nf people wilh trucks, 
pumps, : diving gear, chlorinating 
apparatus, and every other bind of 

ictivitles are the 

nk. It is made 
at ibuy had the 
ire-hunters, who 

| g y rhallnndA 

/er i 

. .. and 

an archaeologist's mehti, 

theless,: their 6ff6rts could d 

Ttflpm I. ImJ [j Wr 

•P*8 I 

sit 
ratio 
i min 


nnd altiirlted u^potisible orchacolW 
gists toil. 3 

In the first instance the pbnwiih 
to H y to nuiup the cenote dry, but ; 
ihis was dmmiud to failure hettow^ 
the Hiiiesrnne ivn« full of fissures cahj 
itpfled willi imdercrmind wuter. eOp 
ns the water level was lowered Ml 
inflow increased until ic kept 
with I ho pumps. At least the 
was lowered enhugh to 
ThompsiiiTs dump, which was wnttga 
over und some objects recOTeWj 
When this attempt hud been 
tinned, the only hope was ro ciaiUfS 
the excessively nuirky water OLl 

means of chemicals and 

this finally succeeded. The low# 

levels uf sediment were 

attacked ; it is not very 'dear how tcjr 

was done, but divers wdh 
certainly helped a 8°. ad 
would be unrcawnable to esg 
archaeological results fr«J S.'SJ 
Ediger, but the finding of late 
painted tmttcty promises wempj 
and coiifinn the conclusto^s 
from Thompson s fin* 
report may be expected front ^ 

Mexicans. 

‘ As an adventure 
nf Sacrifice reads well, 
archaenlnRlc.il howlers It ^ 
kept down 

There nre two fiiBhis of the 
lion heginnins " Let “2«'!) ,, ti }( a 
rhree days In the ^^51 
“ Let its look at several 3 

vear' AJJ 1205 " 
corrupt following of certB ^ 
ip Eric Thompson's oi 

Mtiyn Civilisation. If ^"Chan’S 
these ia really based on ^ 
outline of a «" wrfMjg 
the chief archaeologls* 


the party), then he i«gu« M™ J. 
making sport of Mf Ldfg^ ■ Vfl , 
.Finally, the Rmffijggja 
bones found by E. Sk IKy U» ^ 
already suggested Igjjjjjs jhro^ 

hulk of the humaii sacrific ^ij^ 
into the cenote vHne ^^TobiS ..•« 
and »he In* ^ 

found by the 

ibis was ln*ed» J* 


SUN GII.BKY : 

sa ol the Turf 
fBorcnhy Puget story 

k Arthur Barker. 12.25. 

*in Gtlbcy, who.se racing experi- 

* “ Probably longer and witler 
P™| almost unyunu writ lug 

ms written the sort of bniik 
•i Dorothy 1’nget that might have 
Jftpectcd of someone with his 
TBJleand cynical approach. That 
’fiyit js gossipy mid docs not 
«ner unpleasant truths : he re- 

* 3 °‘ *1'* innumerable rows 
® twiiiers and jockeys, the few 
"Mraes she bouaht and die many 

Brest Golden Miller (six 
« Mntier of the Cheltenham Gold 
Job once of the Grand National), 
rouimic. Mount Tremblant 
Gold Cup und was 
^ rfln d National under 
“™*tone two pounds), and many 
many years in the 1930s 
ftj.™ 6 t0 P Pnce at die sales for 
fear » n gs without campen- 
Z?SS a,, f ihough she won a 
S rtPrV with Straight Deal in 
!f|u l™ ?. v cry poor success on 
1 hi p^P ,dcr 1 |, B her ouday. She 
^.February, i960, aged fifty 

^tDDrn^**^ l * a| ** WG,, *d have 
vSES*** far 1'® r lo have 

S a rt°/rT d ^ hfl , vi V B 50nlt? 

ancr her, if onlv because 
r“ r A “he Rave to racing 
Hunt rules in the 
WW lr*u R heforu the Second 
iffi. , ™ c h n ra « dues no! 

* sponsor as 
tunDvf r l !! a , J® t . her t Bipmic Ini- 
»K2J? adel,or inter years 

^ pal J°u ° r the lurf - 

' iff wealth, it whs her 

i feAi io ZK lhe bfMjk 
m | “» which she never 

^T'V^ pf what sha called 
■iqio'of lP 1 *«cav and not all 
jjSq^T^nten were loyal to 

I ^ ^ r °thy Paget's ■ rgc- 

llkeTurt A I ts l ,s 8 e4 of 
- ■ w?t are to her 

r Wiite ■' ? d make fascinat- 

*/* l ,lace » from 

of alw'Ae would, 
wifir do j v * l jh men. Her 
two periua- 
„ who accompanied 
aim any number of. 
were, engaged 
dpwn *•**' 
i- 1 . '■ ' f}o pit^equpDCe 


ami ilisirilmiiiiR dti’W u> the many- 
niemliers nf die household. In addi- 
tinii they hail m he ahle to drive her 
stable of fast curs at high speed so 
an to arrive at ilielr destination ut 
the last possible til nine ut. Except 
when going in the races or to Wim- 
hledon, site turned night Into day, 
sleeping in die daylight hour* anu 
eating hugely most of the night* 

She was obsessed with the fear of 
tonsiipjiinn, and a visit to Winiblu- 
duti involved a full-page operation 
order including preparations Tor 
frequent visits to a reserved lava- 
loi y. When her parrot died, she sus- 
pected foul play and demanded an 
uiiiopsy. She never read anything 
except thrillers and the sporting 
pages of the press. Her view of the 
war was that ii was being carried on 
for the express purpose of causing 
her inconvenience, and she took )t 
very much nmiss tliat she was not 
able to reserve a whole railway com- 
partment to protect herself from 
masculine company when petrol 
rationing become acute. The only 
male other than a doctor whom she 
allowed to come near her was the 
equivocal Sir Francis CasseL who 
at least was rich enough not to need 
to swindle her on her belling Trans- 
actions. Although she demanded a 
weekly report in writing from her 
wretched trainers on lhe well-being 
ti each of her horses, she very 
rarely limbered H» RQ ‘ 1,ld sce 
and regarded them as so many 
rasinu counters. Mr Gilbey has 
taken the trouble to ru through Hie 

stacks of correspondence she lett 
behind and has also collected many, 
revealing letters frpm “or 
employees • 

Readers of all sorts will have cause 
tq bo grateful to him for hi^dlumi- 
nation of this By/nnline court of the 
twentieth century, which makes the 
story so much more engrossing than 
iUa run 1 nf racing £jo 

craphies. ^Ticre art a few slips- The 
Se rf the former Times racing 

■ saassE.tes 

lunf* ]m wax not at pains to mini , 
mire the incidence of ffSjifloSSo 

Dorothy Pager herself left : 

of which more than £3 million «ea} 

in duty- Despite Her mountains of 
correspondence ahe jeeins 


VIRGINIA COWLES : 

The Rothschilds 

3U4np phis 32 i Hum rations. Weiden- 
fela and Nicolson. E4.50. 

The 1973 edition of the Rothschild 
Guide in tlie sensitive and capable 
hands of Virginia Cowles is a great 
improvement on many of its prede- 
cessors. Its splendid illustrations 
include possessions as well as family 
portraits — and what possessions I 
Nearly half the 137 freight cars 
stacked with works of art which left 
France for Germany between 1941 
and 1944 came from RothschilJ col- 
lections, and they of course included ' 
nothing from Britain or Austria. This 
could so easily have been yet one 
more picture-book, but Miss Cowles 
has dealt reasonably faithfully with 
the human side too, and followers pf 
the family saga will be pleased to 
see tliat ft has been brought up to 


The pecking order has changed 
too. Frederic Morton, whose earlier 
book on The Rothschilds (1962) is 
appropriately . being turned Into a 
musical, concentrated on the French 
Rothschilds with the emphasis on 
Baron Philippe. Although Moutou’s 
« premier grand cru ” award did nor 
come in time to be included here, 
he also bulks largely In Miss 
Cowles's version, but what one may 
fairly call the three-star accolade is 
reserved for the present Lord 
Rothschild and his son Jacob. Lord 
Rothschild as collector and savant 
followed a family tradition, but he 
has broken new ground for adult 
Rothschilds In being an employee of 
a company not under family control 
and, now, as Director-General of the 
Cabinet’s Central Policy; Review 
SralT, he is a civil seryant in all but 
name. Jacob's star is financially In 
the ascendant, arid he must take the 
niain credit for the f«t thaf Lonjjoh 
is more significant financially then 
Paris for-lliB first time Tor sixty 
vears. The French Rothschilds have 
hot lost their money, but, In seeJdrig 
m expand, they. Invited tho public : 
.Jo Invest w their hbldirig-iompany, 
i La Compagnie du -NortL anjthls has 
dot been i tfcMfr TM pub- 


w Pr^iiipn either llllirioii?..^ 

iKimriraA* "A&t Sji Kd thb ebanra of bMoiping Roth- 

pooplp s hopte tit P«i* rschilds and haVe leamt rueftuiy that 

to once btfnnifnpdi imoreM^- -r ■ • 


being b Rothschild today is very 
different from what It wus El cen- 
tury ugo. which has led to 
leciimiuations. London has forged 
ahead and seems to have ns largo a 
share of government business (the 
purchase of Richard Thomas and 
Baldwin and the sale of Rolls-Royce 
for example) ns In the mythical days 
of Disraeli's Suez Canal purchase. 

Count Cortl’s two volumes — still 
the bast— were entitled The Rise of 
the House of RolAsc7ii'Id and , The 
Reign of the House of Rothschild. 
Count Cortl brings the reign to an 
end in 1871 because rliis was the date 
when the branches of tlie family, 
accepting the nationalism of the 
times, ceased to act in direct part- 
nership with each other and became 
respectively French, English and 
Austrian. Thereafter Rothschild 
activity was directed as much to the. 
social as to tlie financial scene. Miss 
Cowles fills In the 1880s and 1890s 
with a good deal of social chit-chat. 
riDt all of It very enlivening and 
little of it new. However, it is good 
to be reminded that in Chaim Welz- 
inann's opinion the Balfour Declara- 
tion was addressed .to the rpcluslve 
Lord Rothschild rind not to tile 
Towish people as a whole, because 
bo had 3 good address and they had 
not. 

Baron Edmond’s early interest in 
land colonization in Palestine and 
Nis devotion to .Zioninm hefnre it 
became modish have left an Inefface- 
able mark on Israel, and this wotk, 
subsequently carried on by his son 
James and the latter’s widow, may 
well bo the family’s filial chum- to 
immortality; Meanwhile, Malcolm 
Mugger! dge hari recalled the butler 
handing the family palace in the 
Avenue. Marlgny back to tlie present 
Lord Rothschild in 1944 with, the 
words: “Even the Germans know 
that FUfirers come arid gb, but the 
Rothschilds remain forever." 

A very good family tree, which 
Include*' all Rothschilds, except de- 
scendants Of female Rothschilds' who 
diii not, marry members of the Roth: 
sch Ud family, is marred by - 1 hd drafts* 
man's failure to distinguish oft . the. 
English side between the descend- 
ants of. (he present; Lord Rothschild 
arid those of the late. Lion el, all of 
; whom individually feature in Miss 
CpwIes’S priges. 


Lain Browning 
Petra 

(Mr. Browning | knows Potra 
through and through . . . 
illustrations and plans jra 
lavish and admirable.' 

7 he Economist. 

Illustrated In colour and black 
and whito. £5.00 


Sarah Ferguson 
A Guard Within 

'She writes without either 
rotico nee or a ffectailon the 
passions of love and loss.' 
TLS. 

'Her book touches a tragic 
beauty., .an act of 
magnificent courage.' 

Alan McGlashan. 

'Extremely moving and vivid 
. . . a testament ol faith.' 

The Tablet. £2.50 



Julia Margaret Cameron 

Victorian 
Photographs of 
Famous Men 
and Fair 
Women 

With Introductions by 
Virginia Woolf and 
Roger Fry 
Pref ace by Tristram 
Powall 

In tho wolds of Roger Fry 
'Mrs. Cameron's photographs 
already bid falrto outlive the 
wgiks of the artists who were 
her contemporaries.' 

44 plates £4.95 

The Hogarth Press • 


Andrew Turnbill (ed.^ : . 

The Poems of 
John Davidson 

This Ib the tlrst'collactlon of 
all the poems of the prolifio 

and Influential nineteenth 

oantuiy Scots poet The notes 
ere partly tha poet's own and 
partly ihdresult of the 
editor's scholarship. 

2 vdhjffios ! £6.QQtfieset 

Scottish Abademfri Pros* . 


? Ji « s . 
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LOUIS SCHNJ.Ilklill .111(1 CIIAHI.fiS M. 
BONJEAK (lull 1 ms) • 

The Idea of Culture in the Social 
Sciences 

149pp. Cam bi-id ye University Press. 
£3.50 (pHperliaek, I Mil). 

As Lucinn Pye puis it. “culture” is 
one. of those- words which illustrate 
the luw of acceleration fuzziness. It 
is a notion which grows by feeding 
on itself until in the end it encom- 
passes so much that it designates 
•precisely nothing. It heroines 11 
centime ic link rciiuirc'i to finish .sen- 
tences writ ten by amltropuhigisi.s 
and sociologists. Or else It ends its 
life placed in partial coitLruM to 
society, but without any agreement 
about wherein the contrast lies. 
Nevertheless, vagueness hus its uses 
and the contributors assembled here 
have .mostly decided to employ "cul- 
ture ” as an excuse for talking about 
whnt is currently happening fii their 
respective subjects. Of these exer- 
cises perhaps the most useful is 
Robert Berkhofer’s, in particular his 
analysis of the way iil which histori- 
ans seized by the notion of culture 
sought for the basic configurations, 
founding myths and' core values at 
tile root of nntnnal .mvles. This en- 
ables him to point am the basic prob- 
lem of creating a inode] from the 
various historians' models of the 
models of culture which some ur most 
or nearly all prior* on the stage of 
history have held in their minds. 

Bur from the model of models of 
models and the history of history one 
turns to something more curious mid. 
to be frank, more repellent : the cul- 1 
tore — in every sense— of those who 1 
study culture. Ii is of the very nature 1 
of the culrural sciences that they 
breed reflection upon themselves, to I 
the point where observation of the 3 
observations of the observers is a " 
major industry. If one observes the “ 
contributions of the anthropologist, ' 

i antes Boon, and tin* geographer, k 
gyid Sop her, one: is (arced to n&k ll 
what culture is It which motivates 0 
them to write in sentences so replete 0 
with manner and bereft of sivle ? b 


One ruUMiii may he ihc poor mi in nf 
ideas to wards, ur (lie fan thin 
nncicnf not inns tar led up rc<|uii'c 
very heavy pmvdcriug nut to be 
recognized. Perhaps lack of ideas 
requires a cimiouflage adequate nm 
merely to bemuse the cducaicd 
reader Inn also suspicious characters 
from neigh bow ring disciplines who 
might he junking over the fence to 
see what isn’t there. Aliernniivcly, 
the frequent use of words like inf or- 
motion and model niiikcxnnc wonder 
if l here is n half conscious emulation 
of prestigious sciences mid a desire 
to reproduce their r.ulic-jil u-sisiauce 
10 iJie cxpresMim of their concepts 
Hfcording in the norms nf ordinary 
liierme discourse. 

And yet, ut the same lime, a lot of 
what Mr Boon hus tu say brings the 
analysis of culture quite close to 
literary, art and music criticism. His 
detailed com par iso 11 of key “ opera- 
tors " in general culture with a 
crucial "operator” in La Trm*iata 
(the death groan) makes anthrop- 
ology seem n lumbering and turgid 
approach to I lie analyses of music 
critics To be sure he is well 
furnished with a vocabulary of 
levels, modes and media and obvious 
questions about what are to be 


selected as ilit- key linn if s in 1 lie- pin- 
rum nf culture at large, bin never- 
ibc-less 1 lie openings 1 11 wards art are 
ns clear as the- openings towards 
science. Wlnit lie lias in offer is loo 
well exemplified when he says that 
the “ operations ” of those versed in 
h culture are somehow similar to 
those of the unversed, yet different 
..." the two sets uf operuliiiiis are 
cnnrrustivc [sic| and comparable, as 
opposed to identical ". 

Mr Sopiicr lias similar illiiniinalinn 
to offer in such assertions as that 
the circulation, proximity and den- 
sity of populations has 11 lot 1,1 do 
with whtu they know about each 
oilier and the pattern nf their simi- 
larities and differences. Me also says, 
eg, lliai Monnun ism is affected by 
alien influences at its geographical 
margins, and by cosmopolitan influ- 
ences on its focal institutions, and by 
neither in between. He explains that 
the phenomenon of “distance- 
decay ’ is partly overcome by the cir- 
culatory agency of the Mormon 
Church, thereby producing “ 8 
scutate sur I nee, a ami tie dome top- 
ping the truncated bnse of a concave 
cone ", 

One mkes further pleasure in Mr 
Soplicr’s use nf “ primate city 


presumably the .seal of archhi shops, 
ant-S. or ImiiIi. All this is uni in say 
rhni Messrs Soplu-r and lloon do 
not from time in time make useful 
distinct ions mid raise rnmplicuietl 
issues, bin dim die semantic bar- 
rage covers up the thinness <•( the 
liitelk-cimil front line. 

Tn lent 1 Parsons, once himself 
regarded as an exponent of over- 
extended prose, appe-urs here as 
tightly-knit and lucid. He presents 
a short statement nf his general 
schematic framework, paiiicul.ulv 
the distinction between cultural 
system and social system. Mr Pye, 
representing the poliiiciil .scientists, 
points nut how the notion nf culture 
has directed their intention to such 
matters as the role of nutiniinlisin 
in political awareness, the senses in 
which people may understand free- 
dom, the extent to which they ex- 
pect to participate and the degree 
to which all tlie.se are congruent 
with and expressed in overt politi- 
cal behaviour. " Culture " sensi- 
tizes political scientists to socializa- 
tion, the relation of macro to micro 
mid most problematically to nsv- 
chon uu lytic fonmilaiiniis' of basic 
cultural personality. 

Kenneth Boulding, as an ecuitom- 


! ! 1, lomrtlnites an L .v CL .ii m „ . 

«bmu u social science l p,ec *-: 
10 come to Kr ip S will, 5, ‘W' 

context of dedsloS tw Cu,lu «l 
lime it seeing id J “ nee . “P® « 
i-si ” economists might d^SkS 

; 1,c - v Mailed few descendant Til 

nmiiy angelic intellects dauciu oa' 
the point of an empirical needle/ 
Only u, such spheres as fit 
economics, legal economics 3 
liiiliistnul relations l,a s the conS; 
of culture had Influence and thsS 
subjects have developed mainly b 
descriptive accretion, using jut 
notions .us fashion, legitimacy, per. 
ceived mi crest and social learnfrZ 


he tribulations of lethargy 


Why economists are so backward 
with repai d to culture fend so fai 
ward with scientistic obfuscation) If 
n matter of the culture of economist*, 

As ever, reflections on culture by ' 
cultural scientists lead one to reflect 
on their culture — and In thii 
instance on the culture of there id 
the Cambridge University Press who. 
in the case of some pieces in tlifo; 
hook, have fuiled to defend ihe bub 
courtesies uf expression. 


flSACKSt 

tdirl? 

l Duckwonb. £3.25. 

wi! 1917.' Const. mi in von 
Si reported u series of 
« mill an in fine 11 / 0 - like 
j which he hud investigated 
Mt and for which lie pro- 
liSe name "-line ep ha lit is 
ito”. Von Ecoimnio’s work 
ainsed and extended. It soon 
gipnarem that the disease at 
purred sporadically, 1 hough 
hd been previous outbreaks, 
i ms characterized by quite 
1 symptoms and lasted fur 
sotiihs or even years. The 
(isspicuaiiB features oE the 
H form of the' syndrome were 
y, rigidity, immobile fucc and 
iiBodated moveniciits. 

i/Kimblance of. this condition 
ijjiii Agitans, 0 disease which 
described by Janies I'urkin- 
m striking. So close a like- 
laid be conlidc-ntly aitrilniied 
aimlarity in its pathological 
; dui was found in the ” sub- 


stanihi 1 1 igm " of the brain. Dcgcnc- 
rat mu ot Lhe rell system which raanu- 
lac lines the nem o transmitter 

U opai 111 tie led to intensive study 

of dopamine metabolism and its 
tliLTupi-iinc possibilities It was 
1 (mild ilmi [ins substance dopamine 
was 1 midi ilecr eased in the “ striate 
body ol patients with Paralysis Agi- 
tans- It seemed logical to correct 
tins decrease by introducing dopa- 
mine into the brain, llut dopamine 
dues not emss the blood-brain bur- 
ner. Its immediate precursor, leva- 
is m»i open to this objection. 
When large doses were administered 
to people with the Parkinson Syn- 
drome and the rubject became the 
point of departure for a wide range 
of clinical and .'nborutory studies, 
the therapeutic effect was striking 
enough for it to he called a miracle 
drug. 

Oliver Sacks stands a little aside 
from such enthusiasm : “ It is curious 
to hear sober physicians, and others, 
in the twentieth-century, speaking of 
miracles and describing a drug in 
milk'iiial terms.” In a familiar trope 
he affirms that we all have nn 
intuitive feeling that once we bod 
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something infinitely precious which 
we lost ; “ One Jay, perhaps, we will 
suddenly Find it. And this will be the 
miracle, the millennium." 

Dr Sacks Is n neurologist in charge 
ot patients with the post-enccphalitic 
syndrome, who have been brought 
together at a hospital in n New York 
suburb. He compares it with its 
counterpart, the Highlands Hospital 
in London. They were bnih opened 
after the First World War mid liouse 
pullouts . with very severe post- 
encephalitic conditions, hut the 
regime and spirit of the two hospitals 
nre vastly different. At one there Is 
strict administration, rigidly com- 
mitted to efficiency and rules ; 
familiarity with the patients is 
sLrongly discouraged. At the other it 
is die reverse; and patients tend to 
be mercurial, sprightly, impetuous 
ond hyper-nctive — with vivid and 
ardent einotionul reactions. 

Dr. Sacks has selected twenty 
patients for detailed description ; he 
reports their tribulations with coni- 
pnssion and understanding, and with 
much grace of style. His indictment 
of the language of conventional 
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MICHARl, A. SMITH, STA 
PARKER and CYRIL S. S 
(Editors) : 

Leisure and Society in Britain 
324pp. Allow Lone. £4.75, 
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Hofhs The Divan 

Translated by Wllberforce Clarke 

A MONUMENTAL WORK 

The Divan is at once a book of 
wisdom and Instruction for ehe 
Sufi Mystics, a poetic product 
of sheer genius and a book of 
divination. 

T ranslation made by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wllberforce 
Clarke, In association with the 
Persian scholar M irza B IsrayL ' 
Hardback (said embossed} £20.00 

Tewhingi ef Runii 

Tha Mainavi 

Translated and abridged by 
E.H.Wf|infie|d;. . ' 

JalalUddinRum! . . 'f ft* 
[greatest mystical poet of 
any a#.* 

Among tea Darviilwt 

„ O.M. Burke . ' £1.7# 

; A FIRST HAND REPORT 

No ordinary book of travel, 
Among the Dervishes takes [ 
the reader into monasteries 
; Where ancient lore is still . 
taught, along the pilgrim road 
to forblflden Mecca, Into the 
heart and mind of Asia. 
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When Seehiihm Rmvntrec* warned tu 
investigate ilic leisure activities of 
1 lie people of York ar the beginning 
of the century He slat toned observers 
outside the pubs to count the nuni- 
bers going in und out. Methods urny 
have become more sophisticated 
f nee iliL'ii, but hoi It the head-enum- 
iiiR and tlie ex cornu lily are still very 
evident in Leisure anil Society in 
Britain. 

The editors claim that social 
science has neglected the subject of 
leisure, which may be truo In terms 
of the scarcity of dntn, but is cer- 
faiiily not true in terms of discussion. 
WfiHt has happened Is that the debate 
has shifted. Sociologists and econo- 
m sl J j 1 3950s used to get very 

worried about automation and what 
four-day-week, Jlve-hour-day workers 
would do with all that unproductive 
spare time. In fact, as James Simp- 
son points out here in « Education 


leisure industries tu come tn grips 
with the significant and increasing 
role of leisure provision in the ero- 
namy. Stanley Parker's short piece 
on economics and leisure does little 
more thnn stntc what everyone 
knows already, that leisure is big 
business. Hut, like nn old-fashioned 
economics textbook Writer, lie sees 
uu* forces of rupiiulism operating 
bunevolently for iho good of all : 

Tlio producers of leisure goods 
and services ciniiRimiiciifc to their 
customers (via iidvci-iisiiig and to 
n lesser extent public rclajinns) 
the wares tlu-y hove to offer ; 
correspondingly, the ciistiiiuerH 
communicate buck to the pro. 
ducers (via actual sales and to a 
lesser extent oilier consumer 
reactions) their tastes mid prefer- 
ences. 

™LVum,i View WM cx P os °d by Ray- 
mond Williams many years ago. In 

an extract reprinted hero from The 

££!, £f ooll !l i ? n ,lc poin,s t0 the 

ndtn» » real l tl , ea underlying " mass 
““SSS ; and , insists tlmt it is ini. 

nnm!t « - t0 mak ? any Judgment about 
popular taste when the investment in 
shapmg , t u^o uneven. "The con- 
of cultural growth must be 


ing account of miners, weavers and 
piftcon-racing. Tbit, is a good ex- 
ample of an invisible sport, an 
important element in English 
working-class culture which is 
virtually unknown 10 du- middle 
class, in ihe mass media, w 10 
most students of siiciciv- The onlv 
previous study of the’ siihiect is 
in I rench. Y.-i [n ives of L-tO.CMiri cm 
be won m u single race, a cliumpjon 
pigeon can change hands for inoru 
iliuii £3,(11)11, mid the imiuinl nn imvei 
ol Hie spurt in ilii.s cuuuirv is ivoll 
over U 0 million. 

Colin Bell and I'ali ick Healey con- 
trlnute a wcll-argiu-d essay mi tlu* 
rein non nf women's leisiii'L* nciivilies 
“■more or jess mui ex i stent In trudi- 
tiuiial working-class families -to con- 
jugal role organ i/uti on. There is a 
tolling juxtaposition of Richard 
Brown on the nccupuiiunu] culture of 


Tyneside shipbuilding worker* wit 
John Child and Brenda Macmillan 
inumigci's mid their leisure. Conirsi 
to myth, and in contrast to the 
American couutorpai-ts, it turn* 0 
that British managers enjoy a gre 
deal nf leisure, both during and a(t<f 
work. 

The Inst chapter is the most _ 
ippninring - -because it is p^ieptfol 
the most valuable. Michael Dow 
writes on “ Flunning for Leisure 
with a slick optimism which fails 
confront any of the real problem 
the ci inf I ids of interest where the 
are no simple, satisfactory nnsw 
or whei 1 ? power rests fn the wro 
hands. Wnut should we do when 
lanes of Devon and Cornwall g 
more congested than the sumo 
visitors will tolerate? Why. bul 
more muds of course. If only it wt 
Hint easy I 


ad Inanity in Miiglund 
l\ New Solutions and New 


Women’s Eman. 


i 


for Leisure the problem of empty ffiVJfif T ven ‘ " The co "- 
time does not exist, except possibly ^ growth mu « be 

for some old peop/e with impaired eaualT? iL mm ? ? re at ,east 
mobility. Working hours have not *• and tha . 1 new and 

become appreciably shorter— except SteaH?lv L thing , S must . be °ffered 
0n P i^ r T and peo P ,e seem to have are JnLX o 8 Ion8 W" 0 ? If they 

no difficulty in filling their spare ISLm.nl i. reasonable chance of 
time. The question is, how? , In P ra “ice, "most of 

Michael Smith suggests in the Intro- hands if ^nLr w Ut °- nS are in the 
duction that there are really two i„ f . sp f c . u,alo r s - interested. not 
debates-the social science one 5 L& { eal . th and fWwth. of the 
about understanding tlie content and 2 ? ha'iSfi/fc the q , ^ pr ? fitli that 
patterns of leisure in Britain, and ■ ,f made by exploiting inexperi- 
tb e policy and planning one about * 

gMaite which JSf 

arsr&rS 

'iijy * abmaihing tQ clarity these two'. preferenc f « th « woykirig 

themes, and at first glance the book Eor p ? p mu ? ic over classical, 

looks as If it should make b substan- fclSf 1 rather than outdoor 
ttal contribution to . both of them. Sf 1 -J? r S,n )P, 8on * ™ bis other- 
Vn fortunately the chosen format— uJ.ff, f, en f ,bl . e article, refers to * in- 
twenty-two articles, . tenuously ffij 1 limI MUons ", quoting a study of 
grouped in sections— lends itself to on , a c °uncil estate which noted 

exposition rather than analysis, so a ?„ a,most universal aversion frbm 


have 0 ?!! 1 be 1 ** 1 ,, l ? Iit . ic,,1 c . ho ! c «» wh ich mining factoi*. several° contributors 

SrSr&irS 

looks as If it should make a substan- HjJLP 11 ffl * 1 e* 1 rather than “™or 
tUl contribution to . both of them. Sf i I? r s,n J p f 8on » m bis othor- 
pn fortunately the chosen format— SJ.ff, f, en f ,bl , e article, refers to " in- 
twenty-two articles, . tenuously SVi 1 Iimftation ? 1 « Quoting a study of 
grouped in sections— lends itself to !«i® on , a c °uncil estate which noted 
exposition rather than analysts, so a u a . st universal aversion frbm 
that one ls Jed fmo a subject only l ? U8,c ‘ f Q point, appa- 

!Pj be switched abruptly to some-' ’■CSS* A \ senuln J e physical pain *». 
thing else. Sitice ^oh contribute : ifntS' ^H rran L am * Jeremy Tunstall 
feels j- obliged to map out the terrJ- n® 5 ? r l call the alleced 

lory Bfre^i, there Ls. a reperitious- 9f scBvIties sdeh as yacht- 

ness^Mch oMlckly become irrltat .&*•_. , P^dy-trekkins , and 
Quality of 1 the articles Is as- 96 ' nslBnIficai lt set against 

uneven as In most such compilation^ SL. ? greater proportion ^of time 
ijome becoming enmeshed in obscure 5 S t h If® tehln 8 J 1 f. Ievislon or reading 
.controversies others remaining on a 5£* ESZT 1 ^. Thls » r ^ th ? r mechanic, 
level of bland generaiixatioh One' ®J a “ c 1 view ■ of society typifies 
puzzling inclusion among very few 1 ' wron B wlf b the book. For it 

reprints f* Richard Hoggart’s .Relth, v ^ l 7i OT 1 ®i aso , l , t ^ at television- 

Lexjtiirq, •• Chants in Working CiaS rte ceisarily reserved for 

Tife ", Which has air«!dy BDneaSS • rich * Ju8t ^ farther back, was 
in Ma bdok. Speaking t&ISacfi Vlher' J! r re n ^ ' ^be optfiiilR iip 



W Jf -Jt- cmba^-assiqg to read ■ ^,n pp r Adults 

, sudt bimUitles from!, a fine Writer, mrol^ inT 8, ^ d L n ® -^?4. skiing Js 
! r but file' efisA/s reappearance h«S- E*fi^ a t oi^ p f ehQfn -S nn ? t6 he 
8 'crucial' stibj ptt is nffi: «■ ** 1 «IH 


Pbehornennn ; t6 be’; 


arianna STASSINOPOULOS 1 
The Female Woman 
191pp. Davis-Poymer. £2.50. 

Early on in her plea for the rein- 
statement of what used to be known 
as womanly women, Arianna Stassl- 
nopoulos draws the distinction 
between women's emancipation and 
womens liberation. Emancipation, 
she says, 

insists on equal status for dis- 
tinctively female roles. Liberation 
demands the abolition of any such 
distinctive roles : the achievement 
of equality through identical pat- 
terns of behaviour. Emancipation 
means the removal of all barriers 
. to female opportunities. Libera- 
tion would compel women into 
male roles by devaluing female 
ones. 

That care for precise definition and 
distincdon promises more than Miss 
.Stasslnbpoulap’s vehement and occa- 
sionally rather gushily repetitive 
book achieves, which is in fact little 
else than a demonstration of the 
already evident fact that the more 
extreme elements of the women's 
liberation movement ere given tn 
cross statements and , a Tif e-style 
which Is, to put it mildly, esotem*. 
the manner of its birth was interest- . 

Miss. Stassinopoiilus, who is now 
, twenty-thre^ years . old, arrived in 
t-embrid^e from Lrecce to take up 
1 exhibition at Girtnn Collage, and 
: was plunged abruptly into “ the seif- 
- Progressive world of an 

EngHi* umvorgity, . As she herself 
wys, tha expected -rcsiKifise would 
5 ? . an hnnjediate rejection 

.of the- gpclcty l game from, and a 


sive ” and believed that, If W 
followed, its doctrine would Imb I 
the enslavement rather than w [ 
liberty of women. How muen 
attitude owed to the fact tha' 
Stassinopouios simply *»“■ 
sisters she met downright ; 
which is a rather common reacn 
of Latin women when they are c 
fronted with Northern woman , 
bulk, probably she herself hafs 
knows. 

Her painstaking references to 
logy to support her arguntem w 
some of the differences uetw *0 jo 
and women are innate rawer 1 
culturally determined would pi tn ■ 

have been better omitted from P ‘ 

specialist work, if only bf/ 
nents can no doubt flndothjj^ 
gists to refute them ; and 
propositions are dubious, b * w 
treme. as when she says *at, w 
men fiold most of the *°?,S er 
and commercial positions, 00 ■ 
nnt exercised only ^ roU ^ / j U i 0 u«l 
making; it can be exercjseflj^ .j 
effectively through coiuitraiiuog 
.1 Mdlritiff rtrocess ■ l r- ‘ 


S ’ 

5? 
t J 

’ 5 


?• ;* 

i- ^ 

t: W 


tllliLUfVIJ V'/ " - -i,- V If tu 

decision-making P rD f e ^^ n we 

means what It seems M ^ 
back with the Cdrinet 
tresi. Does Miss Stasslnopo^ 
that this Is e. posf* 1 ®? a ff n i re ? 1 

female woman should asp"® . 
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1 Edinburgh Ihiirvixiiy Press 

Sjd Walker emhai ked 011 ilic 
Bniich led to tlu: production 

•jwk, ho sii|i|ii,si-d lliai ,1 
tHttapters would soffici* for 
•wfcal Intruriiiviioii to u von 
^ survey oF tlic ust* of 
orders made un.h-r the 
Ui Act of l«ir*!>. lie 
l “ c n, f s witys of deal 
■™“ mcn hilly dlsm ilereil 

wore simple and well 
1 Uc fmmd this was n 

rfnJjv s,, !!L , . licl, V wax the 
JjM^tnphfkation and the 
^ docimiems made i„,,,e r . 

bKl -" lie w.r, old igfil 
JfgiMHMlai,. devoting 
Jap ^ ‘•oveli.pinom 
S 5 HJ 5? 1 ^ucs:in this 
Ha hav . e J*cen super 

' Dr lv^o ISUrc n,,,ro s,lIt - 
and Sarah 

ffl 1 ^ Justifiably, a, a 
i fiK 011 * tuning on the 
,,cci * 

* S|| C cf„ BP *' c Bcmhuniite 
fan} VSjy, 0 ft p«nhonis 

suscesnlm l,,u 

hESK l t ‘ 11 I 10 s kou!d 

flf ?rim " 8 , l lc ‘leplurulile 

* 3S| n rn PJl, l ,Cr 

anf 'S com, n»riee v.-as 
were aniL Buvcruors of 
* ilh 0 

ttt flit® ,anJ they wcic 
:4 Jhey should 

rA'IWfrns to r 
fad . governors 

I ' Xhk para,,J w,n R was 
feaffuini . ■fwwnniodiition 
t £%•' ln at ihy 

wl! h!L? me on 

ihlcty nia 8U11, IB previdr 

Ar du,’’ and !n 

wfciJifii Uf1 8 special 

^ f IicL-ri^ r 0 u S C,;ni ‘ nal 

r, ; • .^ en,ed house near 

PWWed was 
The Lunacy 
°k up ihc- question 

&TBy W Building 
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»«it Petty set up l»y ilit.- Ministry in and prevented by compulsory admis- 
l‘JM. I hey advised dial psychiatric siou to hospital or by keeping the 
hospitals should set iqi units fnr tho patient In longer. Prevention would 
treatment nf |iuiiem<i with persou- be facilitated IE receiving hospitals 
nlity disorder ( psych oputlis), with tho had details of past criminal records 
liiiniiiiuiii of security precautions, and current offence sent to them, but 
Only very few attempts have been at present this is done only In the 
made nn .serious lines to provide such cn.se of offenders under restriction 
a rejjime. In response to a Parlia- orders. A stop In the right direction 
mental y queMion on the subject, the would be to put under a restriction 
Minister tersely replied that 11 special order anyone who has ever inflicted 
facilities nn n substantial scale can serious harm 011 another person, 
lie developed only ns medical know- professor Walker and Mrs McCabe 
ledge inciiMM-s ”. Another Working pm violent behaviour In sensible per- 
Party in 1*11,7 repom-d thut “too spcctlvo: “Very few of our connrt 
much freedom fnr the patients would committed really serious offences in 
lie dnm'.i'roin m die public but exceg- dio period of our follow-up and of 
sive it- si ric lit hi nf dip imivcinont and those dint did even fewer were pre- 
nssiii-iatiiiii of patii-ntK would not dictnbly dungarniis. Tho great 
onlv impede (iraimeut Imt rould ulsn niajority seem to he a social nuisance 
iiu lease the 1 limn to security hy pro- intfier than a niennce, requiring care 
dnriiiK hoipilnm and tension among mid management rather than strict 
die patients". security." 

Yet iinothei instance of thwarted Munjr of the fundamental prob- 
*>nod liih-iiiimis lies in the ufficial lems of psychiutric classilicntinn are 
t*‘i in biology. In 14.W the Home Office hrougjit to the siirfr co by the lorni 
ifeiided to replace the terms “ psychopathy ”. Professor Wulker 
•‘Criminal lunatic Asylum" and tackles it head on, and in the process 
" C't imiiinl Lunatic ” with 11 Brand- docs incidental battle with Lady 
mnnr " ami "Broadmoor relent" Wootton. He questions Its right to 
respectively; it had tho clumsy rc- exist and concludes that is is a 
soli dint die most precise terms pseudo-diagnosis, invented or con- 
dim can now be used are ‘special nived at by the psychiatrist as a basis 
hospital pa t ients ‘ Part V patients \ far 0 defence of diminished resnonsl- 
' restriction order patients’, ‘Hos- bility in the courts. Id the 1959 Act 
pit a I Order patients ' and so nn psychopathic disorder was defined 

*n * . . . ( n • j as r persistant disorder or disability 

flic central mate* ial of the Oxford _ . . / K ] le ther or not Including 

study, round which tlie rest : of tlie sllbnor m B lity of Intelligence) which 
book is organized, concerns Hospital in abnormally aggressive or 

Ordms made by the courts in the JJJj 1 J, irresponsible conduct nu 
iv/olvc mouth perwtl from Aprj] f the patient and requires 

1%3 l» March fOfi-L Thesm vey was *J e VusrapHbla to medical treat- 

d< signed ro answer the question. The meaning of the key words 

“Wlrar com hi nations of disorders » sugcepiibie to medical treatment 
ami behaviour tend to lead to a IIos- . » requires medical treatment ’ 
pltnl Ordm. and what sorts of people hair-splitting or legalistic 

therefore tend to reach menial hos- V." jo 

pitals bv tins avenue ? Professor Walker asks himself 

The past history ol these patients « CI1 „ psychopathy be regarded is a 
was for tits' most part Indicative of. nra g infl |[c label, which: cells us sdme- 
iailuru. Their marriages hud come 
tn t;riof : their work record was very 
pour ; their record of trouble wlili 
the hospital!, and the police < 

had : at le-au L-iglii in every nine had 0 x 7 r' h A ( 

previously been in Imspttai nr Jn Ah* I S V 

criminal courts : half of the patients *■ ^ J 

had been in both. A sixth hi them 
had records of eight or more pre- ,, 

vinus con vie thins. l7 Iil short, what, we aAUD g ft i. pREVOST , 

...n^ I nr ami V 3 llVfVSC- 


scientific publicaLiuus Is whnlc- 
heurted, They are “ Lhc ugliest 
exemplars of assenihly-llnc medi- 
cine Instead of pL-ipetrniing such 
drab, soulless productions, Dr Sacks 
dramatically conveys his sense of 
vast forces nil round one: post- 
encephalitic disense lending to “ the 
dark heart of being ", 

The picture ho drpws Is no slap- 
dash performance but a well-con- 
ceived tour de force. The writers 
whom lie quotes most frequently arc 
Thomas Browne, John Donne and 
Leibniz: he lias modelled his style 
partly on them. The result is not 
always felicitous: 

The organism is not seen as a 
mechanical concatenation or net- 
wnrkj shackled together hy ex- 
trinsic mechanical forces and 
bonds ; hut as an amity, a comity, 
a company, a congress, every ele- 
ment (or monad) a complete soda! 
being, with a vivid awareness of 
the presence of ull others, ail fit- 
ting together in a perfection of 
ease, in a total, intrinsic, drama- 
tic anineity, 111 pre-established 
harmony, com possibility, courtesy 
and beamy. 


thing nbout tho right way to treat 
the patient ? ” Only, it seems, In a 
negative sense. For, as we have seen, 
“tne fnct about which there seems 
to be the greatest consensus Is- that 
psychopaths rarely respond to sny 
form of treatment ". Moreover the 
label la not descriptively helpful; it 
does not tell us whet the psychopath 
does or how he does it. Professor 
Walker goes further and says that 
a label which Is cnrelcsslv applied Is 
likely to obliterate more information 
than it conveys and llint ibis has 
happened to psychopathy. Tho law in 
this instance nas offered the psychia- 
trist a label which will help him to 
get his pntient through the courts : 
"If the psychiatrist is bath clear- 
sighted and cynical lie may lick the 
label with Ills tongue In his cheek.” 

Many of the findings which tlio 
analysis of the Oxford cohort 
revealed run counter to common 
belief : for example, “ So fnr as our 
sample at least was concerned, the 
belief that indecent exposers never 
or hardly ever do anything worse Is 
a myth. With the exception of cer- 
tain dangerous offenders, " the 
general picture is one of nuisance 
rather than real harm ”. ** The acti- 
vity which must take up most of the 
patient-boiira in any typo of mehta] 
hospital (apart from sleep) is 
•occupational therapy’, and very 
much the same could be said of 


prisons, although the term used In 
their case Is 1 work 1 . . . what is inter-, 
estlrig to tlie detached observer is 
the intense criticism to which prison 
work is subjected, and- the compara- 
tive rarltv of any critical examina- 
tion of the nature of occupational 


therapy.” Professor Walker is a 
pointed and witty writer: thus be 
registers a Parthian shot: “It was 


an aphorism, intended— like so many 
sayings of Oxford dons— to produce 
both shock and humility with a single 
sentence." • ■' : 


Psychogenetic ills 


In fairness, she 

“ eniundpdtinn 

sense. It id iodetd" wof* jSgf 
ing that, wfille the Ec&f' 
liberation wore P ro re ^ „ o effion s 

principle - £ eaU I y n f°Bb5 
throwing .cjbbftfM i« 
mrivf mnnr did not rauy.f’J , 
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were sampling was largely a stagfr 
arn*v which would appear from tne 
direct ion nf the hospital or the pn 
stui.” 

The commonest currant offerees 
were theft, burglary or mbbery, 
ihcv h'We mostly trivial and could 

lie well understood as necessitated 

by fim need (ot food. dpthinfc Biol; 
ter or monev which they . could no* 
*«tUfy hv any lcshtmale mearis 
Much levs frequent wore the B^ual 
uffe ites (ufran by mentally subnor 
. mai men ► and violence commiitea o> 
whhropiirenira. A fifth of 
offenders in the .»ntP te > d 

nreviouslv convicted at 
oiU-nce*. usually against childfep. . , 

: Vnh w hahaviouc wu . «Motn 

; js?s5wasstf^ 
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La psycho-philosophic de Pierre 
Janet 

348pp. Paris: Payot. 49.40fr. 
Although today almost forgotten. 

Pierre Janet was one of the fh*t <*0*5- 
tursfe 'appreciate explicitly that 


the concept along Upe» very 


' tea per cent Of tne wjw* “ " lW 


Francs and was not altogether with-' 
out influence in this country. 

The author of this book, whose 
bent is philosophical aud historical 
rather than psychiatric,- 1 outlines 
Janet’s psychological thought in 
great detail and critically considers : 
its philosophical preconceptions. He. 
, discusses at some length Janet’s 
.' views on heredity slid its rale in 
.mental illness, his concept pf emo- 
tion and the peculiar inadequacies 
to which he believed the neurotic 
persnnulity Is subject. A full bibli- 
ography of Jauet‘$. prolific writings' 
!>ls appended: ■ ■ 

Apari froih a short book by Ekon 
Mayo ; published $omo years ago,,: 
almost nothing ' on: Janet, had- 
appeared id English, If only for thls^ 
reasod. K maybe hoped tKatthU 
thoueHtfbl dnd ''scholarly .bpok wii: 

''H-liiiukA ilt.^ tjl^fcrc<TAraVJ_ -i ’ !. 


Kashinath 

The Scientific Vedanta 

"... an attempt to analyse the 
postulates of the Upanishads and 
the philosophical bases ol the 
Vedanta In the context of . . . the 
modern scientific age." — Tho 
National Herald 

1973 Pages 144 E2 

K. Subba Rao 

Conflicts in Indian 
Polity 

"... analysis of the pulls and 
contradictions straining the con- 
census and the will of the 
people ,” — The Motherland 

1972 Pages 124 Cl .50 

Hans Nag pa ill 

The Study of Indian 
Society 

'* Comprehensive mastery of 
facts . . . thought-provoking sur- 
vey of the changing patterns of 
Indfan society .” — India Quarterly 

1972 Pages 522 £6 

N. Hasan 

The Social Security 
System of India 

"... a valuable contribution to 
Ihe study of social engineering 
and the modes of pacification of 
social discontent ." — The Hindu- 
stan Times 

1972 Pages 165 £3.50 

B. S. Murthy 

Depressed and 
Oppressed 

"It Is an Impassioned book about 
our depressed classes." — Tha 
Hindustan Standard 

1972 Pages 230 £2.50 

M. N. Upadhyay 

Economics of 
Handicrafts Industry 

” The book deeerveB to be resd 
by all those interested in the eco- 
nomics of handicrafts and their 
development."— The 'Commerce 

1973 Pages 164 £2 

U.N. Ghosh 

Theory of 
International 
Trade and Money 

"All In alt, a fine explanation of 
International trade problems/’— 
The Sunday Standard 

1972 Pages 198 £2 J 

R. D. Gupta 

International 

Liquidity 

*■ The treatment of the subject is 
analytical and historical. The 
underlying causes of recurring i 
world monetary crises are care- 
fully analysed ." — The Hindu 

‘ 1.072 Pages 400 £3.50 

KhazanChand 

Indian Sexology 

Based on ancient Indian classics 
and sculpture, this profusely 
illustrated treatise, explains to the 
world ■ the concept of Indian 
sexology in Be entirety. 

; : 1972' Pages '500 £7.50 

S. Chand & Co 
(Pvt) Ud 

Pam Nagar . 

Meta ijtelhM 1 0055 { India ) 

•TMS aitvBrthemani ii , tesvfio oy Tho- 
.Ctiamtist Bfitf Allied Ptodnvia «>«»/ 
Pryijiai/Off Council, Calcutta. • 
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Notions of personal identity 
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ISItfNAKfl WILLIAMS I 

Problems of tin- Self 
Philosophical Papers, 1956-72 

267pp: Chiu bridge University 1'itss. 
£3.75. 

In this book Bernurd Willinms 
collects fifteen articles, reviews 
and discussion-nines, not all of 
whfich bod previously appeared in 
print. The title. Problems of the Self, 
indicates the theme that governs Hie 
niujomy of these pieces. Some of 
tiie terminal discussions belong to 
the fields of .ethics and politics ; but 
even of these some are “ self 
centred. A self can, birr need not, be 
selfish. 

One fog-dissipating article, of 
on ethico-political kind, "The Idea 
of Equally demon si races that 
although we have our undeniable and 
unnbolishable inequalities of sex, age, 
stature, temperament, ability, luck, 
eyesight, success, position, conne- 
xions! stamina, repute, etc, yet there 
remains a cardinal way in which, ir- 
respective of these disparities, you 
are, non-tauto Logically and non- 
ccnsus-wisc. as much a human being 
or person as anyone else, and ought 
to os treated as such. 

An injustice to you is no belter 
but also no worse than an injustice 
to the Prime Minister or die Incnl 
bookmaker. Indifference to your 
feelings is no better but also no 
worse than indifference to the feel- 
ings of the Prime Minister or die 
local bookmaker, you do not re- 
duce to only a ticket-collector, only 
un asthmatic, only a voter, only a 
politician, only a pools-winner, 
only a nigger — or to any combina- 
tion of these personalia. We do not 
like or dislike you qua a so-nnd-so 
or qua the such-and-such, though nor 
do we like or dislike you qua a blank 
Cartesian Ego. 

Several of Professor Williams’s 
pieces are contributions to that con- 
tinuing debate about the nation of 
personal identity which for many of 
us, but not for Kim, began with our 
reading of Locke’s Essay. Is it my 
continuing, though continually alter- 
ing, body that makes me the sumo 
person as he whose body this was 
ten years or ten minutes ago ? Or Is 1 
It an accumulating, yet also evaporat- i 
ing pool of memories ? Or of tlioso i 
puis some fairly enduring chnrac- I 


ler-rmiis, habits, abilities and 
foibles ? i Jr if this body is only my 
veil ic to or my container, might mil 
I, un min It Englishman, migrate into 
a juvenile, Aboriginal and fcniule 
body ? 1 ? Bui if, instead, I am the 
cere bra I core of this body, might noi 
h surgeon tomorrow graft this core 
inside wlint is today your skull ? Who 
will then be Me? Is the idea of un- 
embodied immortality ii logically 
pnssible one ? Or thm of reincarna- 
tlna ? 

Professor Williams’s contributions 
ru this tlclmry nre always iJJiiiiijiiiii- 
ing, penetrating, un. sentimental and 
limpid. Often, too. they an* highly 
ingenious, lie builds up iiuugiimrv 
examples of transmigrHLimi, re- 
existence, etc, with such detail that 
tiie reader is tempted in pooh-pouh 
them as mere exercises In science- 
licbiou. But tlicv are fictions in the 
service of cniicept-crystaijization. 
For instance, Charles not only 
claims to be Guv Fawkes rediuivu’s, 
but he passes all our tests for con- 
sistent and checkable reminiscences 
of. e g, the Gunpowder Plot. Must 
we then concede that he is realty 
Guy Fawkes back with us ? Well, 
suppose Robert, also claiming to be 
Cuy I'awkes, also passes our rein i ili- 
ac eucc-e.vaim nation. If either quali- 
fies as identiciil with Guy FHwkcs, 
then both qualify. But then Robert 
would have to be identical with 
Charles ; and this is absurd. So 
re mini see ncc- tests do not settle 
id entity-questions, which is a nega- 
tive conceptual discovery of con- 
siderable importance. 

The book contains Professor 
Williams's full-length review of P. F. 
Strawson's" Individuals " from Philo- 
sophy (1961), us well as a later piece,. 
“ Are Persons Bodies ? " (1970). 
which is also partly a critique of 
Strawson In the lntter he takes 
issue with Strawson's oddly Cartesian 
dichotomy of the predicates appli- 
cable to persuns into ( 1 ) those 
M(a ter ial) -predicates which fit also 
non-human, non-living bodies; and 
<2) those Pfsychologicalhpredi- 
cutos which do not lit things that arc 
merely mutcrinl or merely physical, 
but do fit persons (live ones and, 
presumably, non-f octal, non-inf ant ilo 
and ii on -comatose ones). Professor 
Williams rightly objects that Siruw- 
son leaves nn compartment for the 
predicates that fit both sub-humun 
living beings and human beings. 


I “ Asleep ", “ female ", “dying”, 

1 “ nursing ", “ lisicning ", “ Mail led ", 
“ panting^’, “poisoned", romping ", 
etc, lit binli persons and titters, hut 
not rocks, molecules or corpses. So 
either the nroposilions proper to 
biology, including human biology, 
are reducible to prnposii ions of 
physics or chemistry or Struw.siiii'.s 
“ P " and “ M " do not divide thu 
Held nf persnn-littiug predicaics 
(supposing, tcmerariiHisly, that these 
do cons t i lute u field ). • If 

“ Mjaterial) " accepts otters, and res 
cugihuitcs, wliai tloes “ merely 
iiiitifii.il " reject ? 

In most of these pieces Professor 
Williams is necessarily sliuring his 
targets and. his ammunition with 
tubers. He is advancing discussions 
which have already got some way. 
We value Professor William help 
jtisr because wu nre ourselves 
ulreudy caught up in these issues. 
His third piece, *‘ Imagination and 
the Self" is different. Here Pro- 
fessor Williams is the question-set- 
ter. Willi strangely little help or 
even competition from uiiyniie else, 
lie tackles a problem-swarm that is 
his own. His special problems even- 
tually culminate in the question: 

“ Within what limits can I imagine 
myselF being lFActi I am not? — 
and especially being Who I am not ? 
It seems that 1 can, up to a point, 
imagine myself being Napoleon (and 
not merely nf a Napoleonic type or in 
Napoleon s shoes), though T cannot 
begin to imagine you or Queen Anne 
or Hannibal being Napoleon, and 
though I cannot begin to imagine 
Napoleon being me. OF course, when 
you convincingly play the part of 
Napoleon on the stage, T do enter 
into your representation of the 
Emperor ; but so to enter is itself 
til think of you and Napoleon as 
“ you ’’ confronting “ him ". 1 

applaud you hut mil the Emperor. 
But in thinking the thought "Sup- 
posing that I were Napoleon ... ”, 1 
seem ulmnsi though not quite, to 
cancel the “ 1/He " confrontation. It 
is, for the moment, almost, though 
not quite, as if T nm not representing 
Napoleon, hut wenring the persona 
of Napoleon. His voice and scowl 
are viriunlly my voice and scowl, 

Eli route for his culminating 
apuriai a bom ii person imagining him- 
self h uviug another pcrsontil identity 
than his own, Prnfcssur Williams 
trenchantly surts uui, us Berkeley 


Not by accident 


JOSEPH ClflARI : 

The Necessity of Being 
468pp. Paul Etck. £2.75. 

The Necessity of Being was written 
as a reply to Jaques Monad, and it 
sets out, therefore, to argue that the 
existence of life in the world is not a 
matter of chance, of what just hap- 
pened to coine un in the develop- 
ment of the universe. One' does 
not need to agree with Monad 
to respect him as a ser- 

ious intellectual figure. The some 
cannot be said, alas, for Joseph 
Lbinri, whose book is a somewhat de- 
fensive and .chaotic . collection ' of 
assertions one following • another. ■ 
*^tM|m it Js, true, but. not always 

j.bge can have ho doubt of his 
slncdrlijr. The .book opens with .an- 


attack, not oil Monad, but on the 
whole of twentieth-century philoso- 
phical thought, vaguely anti dimly 
conceived. “ The light of reason ", he 
writes 

which, from Plato to Descartes, 
Kant uud Hegel, could embrace 
the varying relationships of the 
finite and the infinite, the inter- 
play of the one upon the other, and 
the flux of becoming which either 
mirrored eternity through Time, or 
turned Time into eternity or the 
absolute, is now mostly bounded 
by the curtain of the senses, and 
. is no longer allowed to try to grasp 
and describe the glimmers which 
. rise from the deep sea whence we 
emerged, add to which we return. 

Tho style pf this passage is charac- 
teristic of the whole. Besides a : cer- 


tain inflationary element, there is 
also resentment lurking behind it, 


r mviuuiaiicm: aim 
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which makes for embarraxsing read- 
ing. 

. The main contention of the book 
is contained in the title. " Either 
Being is necessary, or it cannot be 
accounted for. Why Being instead of 
Non-Being?” This is nie central 
message. Dr Chiari does not argue 
that his question must have an 
answer, nor does he try to demon- 
strate that it makes sense. We are 
told that it must have an answer, 
and are thus supposed to accept that 
it makes sense. The method through- 
out is one nf statement. “ Society is 
a whole and history Itself is also a 
whole, and as a manifestation of life 
It is . . . rational because it cannot 
be. otherwise ” ; " Every being has or 
possesses an essential structure 
.which has affinities with certain 
■other essential structures of crea- 
tion, and therefore i9 equipped to 
apprehend any qne pf thorn ” So we 
are told. - 

There a?e hints of Leibniz here and 
there i "Being iiselF has obviously 
-freely chosen what it Is but * freely' 

.'berecin only be equated with ' necds- 

*®Vj y , for .Being, aU-kqowing, cbuld 
onjy choose the best and nothing 
else. -In the Jast’chapter, Dr Chiari 
invokes TCant, of. whom he is a great 
admirer, to helplijm show that know- 
ledge is 'not objective, but must he 
.(maginatiye. Once. again embarrass- 
ment tends to bo the chief emotion of 
the reader. It it shaming thatOn^one 
could use the words .Kane used,' to 
nmkc such codfiised ghd- dogmatic 
■stetfenieni^ AftCr all, Kaht himself 


did uni. Mil* nntiim.s nf viMinlizing, 
imagining, conceiving, and thinking 

of . . . iis. BcrktiU-y had argued Hint 
In seeing in my miiuPs eye “ ilic ireo 
in Hie (|iiiid ", I iniiM he imagining, 
i e, visusi living myself as being near ro 
tltar tree and in dial quadrangle. But 
though J ii i ii si indeed visualize die 
tree as seen from a special nr'.s per- 
spective, no pint of me, hand or foot 
or nose-lip, need he in my imagined 
prospect. If I imagine die tree us 
having been there iwn centuries ago, 
then I surrender even this perspec- 
tive in an identii.v-Ie.ss -spectator long 
•inferior to myseli. Moreover, wlint 
I am imagining may, like Descartes’* 
ending qn, include items that I am not 
visualizing, h may even exclude 
items dint I nm visualizing ; for ex- 
ample having once seen the Oval 
flooded, I may not be able to help 

seeing tomorrow’s Test Match 
players knee-deep in water, though 
in my spoken spcculnriuns about the 
Mutch und in bets that 1 offer on its 
outcome, J do not dream of making 
allowances for ihi.s visualized flood 
water. It i* an ignored mis-j) lustra- 
lion of my story. 

Wlrnt, then, is und what is not, 
what can be and wlini cannot be u 
part of tvhai is Imagined? Wu see 
in the one direction, that what is 
mu and even cannot be visualized 
mny well be a pi in of wluu is being 
imuglncd ; but, in the other direct 
non, must we allow that anyhow 
some hicnnceivuhles can nlso get 
accommodation there? Which un- 
realities are unsiipposahlus ? t’ un J, 
nfter all. “ think the illogical ” ? F m 
example, watching Henry Irving J 
may apparently be thinking of him 
as hang Hamlet, for ull thm the in- 
tervening centuries lugicully enforce 
their non-identity. Yet assuredly 
Ham let could not concrivublv have 
been Henry Irving. 

Professor Williams brilliantly 
draws on the stage and the itnoniu 
for analogies with which m deter- 

nf I? W i ,nt t* u P d wl,ul *® i,u < purl 

Of the Imagined ; mid tn determine 
what could und wlint could mil he 

STSfirt Ut , h * '• ? r 'H‘ iniiillim I to 
oe. lne London diemregner innv be 
for ty-five r«H from the dm, light? 
six y feoi front the paie e scenery 

l Train SI, Laurence 

Olivier. But there is no mimhei- of 

as„a a is ' - - 

„ ® i i? 1 •fespeare’S stage-tliieciions do 
not mention our latter-day Londoner. 

ntok^ ni® S i Ses ‘ pl,r, . m P' n, Kht after 
0 !'vler enacting a strangling ; 
but he is not a witness of Othello 
siiaugling Dcsdemona. There was no 
witness, and of course no twentieth 
century theatre-going English wit- 1 


ness, of that inice-for-alL 

Mrangling n,,r W J 
applauds not „ «nu,d?“ bu^f 

Hr ; he blmffkS 

inrmlly present nt a rcpreseS 

3 SJL‘ "' ur<l ' r - 

Sim'iT.n T era> 

i ni s inaiiy receptive viewers s 
need ,he "picture", be fit* 
i ■ S' distance or position fJ 
which the actual viewers could rf 
1 nve watched anything. 0f 
dreamed world there is Ao oneiaS 
ticulnr to be either a dream 
occupant or tiie dreamer. The w 
who is " always about in the qud 
has no proper name, no fdiomid 
ales, no date and no creative remj 
sibilities. He is not Dylasl 

Pliilonous or God. Bnleltj 

“ mi »d " is not even the referent 
a singular as opposed to a plural 
noun, or of a plural as oppwedfti 
singular pronoun. -> 

Professor Williams leaves uj w 
the searching question why l 
blatant inconceivability of my be 
or having been Napoleon does not 
Id bit my imagining myself b tr 
Nnpnleon. How can I ])leasnrably| 
morse myself in u make believe a 
is quite uiuhinkable? We may e| 
orule a hint that Professor \VtlUfl 

f lives. By vocally or sub-votally is 
oquizing Nunnleon’s Imagined K 
Implies for lum, mnybe in a \mlfc i 
Corsican accent, I momentarily ett 
myself from soliloquizing, id my M 
F.nglish accent, my own soliioqti 
since I cannot voice or sub-voice n 
the monosyllable “ I " twice at m 
M y own avowals and selkomrag 
are suspended for the duration 
those that I nm voicing In rhepera 
of Napoleon. ts 

So, tlinugli tho blunt question J 
It conceivable that I might have PH 


of " being Napoleon, I nave w 
voice, suli-volce, ear nor Httentio 
give just yet in this blunt qu«! 
or to its insistent negative im 
T hm bliitiuit Inconcelvabilwke 
niumemnrlly silunced by the wo 
he Corsican accents of mv Napoie 
Imagined words. And ilien, lor 
inoineiir, l hnlf-seem cpmyaeittc 
owing to this exclusion o’ 
computilors. at once the cwwn 
referent anti the Corsican refert 
of our Joint first— personal proj 
—but only “ half-seem ", siUM.w 
I am sane, nothing can quit* 
from me the inherent staglnessw 
vicarious vnicings of that pronoq 
am audibly only acting NaPJ* 
oven though my acting preremt 
from avowing it. ! 


Applied ideology 


ROBERT BENEWICK, R. N. RERKI 
and BHIKU PARKKH (Edilurs) ; 

Knowledge and Bolief in Politics 
327pp. Allen and Unwin. £4.75. 


itlqn frptn French. 


lem of Ideology tliough those that 
are not are certainly concerned with 
the problems of particular ' ideolo- 
f J es - , Thus, W. G. R unci man is 
mostly interested in clarifying the 
relationship between explanation 
and evaluation in social science, 
along the lines of his recent little 
book on Max Wehcr’s Philosophy of 
Soczu? Science, while, ut the other 
ortd of the hook and the other end 
of the spectrum, Malcolm Cross 
Offers a fairly straightforward his- 
t 0ri i ai »f«=°un r of Black nationalism 
in the West Indies. 

In the background of most of the 
essays lurk tho major theorists nf 
ideology, such ns Mannheim, Weber 
and|Marx j and they get an articulate 
run for then- money in the ess n vs of 
Mr Runclmurt, U. Borki and Bhiku 
Parekh. Mr Runciman defends the 
view that akhaugli wo can distinguish 
the factual ertntent of history, sock 
ology and economics from the evalu- 
ations which the facts are used to 
Support, there is none the less an area 
.or freedom In our cnnceptuaUzation 
of $oda] life which 1 Is unlike ; any. 

■ aliowed to the natural scien- 
Jniy.dqctrjlne seems eo much 
at- twilv w Uh jthe empiricism bf most 

1 jMrj Runbjtitah'p that ft Js 

very fiord ta knnw quite whet it 
attiouQtS to. ; : 

/■."!• iv I.. 


Mr Berkl contributes an 
"The Marxian Concept- 
geois Ideology ” which concentj 
very properly, on those 
Marx's critique of bourgeois » 
inics, bourgeois pbd oMpny 
liberal politics which 
tively ' accommodating 
the combination of 
which they enshrmed. There® 
points with which one 

— Mr Berki rather overstates tfl 

tent of Marx’s approval 
science, and overlooks , 

gestions about the 1 u > 

science of nature which ^ 
something much nearer ^, 
view of Marx. But .Mr BerW 
is generally a good one. 

Mr Parekh also WhMJff, 

. tory line; in an essay 

by spelling out some® 
Mannheim’s relativism ^ 

to preserve what ,S .J, 
-discussion of the s0C !Sj 
social theorizing. The W 
worth having, for what MT' 
suggests is that 
,be more : concerned w,in d rgta ri 

■ Ushing . ^ i«iaJ3S5ft 
than with the esiabusn™ - 

; thing strictly analy«J 
scientific theory. - At its n r ^i 
Parekh’s paper ls . B a S| y ^rf 

of the problems of actu^fy y 

the. sort of .falsijra 
that Karl PoppJ r f ' s 

have advocated ; j g 

offers 'In nwftf 1 'f-iSp 

bsbrsssHS 
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he home life of the Ruskins 


Ltii FaniHy LcUers 

despondence of John. 
r ||j{ Wife, and 1 ben Sun- 

pjvan Akin Bnrd 

Li- 1801-1837. U7pp. 

51 :: 1837-1843. 42I-7«UPI> 

L University 1'nss (IBEll.i 
S die set. 

all widely believed that John 
i spent a lonely mid repressed 
j»d in a home dominated by 
'ig but despotic parents, 
sodescribcd it in Pruefer- 
jHSM). His disciple und early 
l *T, W. G. Coiling wood, rc- 
ibat Praeterita wns less u 
orument than a record of 
used the family letters 
sources of information io 
> i noifl balanced account. But 
Bbsequcnt writers have pro- 
to trust the impressions 
recorded late in life. Two 
jib rail for mention. Derrick 
Millie teed tn explore further 
primary sources oil. Rusk in's 
.a were available to him ; mid 
& Helen Gill Viljoen, liuvinp. 
(access to much more maun- 
■uterlal, saw Raskin's piirents 
tod assessed Procter it n cor- 
uan expression of " mood and 
and fantasies during Rus 
ddafic". 

rLeon nor Viljmu, knew nil 
jZleiters which n»w fill I’rofes- 
'a Akin Hurd’s large and richly 
volumes. These Idlers 
exchanged between LSOl uud 
taongjolm .fames Raskin, his 
his wife both before uud 
dielr marriage, and their son 
feikin. There is u single lutlei 
John Raskin's maternal gni mi- 
s' to her daughter. The culler- 
Wudes every family lei lei 
before the puhlii-uiinii ut 
i Painters, /, lli.M hofi-i'iii 
Ihs q^naged to find 


It iliHTnneiHs ,i family hisloiy thut 
is iiiirivMing in its own riulit. 
Riiskin'.s pmenml gin nd in other, 
C.iihoriuc, makes herself known ns u 
pious, struug-iniudad, practical 
won lull, homing ns best she can with 
an iiiim able liii.slnuid and feeling a 
pmveiful liiongh not unduly posses- 
sive love fur her son, John James. 
This .sun mid his wife Margaret 
Ik'Cimiic the two most Frequent con- 
iriliulors to the collection. 

A.s a partner in a wine business, 
[iiliu James had tu travel around the 
country to promote sales, and in tlieir 
let lei.; to each other he und liis wife 
lament their consequent separations. 
The industry, candour, pood sense, 
nm! other attributes required For suc- 
cess as “ un entirely honest mer- 
chant ” — the phrase his son was one 
day to include in his epitaph — co- 
existed in him witli a distinctly 
runianiic sensibility. After travelling 
through a violent storm in the Lake 
District, he wrote on February 5, 
1822: 

Amongst the Hills it was a perfect 
iuuricHiic & a.s 1 hurried along In 
u Gig the uprour above me & ubout 
me was on the grandest Scule & but 
for the torrents of Rain that fell on 
me would have been nut undchBlit- 
ful. It was indeed the roar of bea 
& Shore. It was the howling of the 
Winds & the raging of the Wuters. 
dir echoes of Rocks Jfc Hills « 
every Tice & every Shrub snook 
in fearful agitation. Trees were 
prostrate on the Road but not on 
mv Road— hot certainly liud uny- 
ihinn resembling a Pegasus been 
before me or a Clmriui iiudoi me 
—the winds would have borne 
i hem aloft but luckily for me the 
Vehicle was Mr. McNutight of 
RendaN Gig &■ the Horse an uii- 
willioB Hack Imlnnglng to the 
same, & they were ill calculated fui 
aerial flights. The Winds sough 
them not woo i ugly & they leached 
KL-ml.il without being once fniily 
off the ginund tlmugh evidently to 


the Mirpri/e nf Mr. McNuuglit 

himself wins being u prudem 
Scotchman assured me that he 
really hud nn idea of seeing me 
fur that day & had just been cal- 
culating how much he could in 
conscience charge me for the extra 
day [ would he keeping his Gig 
without iippeiiriog tn take any 
advantage of a delay beyond the 
poivei of imin in cniiLixiul or avoid. 

His arithmetic was rendered 
useless & his conscience Saved & 
my money saved & niy time & 
Sunday opened on me at Kendal 
a shining lovely morning— but 
more lovely than the morning is 
my Dearest . . , 

and he moves into one of die 
somewhat literary rhapsodies on his 
wife which understandably embar- 
rassed Margaret slightly but could 
not fail to gratify her as being the 
outcome of whut she knew to be his 
genuine devotion. Though he some- 
times chides himself for fretful or 
wayward behaviour, there cun be no 
doubt thaL his love for her was deep, 
steady, and enduring. 

Margaret emerges from her letters 
as affectionate and tender, firm and 
intelligent, strict and devout. Her 
love and admiration for her husband 
and her delight ri.d pride in her sou 
pervade what she writes. When she 
reminds the worried John James 
“ you have nothing to do with con- 
sequences ", lidding “ present duty 
is all dull concerns us let us 
curliest ly endeavour to know & do 
this and God has promised to do 
all the rest" (Mny 15, 182GJ, we 
recognize in her the teacher also of 
the author of Unto This Last. R. H. 
Wilenski's description of her as "a 


stupid bigot mid bully " Is ridicu- 
lously censorious. 

Admittedly, she mid her husband 
were anxiously protective of their 
son. But ut n time when no parent 
could feel reasonably sure ihut uj»y 
particular child would be “ spared ” 
their conduct was less extraordinary 
than twcutlcth-ceiiLury renders may 
ussunje. Had they been really repres- 
sive, John could hardly hove written 
tiie confident and high-spirited let- 
ters now made fully available by I'rn- 


fessor Burd. These display the exu- 
berant cheerfulness. aii(l the buoyant 
self-conceit of it child who has been 
given every encouragement to think 
highly of himself. They exhibit ulsn 
a remarkably precocity. They enable 
us to detect the author nf Modern 
Painters hi a mere youth who lmd 
not yet begun his university career. 

Nevertheless, John’s parents really 
were intently watchful of him, oven 
by the standards of their time, place, 
aud social class. A mother who 
lodges in Oxford for the period of 
her sun's residence, and who 
anxiously considers which nf bis 
fellow-students are " safe ” com- 
panions For him, evidently thinks him 
still in important respects a child. 
Concern about John's health no doubt 
accounts In part For lier behaviour. 
Yet despite every allowance her 
attitude can only be described as 
fussy, protective, even possessive. 
Not Lliat John shows any sign of re- 
scuLing ii. He seems free from nny 
trace of the Incipient claustrophobia 
which the family letters can induce 
in a render today. Indeed, he appears 
to bask in die maternal cure and 
attention ; and in saying this we are 
probably getting close to the roots 


of ids subsequent personal tragedy. 

Professor Bnrd bus aiinul.ilvd the 
letters with great thorough nos?. 
Some errors occur. The " old guild e- 
iiii.ni ” who built hi'idgc-s in Wales 
" over chasms some hundreds of feet 
deep " was the Devil, not Thomas 
Telford. John’s description of an 
unnamed teacher at King's College, 
London, ns "not Duel or Dale but 
die rule Doctor, who is a monstrous 
dnle of a doctor ” suggests that tho 
man in question was Irish, nut that 
he breathed noisily. John James’s 
echoing of Byron’s tJeppo deserves 
b note and does not gel it. His 
negotiudons for the purpose of 
adding to his collection nf paintings 
were conducted with a “ P-D." who 
was presumably a Picture Denier, not 
□ " Pliilosnpliidc Doctor.". When ha 
mentions another picture dealer or 
" the man in Cnriiliill”, lie alludes 
tn the man's place of business, not to 
the CoruhrH Magnzinf, which was not 
founded until I860- The " rule de 
which Professor Burd 
finds incomprehensible is the rule 
tie m mt uis nihil nisi bununt. 

His Lext Itself excites uneasiness In 
places. Did The youthful John James 
really write ' that the house which 
employed him “ must he an one that 
a young man should adapt Ins plans 
with a view tn forward himself as 
well as others ” ? Did he not write 
“ must be aware . . .”, perhaps invit- 
ing misreading by inadvertently 
leaving a small gap after the w ? 
While it would be possible to extend 
tills list, It would be unfair tu do so. 
Professor Burd lias utude on interest* 
Ing and illuminating correspotideuco 
available aud lins given it a genu- 
inely serviceable presentation. 


In mutual admiration 


aper chatelain 


ruans (editor) : 

Utters «r Horace Walpole 

Yale Univmitv Pros. 15.50 
twk El .75). ' 


Pat Yale edition of [luiaic 
correspondence, begun in 
BDtaring completion— in more 
•flJ large, stately volumes. Un- 
“J new letters come to light, 
■“Mi? event, it is as " dul'mi- 
u Edition as that abused 
wean designate. W. S. Lewi", 
fpect and chieE engineer of 
factory at Yale, has now 
b select his favourite letters. 

I mi have been nn easy task. 
Dpprfctimately 4,D0D that stir- 
■r.“M chosen only 112. and 
thirdly a clinker among them. 
*nlay not be everybody's cup 
■JjMhis selection will tempt 
readers who allow themselves 
It it, 

*lth, the letters arc wnn- 
• varied. As a deliberate 
Tar list -YVdl polo favoured 
i»'« i w ™ oni could Uiaiiiicl 
Interests: politic-, (always 
“““terms), Hterut' ire, anliqui- 
ji.swdp (elevated tn aril. 

trivial to the grand, he 
Jfcej - Wer * ,c o^crvcd nr 

the prase history 
there is- ample variety 
ri“5{?n of the Scutrixh rebels 
u 15 «S vividly recreated 
CWIi we were there in 
m *W»nB. His account of 
: r*ots short b ils the. great 
iP*f»lyted j and hit shrill 
ryUl.lbe Reign of Terror 
conveyK the horror felt 

noting evenu are ofi 
iewhOro, Walpole 
a living, human 
die pleasure gar- 
d Vauxliait bustle 


ei„, stimps tu Conquer js u rmiU'inpt- 
llile fiu ci! ; but ho admired Gibbon x 
rent hist ry, and he pbred S ,,, kt, 

kiuMru " first uud alone ot ino 
writers lie knew in any language. Hu 
greatest service to literature was iu 
write The Castle iff Otranto, the first 
full-fledged finthtc mive . o"* 1 “* 
one nf his Iciww lw lo1 *. . h v the 
idea came to him »» u diLam. 

. A L SL .sf 


A laSlClIWKcr HI si*.!* , ' 

he goth ici/ed his house al Strastben y 
Hill, and thus popularized that style 
in architecture, a revival that lasted 
until the day before yesterday (wit- 
ness sume nf Yale s own bujldinM^ 
Through his antiquarian curiusily he 
rescued many valuable records 
When young he was ‘United by .wild 
Alpine scenery, but he settled f« 
domesticated nature artfully 
area lined into htwns, meadows, und 
groves. His varied interests and 
accomplishment rare fully represen- 
ted in tins selection, in which almost 
any page offers pleasurable reading- 

The reviewer of any audiology is 
tempted u» differ with its edlloron 
the ' selection- Since Mr Lewis con- 
siders Walpole’s letters to Lady 
Ossnry as lih best, he has chwfl im 
imuiy irf them ; they exhibit Wdj- 
pole's preciosity und outmoded gal- 
lantry. His letters to Mann are more 
substantial, and amusing, as wgJoj 
since » good many of his wjtMn 


CliAltl -KS PliGUY ami 
ALAIN-I OURNILR : 

Corrcsponilance (1910-1914) 

1-d i ted by Yves Rey-IIcnuc. 

Zir.pp phis 12 plat ex. Paris : Fayard. 

25fr. 

When Alain-Fourniur first met 
pfiguy in the Spring *if J910, he wus 
twcniy-riiur ant! beginning ui estab- 
lish iHMicIf as a gossip-columnist tor 
Paris-Jouriwl ; m«y 'vas thirty- 
seven and already famous ns the pug- 
nacious editor of Lett Cahiers de la 
Quinzainc. They quickly became very 
close friends, saw a great deal of 
each other in the four years that 
followed, and corresponded sporadic- 
ally on the comparatively rare occa- 
sions when one or other was absent 
from Paris, rfcurt fifty-one letters 
tu Fournier, which constitute two- 
thirds 6f the whole, were first pub- 
lisbed in 194G: Fourelera letters to 
Pdguy, for long presumed lost, dbd 

not come to light until 1970. The 
complete collection has now been 
impeccubly edited, with an introduce 
tiou. conclusion and full fjeMure of 
explanatory notes, by Yv« Rey 
Heroic, the Director of the Alliance 
Frantaisc in Paris. 

inevitably, this correspondence 
will be compared, w|th the Eainmu 
correspondence Fournier exchanged 
with his other great friend, Jacques 
Riviere, and. Inevitably, it_ will be 
found to he inferior, both in quan- 


tity und quality. Circumstances kept 
Fournier aud Rivifcre h und reds of 
miles apart for die greater part of 
four years, nt a time when each was 
discovering vllnl truths about him- 
self and the world uround him ; 
each was often intensely louely, and 
writing vast confessluiial lettcre to 
the other hccaino, for both, the 
supreme form of consolation. For 
much of their lengthy course, there- 
fore, tho Fournier-Rlvifere letters 
constitute a genuine and often *m- 
passiunate debate about life, litera- 
ture, love und religious belief, 
and they are now rightly prized 
bo di as tit a memorial to ao 
exemplary friendship aud os the 
mirror to a particularly rich cul- 
tural era. 

The Fournier-Pdgiiy correspon- 
dence, in contrast, is not likely to 
appeal to anyone who has not 
already developed a specialist Inter- 
est in either writer. Pigfty’s contri- 
butions sometimes consist of a 
single, densely packed sentence: 
occasionally lie submits variants of 
a sonnet for Fournier tn criticize, or 
he expresses admiration for Four- 
nier’s writings, or he reports Ilia 
progress on the pilgrimage he used 
to undertake on foot each year from 
the outskirts of Paris to Chartres 
Cathedral. Only two of Fournier’s 
letters approach the very high stan- 
dard of the best of his Jottere to 
Rjvi&i-e : his very first letter, written 
in September 1910, 1 in which he 
both describes and analyses his 
admiration for PAgny’s poetry and 


prose, and describes the impact of 
die Dreyfus Affair nn his own family 
circle, and die fragment of a letter 
ho wrote in July 1913, when, having 
concluded, quite mistakenly, that 
Pfiguy disapproved nf Le Grand 
M canines, ho briefly sought to Jus- 
tify his artistic alms and methods. 

The somewhat scrappy nature of 
the correspondence does less than 
justice tn a friendship which was 
warm, deep ami mutually enrich ing. 
Fournier and Pfiguy hud a great 
deal in common : each grew up in 
the countryside "of conu-nl France, 
each remained strongly attached to 
his childhood niul each felt that Ills 
maternal grandmother was his most 
vital link with the poetry of the 
past ; each had a genuinely religious 
temperament, yet each held back 
from taking the Carbolic sacra- 
ments ; each was deeply unhappy iu 
love ; each, in his different way, was 
intensely patriotic, and each was 
killed in September 1914, In the 
first battle of the Marne. 

What gives the Fouriiler-Rlvt6re 
correspondence Its distinctive flav- 
our is the basic difference in the 
personality and outlook of the two 
correspondents: this assures # the 

S lue dialectic which so enriches 
• voluminous letters, fn contrast* 
Fournier and Pdguy had so much in 
common, boo suspects that even had 
they been provided 1 withimore oppor* 

• tunnies to write more short notes to - 
each other, these wwiid very likely 
have been further variations on the 
theme of mutual admiration. 


them to a comradely" Maim but n&t 
to a genteel lady. The explanatory 
footnotes, which ha the large edition 
are sometimes excessive, are here 
inadequate. Tiie letters are hUwj 
with Private allu/donsand^tutred 
knowledge puzzling to tiie reader 200 
years away. . 

" 1 sometime* dream, that ode day 
or «her somebody wUl srroll abom 
poor Strawberry .and talk of Lady 
rtscitrw~4." < WalPblo wrote, to nei. 
?b3? alas! Yafi no Poet, aid my 
castle is of paper, and tny tastlc^nU 
mv attachment and i, 

.-x'nWii Mnd be forgotten 





a.brief evocation of a bright, lonely 
schoolgirl’s infatuation for a man 12 years her 
i senior, told with such economy, such sensibility 
and gentle understanding humour that one feels j 
the wiser for having read it,’ . 

Daily Telegraph . ^ ■ 

;£2 ' 5 ° - : ' V .. Michael Joseph 
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eplioniiv.es the spirit of ihe place, or delay ili e ■ 

This, of course, is true of Assisi, n ni mu l species ? 
which cannot be imagined wit limit believed that a hean'nf 
St Francis. He* seems tu prutect the ""S' 11 somehnw countorbai^ 1 " 1 
city against ils own fame. No Aht losscs ,n »amre. 8l8nc * 

nr Oh I of wonder is expected from 
yon, yon don’t worship objects there. 

When the foniitaiii was being 
repaired in the main M|iiare, nobody, 

I noticed, stopped m stare at the 
work in progress. People know that 
the continuity of Assisi is elsewhere. 
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10 the year 1605, ineetsX 

The citizens of Tormt have every amf nn‘in iTn,/ of^Jo 
reason to be grateful to tnperiucus. the end they merge pS 
His quincentenary p rump tod ilie such a tiling a s the r 
Biitiioritics to spend a great deul of 
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Viewpoint 


BY JERZY PETERKIEWICZ 


money on rcstoraiinn. Streets were 
gutted, houses stripped of plaster, 
the rusty brick began to look the pic- 
ture of antiquarian health, and even 
the Vistula appeared to re llecl more 
jnO. 3,745 stars than before. Good old Coper- 
nicus, be now has a clean museum 
city in which to take bis shadow for 
nocturnal walks. 


T ivo men repairing a sail on one 
of the windmills in La Mancha. 
Against the enignuitic sky they 
looked like phantoms surprised hy 
daylight and a stray witness. I caught 
them in the act of mending □ myth. 
Then, as I travelled in the area, I 
would see the same iron silhouette 
of the crazy knight and the inscrip- 
tion: it/i /tiger rfe la Mancha. The 
j) rom ot ers of tourism had put them 
up as reminders that ilia unnamed 
place in the novel could be wherever 
you encountered the sign. Such is the 
relativity of ficLion made fact. So 
now the don sell! off on lii 9 jnmney 
from several points ut once — he is 
here and he is there — but all the 
time he sits firmly in the saddle of 
his own myth. 

I.a Mancha is liis museum without 
walls and every windmill in it an 
exhibit which must he kept in good 
condition. The text of the novel has 
been blown up to the size of the 
region and superimposed on its land- 
scape. The silhouetted knight ridos 
on, two-dimensionally confident. He 
doesn’t need any mending. 
Shadows never do. But the objects 
and the props around him— he it the 
sail of a windmill or the balcony in 
a courtyard— have to- be patched up, 
painted or polished. For we have be- 
come museum-conscious in this 
eclectic age of ours which accepts 
fragmentation in the hope that it 
will somehow delay dispossession. 

What is there to ensure the con- 
tinuity of culture ? Can we rely on 
our powers of perception to evoke 
that continuity at will ? 

In his bduk on art Malraux has 
Stated something obvious . which' 
nevertheless needed, stating; that 
the concept of jthe ; museum Is fela- 
. lively modern and that it has divor- 
ced the works of art from their 
original purpose and context. They 
. grouped together under one r6of 
far the convenience of our aesthetic' 
experience.' But a figure pf Buddha 
removed front a Burmese. temple and 
fttcularfzfed into an admirable exhi- 
no longer the Buddha enshrined 
of a particular place' 
and * I* e °Pte. There Is a 

room cluttered iewed 

*en$jty 


:.b3* 

in the' 


void ekpreVL^r ani 
nships whose nutobl,,*. 

«n 9J[y is beyond 0 „ r : • ' 

b P is '■"wured here T are 

«jUI> you’; i-ouri 

, ilme has hahdd for 5 ' I; 


bencfiL in a safe enclosure called 
Toledo, Timm or Tarragona. And 
so it seems for the duration of your 
visit. The sacred cows in the religion 
of tourism have the immobility of 
.stone ami brick. You stare at them 
and they stare at you. Then you go 
because you cannot nut stare them. 

Behind each public mood of this 
kind there is the assumption that 
ymir response will conform tu the 
Ah I and O/i / of speechless wonder. 
Tito inhabitants of museum cities 
take it for grunted and often behave 
ns if they still rubbed shoulders with 
Dante and Botticelli and Leonardo. 
A much of arrogance invariably goes 
with tills presumed familiarity. 
1 hut’s why 1 Hud the anru of places 
like, suy, Florence, Urbina or Seville 
uncongenial and oddly at vnriancc 
with the authenticity of the past they 
proclaim. 

The speed of travel has shone nod 
the distance between the sublime and 
the phony. Wo descend from the air 
and pounce like vultures oil the bits 
nnd pieces of our civilization ; our 
eyes gobble them tip in a hurry, and 
good-bye Athens, good-bye Istanbul. 
Now that we are so volatile in every 
sense of the word have we acquired 
a better understanding of the past- 
present continuum ? I wonder. One 
symptom is apparent; most of us 
suffer from the indigestion of images. 
But there is more to come. If the 
reproduction industry goes on ex- 
panding, and there is no reason why 
it shouldn't, we shall soon live in a 
visual tower of Babel, with colour 
messages bombarding our brain in- 
cessantly. Ubiquitous art for art’s 
sake; the ideal Is taking a subtle 
revenge on the consumer society. . „ 

The RomantlcB had a taste for 
picturesque ruins, which doesn’t 
appeal to us any more. Th6 reason 
is obvious. Entire cities were 
destroyed during the Second World 
War. Warsaw and Dresden became 
ghost-1 ikes names: oyer heaps of 
rubble.. The. reconstruction of the old 
city in Warsaw was in one sense a 
convincing architectural copy and in 
another a fantasy reversing the 
sequence : of tipie. The. whole Y e* 
lure could have epsily resulted in a 
mock-museum or -a slick setting for 
a historical film, but it didn’t, I w4s 
reminded^ a filrii-set in Gdknsk. 
never in Warsaw. Wh« is the secret 
then? . • 

A.cotfy of the pastj however faith- 
ful, is sjill a copy, yet it acquires the ’ 
patjqa Of. age as, sdon as it begins to 
reflect the continuity <jf ciilturei The * 
continuity itself 1 may be seoh : 
through: oitf gi-eai jp dividual t . 


One could argue that the continuity 
of literature is less vulnerable ihun 
that of architecture. The written 
words remain, script a mime nt. And 
it does not niutrer whether you read 
your text in the first nr the rwouly- 
lifth edition, provided it is accurately 
reproduced. Whenever a tux t is read, 
it exists. A closed hook is a dead 
book. Yet values at I ached to art 
objects are trunsferred to the physi- 
cal reality nf texts. The manuscript 
and the first edition are superior 
objects in each imaginary museum 
which hems the writer’s name. I 
do not, of course, deny their import- 
ance for scholars. Wlutl I question 
is their exclusiveness as precious 
objects. Why should some pedestrian 
note scribbled hy a famous writer 
become a valuable property just 
because it is in his hand ? Why 
■sliuuld we maintain ibis posthumous 
market which is an offence to (lie 
integrity of genius ? 

Whenever 1 hear of a writer 
i unking money after his death v.hilo 
lie suffered poverty all thtmigh his 
life, and the money is being used by 
people who had little nr nothing in 
do with him, I think of it as the most 
obscene example of inherited wealth. 
That Is why the Writers Am inn 
Group has such a strong case in 
arguing that the now is vvltai mutters 
for the writer's continuity. iVuplu 
trading in the mere hit ltd ise of post- 
humous fame would rniiter see him 
dead, now. 

In a conversation with an octo- 
genarian critic whose moral values 
I respect, I asked casually ahum his 
vast correspondence. What did he 
intend to do with his papers? He 
told me he would destroy the lot. No 
PhD thesis would grow fat on his 
files. Why should one bi 
scraps of self-dnciimentuiion 
world, he said, while the 
natural resources arc being 
day by day? Will our maiifucal 
preservation of paper records ever 
save a single stream from pollution 


imagination and Miguel the? 
lous projects it across the ages. 
title ot the play is Cervamts, 
cnctimaila, 

Like Azarin's alter ego I *, 
to make an appointment with «. 
vantes; in the sunstruck ToboM 
noon, in a field of sunflowers, bi 
n windmill, anywhere. But there 
no enchanted messenger to i 
such errands. I found Hn enchui 
city instead, high above the fa 
of Cuenca. It is a city of rosh 
has womb-like boats, phallic 
minis, pious arches, giant i 
rooms, a whole assembly of sh 
Here I saw. nature’s reply to 
preoccupation with the objects 
culture. Stone endures. Winds 
howl at it,' the frost may bite.... 
hm ilie stone city stands defiant. 

Perhaps the recent interest 
collectors in pebbles and bits t 
is a comment on our anxiety 
the imiu-nnide objects. We ci_ 
them under the roof of a muse 
uml hide them in the vaults, but 
will Mill worry about their surviv— 

Hold a sume in ynur hand, and feel i. D . . 

how it radiates the intimations cfJ Utf 
immortality. 

Once upon a season of love a be** 
lifu! woman sent me a piece of rock 
with itil rieme crimson veins. Waffl 
n few million years, she wrote, add 
you will have a ruby. She was never; 
precise about timfc, but good on the 
endurance of beauty. My patience, 

Is inexhaustible, and I ant waiting 
for ilie ruby to he born. 

A sluin' upon a stone, 
nnd on those srnnes more stoned 
and on the topmost stone 
another pile of stones. 

I heard this peasant song in fly 
childhood. Ami people would danca 
to it in relchralion of some vagufl 
nrchrtypiil memory. 

Myth is proluhly ns indcslnicllble 
its stoiiu. 'Hie text of Dan 
may disappear in some iniprobatHO 
disaster, but I am convinced uwttM 
crazy knight will ride on in U 
Manchii between the lost lntM.J» l *J 
ever, one : " ” 

much with 



denied 

in ihti 


Polemical genius 
of the 

Frankfurt School 


net ween me io« n*™ ""zj* 

le should never interfere WM.Y Marcuse Is left. The 
jih a myth or try to mend ttwninkfurt School ", with Us 

,„.wn«iih ihaK??* f °r «t*lo Mild imem.il 
There is a cave uca ^^t,n passing into hisroiy. The 

llrfAtlnt r. . ■ -I- l.a 


ensile hill in Cracmv where oka 
dragon lived. And tlifi dragon w* 

t o whose name the ar m 

Ten years age I 

I'lK-i^m^evive^f^u'rW^ Wore sh.ir dca.l, 

lia ntnd .o see .he myslerlee. pME ii c.MfoS' 1 Ne»' v!irk 

beln,v. I found a .en.psrar,/^ ,. »forn,n 


fttount so fai is given in The 



dragon." 

He was perfectly right 


f T-,. „ il “J ID uuiiiiiuuiv tua 

«ie. But Inevitably there is it 
wd anote of burial. The pecu 


f hir.TX 1 * U1 °«riai. i ne pec 
^Central European Ju.'a 
IS* the Frankfurt S 
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.a,. in « hk ticrnian utu 

in ,C !S ! vc ‘ n - It turvlves 

r , -lji* . ‘ Wim "Si ' ^ he impact nf the 
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Tefc-Npys 91-584 0 ?f 1 , 01 - 589 557 ? 


WAI.Tl.lt IlliNJAMlN : 

Uciununelic Sdiriflen 

Vnlitme HI: Kiiukrn u.id Ruzcn- 

Million 

Edited by Holla TicUcmann-BuitcU. 
727pp. DM60 (paperback, DM48). 

Volume IV: Khrfnc Prosa, Bnude 
l.i i i o-L'beriiagungen. 

Edited by Tillman Rcxroth 


I: iiiii.il uy *•■■■■■—■ IV (the latter in uvu ac|.u...«, **.. 

[•art 1 : GO.Ipp. Fart If : PP G0n-l,lU/. stanl i a ] tomes) have appeared. Bi 
nM.ixi each. Beniamin's currency ls'not only _ 


linns nnd personal polemic, li is 
ns (iiitoniiiiiij]]y} vulgar as its tide. 

In many respects it is a shameless 
piece of work. Like nil members 
uf his general in n — lie was born ill 
1935 — Sal/ inner owes the suivivu! 
nf Ben jmii in's, work to Adorno ami 
Scholem. But tlicso arc the target 
of his insinuations. He would have 
us believe that ihe editorial labours 
which made possible ihe prulifem- 
lion of imlividunl titles uud the 
Gesanunehe Schriftcn now in pro- 
gress represent a more or loss 
deliberate iiiilustry of falsification. 
Adorno and Scholem have sought 
tu falsify Benjamin’s Marxist siance, 
to make a mystic nnd react ion. try of 
him. Adorno strove to obliterate 
evidence of the shabby treatment 
which Benjamin received at the 
hands of the Frankfurt School when 
the latter had removed to New York. 
Together with Scholem. Adorno was 
intent on masking the degree to 
which ideological censorship the 
fear of offending capitalist hosts 
and patrons, had crippled Benja- 
min’s writings about Baudelmre anu 
tha France of the Second Empire. 
These charges are old hat- Based 
on the party line, and on the exist- 
ence of certain Benjamin drafts amt 
letters in a Weimnr archive to which 
Western editors have been 
access, they were launched 
magnzine fiheiTHinVc in 1958- 

The quarrel has raged since. 
Salzinger adds nothing of substance. 
His tactics are often both vicious and 
frivolous. Scholem prints the text 
of a Benjamin letter in which 
Benjamin speaks of n possible 
decision to join the Communist 
Party. Quite properly, Scholem 
annotates the passage by re- 
minding the reader that Benjamin 
never carried out the idea. Sulsinger 
cites this footnote as an example of 
Sdiolem’s "triumphant 1 * reaction- 
mv bias, llis main indictment jc a 
muddle. Salzinger finds methodical 
deception in the very completeness. 
In the philological prodigality of the 
collected edition (when it is pre- 
cisely such an edition that the radical 
interpreters have been demanding). 
Such completeness, argues Snl- 
zinger, conceals ihe fact that Ben- 
jamin's journalism was of ten made 
to order, that the numerous /inn l- 
letons lie had to mm out do uni rep- 
resent the provisional, subversive, 
nnibiguoiis quality of his thought. 
These could be gleaned only from 
an edition including notebooks, 
drafis and “oilier letters”. As J>al- 
yi tiger must know, none of these is 
hi fact, in existence l The vulgarity, 
the methodological had Faith of Sal- 
zi n ger’s screed are the more regret- 
table os he clearly feels passionate 
about Benjamin's greatness, and ns 
envoi y which begun with the public | )C has made a number of acute 
niion »r die iwo-vnlume Schrif ten in observations. He is right when he 
1955 and the selection of letters, also says that Benjamin’s resort to Marx- 
in two volumes, in 1966. Both publl- i s t categories was more constant, 
cations were due to the piety and more deeply felt, than Scholem will 
scholarship of Adorno and Gershom have it (the passage he cites from 
Scholem. Benjamin’s review of a Julien Green 

Together with RjJJJSHS H*”* "Sfc* also when he° suggests 
Adorno ‘(umil his^atf in flaunt that Benjamin's events with 
me r of 1969) and Scholem now, are 
responsible for the G«ammcto» 

Schriften, of wliicli volumes III and 


After Dark 


David Harsent 

This sc c'n ni collect i< >n ■ii'iuiciii'' by 
David I lar.tni will cuiilimi the 
rcpiiMliim lie vsi ii I dished with ihe 
public.ii inn o\ .1 I luh al (luuttlry ill 
irjtsj. With ii« ililiitioiiorinuiiiity 
this new collection, less uln iousiy 
fen mi dun Ihe first, is in .i deeper 
and stiller vein. Tile* pnt-t here is 
concerned to explore ns precisely 
as }u>ss.ihle tliuse tnv sterirs nl‘ 
espciicucc ih.il lie bent.iili ilie 
stiTlsiccufiiLcideiir. Paper covers qop 

Love of the 

Scorching 

Wind 

Selected Poems 

Laszl6 Nagy 

Translated from the Hungarian 
by Tony Connor and 
..Kenneth McRobbie 
J.us/lu Nngy, whose first poems were 
published soon after ilie end oft he 
Second World War, is one nfiho.se 
pnets whose talent unfolds most 
imprc-sKi vely in tlic creation of 
my ills. Nagy draws on llimgarian 
foikk ire as well as historical 
tradition; ami the haunting; tunc of 
the original poems has been well 
caught in these new trail slat ions. 

An Introduction 
to Benin Art 
and 

Technology 

Philip J. C. Dark 

This book provides for the first rime 
n brief but comprehensive 
introduction to the art of llenin and 
the craft of I be Edo artist. If reviews 
the hitUivy olTlic ikvvlopmenl of the 
an from tiie liltccnlh centuiy to t lie 
present and discusses some of its 
• masterpieces Iroin a western point of 
view- before uiniiiift to consider the 
context in which the art is produced. 
A listing of the collections of Benin 
art is included, and rite hook is 
extensively illustrated. £8-50 

Saint and Sufi 
in Modern 
Egypt 

An Essay in the Sociology 
of Religion 

Michael Gilsenan 

This is a study in the sociology of 

- 1 1 - ■i!_.ii * 


>»« riaiiKliiri School 
H^PL®'final, ideological, and in si i 
al 1 ^ product, lies extinct. The 
. mushing of 

.•«^FHflgelUui.Mgrxisin is now 
]Enf 1 .®. pec . !,u * episode in Ihe 


WMilkular mushlnu uf that 
now 

Utopian radicalism and 
“ lc| sm m ihe German ncii 


DM56 (paperback, DM44) each. 

ilFfiFMF.n UNSr.r-l) tKilimr) : 

7,u r AtlualltUl Walter Benjamin 
J78pp. DM5. 

Frankfurt: Stthikamp. 

IICLMUT BAWINGbR : 

Swinging Benjamin . 

t78pp. Frank furt : Fi seller. DM3.80. 


But 

Benjamin’s currency is^not omy a 
question of delayed effect. It is, 
oiiiie simply, a factor of his emin- 
ence. Adorno’s was the mot e metho- 
dical gift ; his creation and develop- 
ment of the sociology of music rupre- 


ground" 'Benjamin, a heretical 
visionary subversive of the very cul- 
ture which he tried to preserve 
against philistinism and terror. 

A dose of subversion and of the 
impish humour which drew Benjamin 
*- the art of Paul Klee would not 


ment of the sociology of music rupre- tQ lhe „ rt c f Pau ] Klee would not society suDfccc 10 uit m 

senis the kind of integral achieve- have beC|1 anl i ss a t the celebration of structural I changes of tl 
mettr from which inclination and B en j ani jn’s eightieth birthday ,111 century, kf-75 Oxford. 
tragic circumstance prevented Ben Frankfurt in July, 1972. The occa* on Social Anmcpotagy 
jamin. Bloch’s prose, his d^romama- — t« a r*r-«. 


vital iiisiitutionL - - 

and ibe author here aticnipts lo till 
the gaps in our understanding of it. 
He analyses flic complex factors 
involved in the iramifonnations of 
popular religious movements in a 
society subject to die stresses and 
structural changes of the twentieth 

' 1 ,)UtiogMpht 


lion of radical fantasy in Der Geist 
,i*r Utaaic. his least flawed _ work, 


the twenty 

now in prc_ 

(£ ! qc . legacy of ilie disM-riatinns 

s ®*i«fow/iiing has them 

m ro,e •» politicizing, in nu»sht 

« » hcorctic idiom for. cer 
American society 
Sl- y y-aaual return oi 
Pr »!jU l • rno to Germany 
fitalji l " e work (if Jurgen 

Jo. the Frankfurt 
« resurrectlort on 
B «v essentially, 

■Nil (and dm indt 


tier Wtopic. *»» -v vision ugnts, a cruwu — — 

probably has had more of an impact jj stcncd to erudite but mutually 
on German than Beniamin s esoteric, p 0 ] ern ; c eulogies of the master. These 

immensely guarded diKourse Mar- P c.. o_ 

Ctt sc has been one of the shnpj" 1 ^ 

of genius nf the age. Horkheimer 6 .... 

erudition, his commitment to rocj. - observation that a mqnu- 
- ’ menM | complete edition of Walter 


ihe 

lustry 


sion was mildly bizarre. Tn a face- 
Der uerst )ess i ectura hall, steaming with tele; 

" ,nr vision lights, a crowd of students Qfl tCOnOITIlC 

SS-3JKS5TC "ffisi'is I nequality 

hoSKSIS KrU'""’ ?ht IS Amartya Seri 

HA1lt I’d met. . - fc .! .1 * „ M.nr.1. • .. | , 

Economic inequality is a complex 
notion and its measurement involves 
a number .of well-known difficulties. 
This hook presents a systematic 
treatment of the enneipt ual : 
frame work as well as the practical 
problems of measurement of 
inequality, and evaluates alternative 
approaches in Terms uf their 
7 philosophical assumptions, 
ccoliomic cOiltenl, and statistical 
requirements; fa ' 10 
paper covers gop 


^tP.K.r™ ■ . Helmut. Solzinger’s Sipiniinx Bch- 




•s •. 



a true revolution 
the genuine dia- 
synthesis of tile 

.... masses with critical 

thought. He satig' a song of die. time 
of tne peasants* revolt. Scholem 
spoke of ihe kahbalUtic radiance In 
Benjamin's person, and of the arcane 
ioS '*Sat symbolic relations beriveen Beiila- 
1 10 mamiest i v .. h .^^*5 conception of history, and 

truth ; pfBettjaimii lies wim ^ Je ' e , s Anxelus Novus (the picture 
■icaiism Wd ^ ® a crifiage whidi Benjamiri loved aboveofi other 
biographical documents; qpma- 


1 images, :.ahd . which now bangg'iti ^ ’u. 


V / 
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ScluilcmS him io in JeriK.ilc.-nil. 
llalu’uiiiis iiji-diiaioii mi Benjamin's 
“ n. a leva lice ” in | lie trisii of ideology, 

/.in Aktualiitii Waller Henjumins 
flsw mbit's a mini her of the lecture* i 
deli vereil (hiring the festivity, to- 
Krllier with personal reminiscences 
"V uml about llcnjuiuiri, and o most 
Uselul checklist uF Bciijuniin first 
editions. Perforce, I his little volume 
dues not convey the ironies of the 
nftiiir ; its Jewish flavour in a city 
*uid .state now empty of its Jews ; the 
almost total failure uf coni pro lie ns inn 
as between the old men who hud 
known Benjamin’s world and the 
young leftists mouthing fragments of 
Benjamin for their own purposes ; 
the very special tenor, at once ele- 
vated and commercial, which sur- 
rounds Sulnkump publishing, and die 
Suhi'kanip aegis over Adorno, Ben- 
jamin, Blncli. and Schnlem. If anv- 
witeic in the vicinity, Benjamin's 
ghost tain even his ghost return to 
Germany ?i muy have found the 


festivities 

iruiiic. 


h"lii clltBIcm.ilir mid 


But what mailers, of course, is the 
availability of the tvurk and here the 
rule of Suht'kaJiip is an inspired net 
of re parti i i mi fur the murderous past. 
Volume fll gathers Bcjijumiii’s Bouk- 
re views and critical notices us they 
appeared in the Literarische Well, 
the F'l'iifikj unci' Xeilunjt, in the Inter- 
nauonale Revue (Anisici-dam), and 
P.mei periodicals ITiun 1912 in 1940. 
Ihe volume ulsu contains previously 
unpublished pieces and passages of 
set criticism from pcrsuiml letters. 
The i.inge is enormous; art, litera- 
ture. sociojogy, history of ideas, 
theory of hisimy. The topics vurv 
from erotica to Kant. Bur, alums'] 
Invariably, Benjamin displays the 
gift of the great critic, the capacity 
to make lik own ilivruiii'se ii 
rep reseu i, 1 1 ion uf the intent and 
specific organization uf its abject, 
yet without crenliiig a rival nr 


intervening form. Time .uid again, 
nioreuvei, he makes of the 
ephemera t occasion a starting point 
for a general theureiic statement; 
on the nature uf reading, nn 
translation, on culture mid (he new 
media. Volume IV (1) contains some 
nf Beil jam in's major achievements: 
the Bumi essay on the task of (lie 
translator, fnlluwud by the Baude- 
laire versions to which it is a pi office ; 
the ineinnircs of a Berlin cliildhnnii 
in ihe 1890s , the seitueiice uf 
aphorisms, travel notes, philosophic 
relict [inns grouped under tile title 
limhahnstrassc ; the fascinating 
sketches of Moscow and of southern 
Italy. Ileie we find Benjamin's 
account of Ids experience of canna- 
bis, the record uf his meetings with 
Cide, ami the exquisite vignettes in 
which he tells of his bihliotnuniu and 
of ii collector's exile from beloved 
bookshelves. Volume IV (2i con- 
tain-, a miscellany, ranging from 
Benjamin's characteiistii essay un 


ithe M«* or 


children’s lllii.snated books and toys a nee t„ rh,. n„i 1 

to rad in -sen pis and fragments of list a 

fiction (being . loo thoroughly m a „ d a ||e 2 S? 2 * d ! 01 Kent 

,, "‘ MISL ,U UnCa cd uc i o M c/o * ** 


ies of user to be Schnrnlmrsi, I think, to boinbard 
Mime part of the iilntosi uninlmbitcd 


one,' 


The two great nuiuugtuphs and 
the most problematic of Beiijainin 
texts, the fragmentary Pariser Pass- 
iiiicn, are yet ui enme. When the 
latter is ptihlklieil in this collected 
editiun, stale cniil rover sy will re- 
sume. Wh.it is urgently required is 
a full-scale biography of Waller 
Benjamin. It should he non-partisan 
mid, what inutrers more, should ex- 
hibit. common sense as to motive*. 
Benjamin was perfectly capable, at 
one and Lite same time, of assuring 
Scliolem of his continued resolve to 
emigrate to Israel and of letting 
Asia Laris and other friends in the 
KI* 1 ) know tliar his place was with 
them that only communism ottered 
any framework for effective rcsist- 


diiKsenlint gain from Midi fipil/hergen, but was bark by the 
i used side hy side with liexi riuv in lime fur rlie pnllrmt 
_ t , ! ' jirenp. would of coursi 

Him'r!."’'!' 1,0 c ““! d i , . ,,n,,,,lly 

'[! V'V. bernieticisni in K*. Jfe ind newer collet i 


HSin!" p ! ,ilus °P 5,ic thought Jfcifrom large repositories 

? wnc e Lr but - hfi knew , timC WlS, S‘ , 

. f S ° r i 5 cr,n,,s publication! JEisiis thither; and lo * 
haps of survival, lay with Borktafi'a with Inferior sets whlih 


cr 
cnees 


To the Editor 


phrasing light, und this caniiul be 
done if the values of die vowels and 
weight of stress are altered. All that 
one then gets is a translation. 

I’m not too sure about the “ shiver- . . .... 

•car" test. Maybe, from one point opinion of the three Stevens poems, 
of view. But i hope poors don't break “To an Old I'liilosopher in Rome”, 
up their lilies tu shiver uml weep, or '.Asides on the Oboe” and "The 


/lions 

celebrate Brecht"' far' " hiT"SbEK3 access to the shelf it 
sunphhcntions. IIi s runs; in those at n 

hard lo nhilusnniiic thought ]aratl renositni'les win 

knew Sat 


to 

in 

in 

a 

ho 


Questions of Tone 

. Sir.— -F. W. Bateson (November 30) 
is, of course-, entitled to his low 


Sod’s Law 

Sir, — 1 don't know when Sod’s Luw 
fust appeared in prim but it was 
certainly well before your review of 
An Introduction to Confirmation 
J /ienry (October 19). I myself wrote 
nboui Sod's Law in the New Stares- 
nutn in October 1970, where I des- 
cribed it us the force in nature that 
makes it i-nin mostly at weekends, 
wiucn makes you get flu when you go 
on holiday, and which makes the 
plioiie ring jusi as you've stepped into 

.s taSdiirsa'ars!? £»> ,«"** f 

which ( fir. si heard formulated |5 l f 1 flt of - i,r l ,,UL, 1 d "nninrialiljt, 
King’s College. Cambridge in atom wil « reu ? vuru.us hard-wrought Mss of 

iiiK/i »i . . j, . in nuoiri more eiFTnr iim-hhvc Hun 1 1 


man came up with the answer : “ The 
Bread must have been buttered on 
the wrong side.” 

Incidentally, 1 have come across 
Sod’s Law in Fiance, where it i.s 
culled la Ini d'emmenlement maxi- 
mum, 

RICHARD BOSTON. 

12 Islington Park Street, London 
N 1 . 

Sir,— Sod’s Law is that law which 
by its very infallibility allow* me tn 
prophesy that this, spontaneous, ill- 
considered and generally worthless 
letter c mi corning n trivial (but eye- 
receive the 
immortality, 


>60. Needless to say iheDincio ' „ ■*, a J vri «« thaa i"- vs ? ,[ W|J1 

voiced wns well uml ■>!•«£ Ji V 1 .!! 1 , al, ^ l,,sl, «nh«*ileil in the hottnm 


bm not j mm or ml. If it would not 
phi lit the seeds uf AJaiiicliuean dmibt. 


have such designs oil an audience. 

As for children in school, 1 believe 
*‘iey respond instinctively (if they 
are to respond ut all) tn the very best 
m poetry and that irrimtiun and bore- 
dmn are caused by offering inferior 
substitutes. If the teacher is nut uu 
ciirhusinsL the children won't be. 

Language clumgex. Is •* Gentry 

English ’’ still the problem that is 
used ni he ? My own listening sug- 
gests Mint puclry rearii 
pruved — but I mu im mil 
the topic. 

. , • SYDNEY TRIiMAYNIi. 

B lawn n Ore hard, Westeilmm Mill, 
Kent. 

Sir.— It is sud to see one so much 
concerned for the meaning uf words 
as Miss Murghunitu Luski writing in 
ViewiKiim (November 30); “ But 
Imichfcntliei- und Modesty me 
(hncnut from these, und, iliiinkfully, 
diftereiit, too, from llteii mudefn 


World as Meditatiun ", bm his view 
is not necessarily supported by the 
fact that North r up Frye does not 
mention them in an essay whose 
general tenor Dr Rntesnn dues nut 
give us. To back niy own opinion, 
without writing an essav. I would 
point uut that in his hunk Wallace 
Stevens Frank Kerin ode, giving evi- 
dence for his judgment, said' that 
The World 


ira r B-jWrf jssrsrirs wftSSaraia 


nn lb.. ■* ..u.. i... n.... indexing of earlier British pen 


and Adorno. Hence- the drSdcm w particular vnlumes. 
um.es (crassly exaggerated bvMebvious object inns are (he 
linger and Helga Gallal) tSwSjS niuch of » l « nulexmg-- 
llenjani til's rough plans noiev^lf tatter to be judged mi ihe 
Ri.miiiiatic fragments for the' JSil random wrsonul experience 
mnnaims on the nineteevh cmSK An wuably equal need for 
and the texls which actually giving olroficlher ill fie run I 

cd in New^ork. In addition lobSi (6 8. f«>' t,1L ‘ 1 

a critic of genius, a reader rfShflim subject- index yap). 

sciuii.sne.ss comparable to Pa^might, on the other bund, ho 
Waiiei Benjamin was a hnrkStol side effects such as a 
being. Just more so thaa most. 

cnniinon sense (whatever, tnt 
that may mean anyway) durini , 
years m which, under his inteet! 
she composed Maupra rn d I 
inasierpiece Consuelo, La C«we 
de Kutlolstadt, and In which, en 
own admission. Pierre Lerom i 
t he guide to her intellectual life i 
the source of her inspiration. 

MICHAEL HINCHCL1FFE. 
c liaieuii Belmout A13, Tram 
lies Bonnets, 13013 Marseille. 

Magazine Indextaj 

Sir,— 1'crlmps no audience ij 
wi-1 ei | nipped for the dostructi 


19G0. 
in VI 

verb* *• Tlif ll |» U! * '? S,,n ' Vn PnT 

vu-fj i lie bread never falls but nn 

by Ihe Ox%rtf feLioiwry of S3t& ° na wou . ld fe® tempted to ask.:' Who coumerparta."' ! ” 

us ^ LancSr^ pr^vefb WM > ^ » c , SHUR . 1FR “Thifulb* here Is, presum- 
dating from 1871. ^ r8 7 D .. , . V' L. "HURMER. ably, iniunded tu menu “ I am thank- 

I imagine that the term Sod’s Law dun N20 d ***** W,l ° ,stonc * Lo ' 1 - {“■ »« »S »« this, u mis- 

SS» is B l a-V-sr Marghanita Laski’s . S?.fe- ,,re ■ ,l,N ,u, "“ r <k ' SI - 

and when you're bringing * J 


l.rid BCS -oi- 'tay "dSV™ 
olways possible that some tiling may 
Allowance has to be made 
F SI!. "Pred Icta ble or L to use the 


Viewpoint 

Sir, — Marghanita Lnski’s dissatis- 
faction (Viewpoint, Noveniher 3(1) 
with the 


technical term iiw» ur i», uso , 10 wlUl ti,B convention of reading 
Factor. I fl^Micor,! Mate"! 0 ] 11 poetry in what she colls die " Stan- 

in a television inter v?ow AJitli V? T JS? iFS'Sf * voice /’ must be intor ' 
romember rfghily) Alau IVhioinr 1 ? st, . ns t0 wr,le Y rs °? poems as well ns 
24 flours (or was ft catted ° heare «- I write in English but 
those far-off d^ys ?) in ‘the mTd.fgsn? &t a ° AyrS 1 l,ira V P Q ' CC - Accordingly, 
and that I should Imagine” QKI " 1,er ® E m y poems wore 
Xirst l ime this vvoS was b bro ® de “ st by someone other 

vision. fls used on LeIe - f han , myself, I asked that it should 


R- V. FAUN. 

3Q(* SL-,lvn,l<! ,wn »*. London SW7 

* Murgliaiiiiu l.aski conmienls : 
Thutikfully: In OKI), thankfully, 2. 
is tl dined as “ So ns to gratify, please 
or satisfy ; acceptably, pleasingly: 
satisfactorily QliD believes tnis 
use to be obsolete ; hut it is not, 
because I used it. 

F. H. Bradley 

Sir,—W. W. Bartley Ill's Wittsen- 
si am (see G. E. M. Ail scorn lie’s let- 


oil the Oboi* ”, iiI.mi praised By Pro- 
fessor Kerninde, was recently dis 
cussed in the TLS w-iili skill, 'sensi- 
tiviiy ami convincing ndiniratiuu 
(April 6). 

Stevens, nut cunsi tiering iierforni 
ante exseuiiiil m the puet's disk, 
rarely read bis work tilmitl. It hap 
pens, ne vert 1 1 el ess, ihut In- did ii 

very well I Pi B.iiesim might lie 

interested tn hear the recording nf 
him reading " The Idea of Order ui 
Key West " (Caedmon TC OU'M). I 
siilimit ilim neither l lit- pneni itself 
nor Stevens’s rendering of it sug- 
gesi.N any dislmuiion Between 
the lines . un ihe page uml 
their maker’s spoken language 
Htill less " de penile me upon 
un aliiiiiHL pre-vcrhul level of Inner 
Speech 

„ , „ LUCY BECK KIT. 

Beck lhiii.se, Rievnu lx, llirhiisli-v, 
York. 


George Sand 

, Sir, — In the review devoted to 
George Sand’s Correspundnuce 
(November 30), there i.s a passing 
(parenthetical) reference tu Pierre 
Lurnux, fur a n umber of yours the 
novelist’s “ niaitro h penser ”, which 
scarcely does him justice. He is said 


| , • — “ aaiviiivi 

By the wav ha™ i,„ , , r e do, L e by a ! eader with a Scottish 

one a hour Hi- heard the intonation. When I read Yeats to 

piece nf brpnd nn ,.i vb< i l dro l , P ed * myself I hear an Irish accent, sivif- — t- * i«- F™Yi’-* ""T* ,,,m I1C o vuu 

fell hiirrrt.- E lS or and ter i n ability to pounce than ^ ov ® ,n b* r J6) is not the only b V the reviewer to hove "sponged 
straight round ' U f ? i 11 ® pushed “English Gentry ” ever could be huok to contain assertions G - San<1 u,, ‘l tn have " clouded 

"Rabbi” i* 0 *. » lb f R abbi. Similarly ihe flavour of Robert 1 Riding rhe iitc of a philosopher her common sense for half-a-dozen 

Diece nf hr»ai l*L ld ,V J. dr °Pped a Frost sccmg to need a leisurelv which are not supported by evidence. - vea ^ ■ 

rather di^ AmeHcan speech. ^ 

Aiirtinnv Huintnn «hl«.. ,L.. !. (ll nI ... •_ 


lodes' done in very English English was 3 "-- Bradley 


hia Saw SSFr* n r ‘ has had aa excruciating and com- dSt adult ® rer ’i flees his own comfort and money for 

^ is.wrrag 'hfnrcpagado,, hi* ideas, ^TW, 


Hj-mio Rabbi'’ " wlm 0 «r®’ -»£***£* ^ ’haslistened' 'to Eurl- S“?W .claims that it is 

you trying to fool ? ” |j 
Hinted Ii 

managed to convince the Ra bbL ivho even 
buIS 8 !'! should consult liigher ghial 
was* *c lea 1 1 v n Sn ccarj, “f a wl,ich Slwuldn 

rt“liSS J e .i tan “, of onc of ahbouj 
*M]es of the universe. Ho mity o 
sent the problem to the Chief Rabbi 'dL? 

Afte.- months of mcdttnUpn thla tiaFui?S^ 


. was undoubtedly — like 
Peguy, m certain respects his rnn- 
tinuatnr — tlie sort of man who - sacri- 




ciils may well do so less In the L 
nf guilt ing .support than in the 
I .limy nf criticism both informed < 
ii inquiring. 

The .starting-point of my own 
gi-siiou.s Is the assumption that 
inquirer in British studies who is 
search of printed mutter of the eigl| 
eenih or early iiliioLceucb cents 
Bur ran find, by limiu of their sco 
dim hi ng In his pui-posc 'from , 
Poole/ Wellesley indexes from. 18 
The Times indexes front 1790, or I 
Gentlemen's Magazine and Mon(S 
ll voice* t'liinulaiivc Indexes, 
f mills an unhappy gap In bibli 
pliical rom hut ml over potential', 
rial For newspaper sources 
are nf course no indexes bi 
I'iilmei for The Timas ; and lo 
event, ill ere is no sizable, easily ac 
siBlo general newspaper codec 
outside the British Museum Libi 
ut ('uliiidale. 

With British periodicals befa 
Boole’s period, or omitted uyPM) 
the case is diilcrcnt. Good me' 
mauy exist in ibo proviudat 
regional centres of Britain, . 
across North America ; almost aJU 
important titles have their.. f 
annual or other indexes, hwe 
crude ; nnd there is consfc 
experience of computer appt 
in indexing, if not of index an 
ination. Moreover, the sucffW 
so individual a project as the wen 
ley index demonstrates that stipe 
i.s available for retrospective Inf 
ing even where it does not nor- 
fresh subject approach to 
material listed. On the other Mj 
one cannot envisage subsidy v * 
magnitude necessai-y to uwet 

:able ntodern standaroJ.! 

material under dfsttW^ 


d forded to research on the 
a of some of these sets, 
poisible I am inlxtakeu in 
d»t no serious discussion 
a place among British 
or librarians of indexing 
1 envisage: I shall accept 
n, if any, with relief and 

GRAHAM JONES, 
dfiadgirth, StmUrum, AVr 
iSLB. 

“Victoria Cross 
Battles’ 

IrHtiiwith trepidaiimi t hat 1 
to differ from (’upturn 
I (December 7). 

fa: I was, u lieutenant, RNVR, 

n moye in the Kola Inlet, ibu 
be Soviet Non hern I-'lvel, 
370 miles E hy S from 
! os the Spit lire dies, from 
1912, till October, 1943, uml 
td the few people who knew 
— land of the attack By X-craft 
|fr Tirpitz in Kiifjortl, u Brunch 
inliord. It was tn Poly » move 
! X-craft which .survived and 
idr way mu were in re pair, 
id. 1 rcmcmhci the greut 
tot with which wo ex- 
Jnc results of the dully, 
tmcedail^, aerial pliolu 
Hi recon naissu mu of Kiif- 
,py Spitfire Hi iwii uut ftom 
led Kinmlom si nut the 


nexi day in lime for the gallant 
Cuiiutoii uml Pluce.) The uitack was 
nnule, in fun, oil September 22, 1943. 

Sivomlly, l laid tlmughi (here 
I muy he wrung) that these 
lwo men were in ilic same 
X-crufi. I know iluii they gave 
t belli selves up mid un-ived on 
hoard tin- Tirpilz tu ihe same tlmo. 
A German .seaniun said after wards 
l I ilii lie hud seen them standing out- 
side i lie Regulations (Mice and look- 
ing m their watches. They had good 
reason m do this, and a liule later 
the Captain nf (he Tii-pit; wished tu 
have i hem slim. 

MIIMPllUKY 1IIGGENS. 

7 L Oakley Street, London SW3. 

Anna Pavlova 

Sir,— Your reviewer of my Anna 
Pm’/uuti (November 23) cleurly 
wishes for a different sort of book, 
which is his ur her right. Such r 
honk might be of value to specialists, 
though 1 cannot see how u complete 
list of all die luwns Pavlova visited, 
with all the dates, would increase 
their understanding. It would cei> 
tn i n l v Imre most readers to an extent 
which might prevent them from read- 
ing un- 

However this muy be, your 
reviewer raises n point nf general im- 
portance by saying that Pavlova’s 
dancing was all that mattered to her 
ami to us, and by chiding me for delv- 
ing into her private life. My view 
is that a hlogiaphy, if it is to be com- 
plete, must describe the whole per- 
son, public and private, and that 
those two aspects of life are Inex- 
tricably linked. This upplies to a 
ballerina us it would. to n statesman 
or writer. If I have not shown that 
Pavlova’s child-like personality and 
unusunl attitude to life and love 
made her the sort nf dedicated artist 
she was, then 1 have failed. But I 
mil sure ii was worth making the 

ntietupt. 

OLEG KERENSKY. 

44 I'niil Street, London, SW1. 


Ashwell’s ill High and uiiuthtu 

presumably by n Quaker. 

Moreover, although ihe.se- iwo had 
been tnmskiicd from the Latin of 
Pncuck’s 1671 translation, Simon 
Ocklcy stated clearly in the 17(18 edi- 
tion of the work that he had trans- 
lated it from Arabic, unlike his two 

f iredecessurs. He wrote in the pre- 
ace: 

‘ 1 was not willing, though impor- 
tun’d, to undertake the translating 
it into English, because 1 was in- 
formed that it hud been done twice 
already ; once by Dr Ashwcll, an- 
other time by the Quakers, who 
Imugincd that there was something 
In it that favoured their Enthusias- 
tic Notions. However, taking it 
for granted, that both these Trans- 
lations were mu made out of the. 
Ui 
Lai 
had 

Author in many places. 

And it is clearly stated on the first 
page that the work is " newly trans- 
lated from the Original Arabick by 
Simon Ockley A.M.. Vicar of Swav- 
ercy in Cambridgeshire. 

B. J. COTTRET. 

30 rue Vcrgniaud, 92300 Levallois- 
Pcrret, France. 


The Heat 


I'KTKR MAAS ; 

Scrpicu 

31 7pp- Cull ins. 


tiou lio e neon me red ■ 
a determination to 


n on sril ni fust 
do his duly 


LL 


Frank Serpico, youngest son uf Itulo- 
American parents— -his father is a 
retired shoc-rcpuirer — joined the 
New York City Police Department in 
1959. In J972 he left with a dis- 
ability pension, having been shot in 
the lieiul the previous year during a 
narcotics raid. By that time his re- 


impartially mid to keep mil of the 
wen of corruption. This was soon 
replaced by a deti-nni nation m do 
his rimy by bringing in jusrice all 
criminals who crossed his path, 
especially if they were wen ring 
police uniform. 

His attempts tu bring the situation 
to rhe notice uf the hierurchs of the 
police depart mem make sorry l ead- 
ing. Their several failures may in 


■igliiul Arabick, but our uf the action to the corruption be had found JjJJ 1 , be n “'. ib ^ ll L d j? ■ 'hi^'S' 
iilii ; I did not question but they < among his police colleagues had ? ut in, P* eS53 °n he made , in pail, 
id mistaken the Sense of the made his very existence isolated and lamentably, to inefficiency and to 


Noel Coward 

Sir,— As literary executor for the 
estate of the late Sir Nofil Coward 
1 would very much like to see any 
letters, postcards or cables written 
by him at any time in his life. These 
would of course he returned to their 
owners and would not be published 
in any form withnut the approval of 
their" owners. Could any such 
material please be sent as soon as 
possible to Mrs Joan Hirst, 15 
Cadouun Square, London .JW}? 

SHERIDAN MORLEY. 

Waltham St Lawrence, Berkshire. 


imperilled, and hod caused a huge 
upheaval in the police and a continu- 
ing disquiet in the public in Bid. The 
district attorney und the grand jury 
were activated ; the New York Times 
ran exposure articles ; the police 
commissioner “ abruptly resigned 
the mayor set up the Knapp Com- 
mission ; the new police commis- 
sioner's re-organization of tlio high 
command led to the exodus or re- 
posting of the principal executives of 
the service ; and under yet another 
pul ice commissioner the purge is still 
going on. Only a matter of weeks 
ago, a deputy commissioner spoke of 
130 officers facing criminal or depart- 
mental charges. Serpico, then, was 
not attacking a myth but a reality. 

It Is a pity that Prank Serpico did 
■not write bis own story. No doubt 
if he had It would have lacked the 
professional skill with which Peter 
Maas has composed it,' by means of 
graphic scenes. Bosh-back technique 
and tlie adept use of -research and 
inquiry. But there is something so 
utterly individual about Serplco's 
commitment that tho reader longs 
for bis voice. ‘ It is nevertheless 
only fair to say that Mr Maas has 
done his best to let us hear (t as 


k Htiyy Ihn Yaqzan’ 

Sir.— Ymir reviewer nf L. E. Gnod- 
iiiiiii*iG trunslatioii nf Ibn Tufnyl s 


We are sorry thai the dropping of a 
couple of lines in our review last 

week of War arid Society, edited by — - 

M R D Foot, caused a misattrlbu- often as possible and that the best 
tlon of one of the articles. A passage things in the book are those In 
in the lust paragraph of The review which Sorpicn's personal testimony 
should have rend : " Professor Han- ] 8 most evidenr. 
bum, nuw nf 1 the Massachusetts In- 
stituro of Technology, contributes a 


Paradox appears from the outset. 
«*m»« — „„a nntinn- Here was a young mail whose heart’s 

mien Miiminm siitur the Hums * Victorian (tnny; while desire was to be a police officer in 

iiirmcn failed m ii-I-.m iniiri. ftaiiu fhn Y «<!*«'» (November 9) aluy m the V clarwn an i^ the American style, a crack shot nnd 

taSKiJy : amllinw uVi'iuiuIcd alhulcs to ■■ Its earliest trans- Z ^rato adept, his childhood hero the 

Ptreu) learn on the d.iy hi.- fore latiun 


NckthatUw.- Tirpit/ was ubseiu 
Tf e herth where .she hud Inin 
gone, with thu 


I'nuiitih via Latin thu most enilroly original essay, en 
t|1 170B 11 Mi'iy* rendnd you tilled ‘ War transport and « .counter 

that 1 there had been two English revolution ’’ m l- ranee in 1793 . 
Irniihlntious bufore 


sa r. : GOC,«0 S puwe in i.nlics n. omitted. 


'ommentary 


jNUe.-Ahernutlvc- Poetry 
I B ? Ways ill which 

inaugural lecturu as 
...‘TMessor of Poetry 
on December 4) could 
jWfptuspect.lt could have been 
Ptaln-man— apart from 
5 ]psy views on culture. Pro- 
u2JJ? °wns h greenfingers- 
, ‘gfceq -cap and Is said to favour 
tP^e all other beverage:*. It 
we been modi. slily cutlioUc, 


death, actually, and so can chuck the 
earth off tables : QED- 
Half an hour of this sort of thing 


neighbourhood patrolman: yet once 
in the force ha adopted a bohemian 
style far from the conventions of 
police appearance and behaviour. 
This Greenwicli-Villago association 
. . * -ini., undoubtedly reduced his credibility 

future, apparently, tho poet mil nave w ] 10n h e sought to report his fellow* 
to coax his audience into I'Q&ding officers’ systeniutic extortion. Most 
him, will have to explain him salt „ inking ” olllcers inevitably Saw 
humbly : there are no longer any him aa a crau k ; the peer-group’s 
conventions lie can bank on. * norm was not for him, (hus giving 
If this sounds confusing, it was. r j se t0 an aura of suspicion of his 
After the lecture Commentary con- w |j 0 j e manner of being, 
vened a Wain-esquo barstool pother; Whn „ !ia waB p 08 ted to plaln- 

‘ troubles began. 
" the branch to 
was to nrevenL 
well-known 



null ail nour m 1*110 »**;* ■■■■■■» t i on 0 f narstooi game* *11501 » r v,i„ wpl . known 

and the audience must have been squa bble broke out. The only T °. oL inc iothesmen 

«%j3HrSS z 

" policy operators . for their oyn 


ulivimis poor quality. Would Pro 
festur Wain suddenly say. Just so, 
Roger McGnugli in our own day . . ■ , 
or was some genuine argument 
being developed ? Before one knew 
it Piofcwor Wahi had started talking 


uras ^ f a b ,»Th 

However, ooe (o— 

expected to ’receive $800 a month 
from funds collected in an extremely 
business-like way from the people 


son. ttowever, one 

aSTEriS" on may is W d!it Ihl expected to receive $800 a month 
Inaugural lecture Is always the 


more sinister causes ; but they must 
probably be largely blamed upon 
tlie lunate desire 01 all administra- 
tors in large organizations tu avoid 
the bout being rocked. 

Wliat is more respectable rlmn an 
ancient abuse ? Serplco’s answer tn 
that question was ihe same us Vol- 
taire's. Mr Muas makes it clear tliut 
he wus not altogether without allies. 
There were senior officers of pulico 
who gave him help and friendship, 
and there was the voluble and pole- 
mical iy-m in ded detective sergeant, 
David Durk, whose behind-the-scenes 
acquaintanceships enabled Serpico in 
contact levels near the commissioner 
and the mayor and finally 10 
approach the New York Times, it 
is more than creditable that when 
Serpico and Durk went to its office 
a high-ranking officer, Paul Dclise, 
accompanied them. This precipitated 
the newspaper action which pro- 
duced the essential uproar. 

The facts about the occasion on 
which Serpico was almost fatally 
shot are not clear. At first it was 
feared— and this Is a measure of the 
morale at the time — that he had Been 
set up as a target by bis police ene- 
mies. The inquiries held, however, 
excluded this. It is unlikely, more- 
over, that had a planned attempt 
Been made to kill him the weapon 
chosen would have Been a .22 target 
pistol and Lhui only n single shot 
would have been Bred. 

Mr Maas has understandably iden- 
tified himself with Frank Ser pica’s 
crusade. His l eading of some of the 
evidence has been disputed. Mr 
MIcIircI Armstrong, chief spokes- 
man af tho Knnpn Commission, for- 
merly a federal prosecutor, lias 
taken him to task for basing opinions 
un non-existent material In bis cri- 
ticism of tho conduct of one of th« 
mayor’s chief aides over com mu id- 
eal ing Serplco’s message nbout tha 
delays in police response to his 
revelations. This, whatever the truth 
of it, (loos not greatly prejudice the 
‘book’s main contention. 

Serplco’s vision of the extent of 
the corruption among his format 
colleagues must nevertheless have 
been made to loom larger than life, 
bemuse of the level from which ho 
saw it and the isolation into which 
his attitude had impelled him. There 
are some 323)00 officers in the New 
York City Police Department and 
only hundreds could be known by 
any 0110 patrolman. Serpico, 
ns he is shown here, was very much 
a loner, who took on a big, complex 


E h rase 

0 something 


scissors-and-pade £ 

1 . nation or me separate earif 

b Si ™„d 


Tl»rou«h™Md "'sign. SnS^l * 

mgly vague on tlie subject, although dSd in (he DeriS i? JSSfi llV (H marines from 1731, g 
Elinor Glvn ' Till basic notions uf « solidarity ,! 


6 - -r ; U J iviirn?™ .*.5 — , 'i i t h* i.pnafit of business-iiKe way rrom tne people adversary- He retired hurt from the 

l M i, deC M ie 3,1 fmn,s of About the Ossiemc cycle and the duUest ; it is for «e benotit ot ^ hQ ^ gam bling concerns. Tha struggle but not without leaving an 

^ualyvaiid ".It cmdd liuve writings of James Macpher son, the the dons incidental turpitude and liumilia- indeHble mark on the foo. 

^reiiatiqgiy youth-orientated clahteeuth-centuiy plagiarist, who by the suitnbly robed Protessoriniiie 

/ala 1ms publicly tSSIS ip a vulgari/eiT 0/si» from aistere gloom of die aridmtoi as ■■■■■■■III ■■him rir" 

J}_5 do *orc a lecture a year traditional Guelic poems with his own opposed to tlie more Schools 

BfiSL"" r y - . ’ inter polpt Ions. Things. perked u Pj « crailc 

to see the famed peaked-cap). 

'SUSS- ^'"nj^crKiD'e admi'rcd by One "'»» . f "W* "J. I, . P /£ % 

"hr ■ el.nfiS. Napoleon. Madame de Well eoraieienfly he I, Kldomas 

iediuin. For along it come .W, Khq!«nck (and Barrel, dreary as^this, and_we nope iu 


.4 tSSSSSriSL, j#: dolSriessTlm wiiat ^gsssa 


«!ihoof a nf tU il ar r dol,bin t b u . ln , fl about It, apart from its differenced 
« P rfS te. or 10 «isin ? 


sesaissBE asa ytpa-aaa: liedf^SF 

i?Sdufe^ a ^3K 0r ^ dMc ^N il bv Suit ^ b ^^^!?JL 0l !. ri 1 ? bed Being perhaps the most 
b , er description of 




fcJ ba _ ra £ ter .. Cb ‘:J‘on. which was 


e<w! 


based .on Bradley In her now! Rah 

ATlL"Z U *? mrt0 sll ?P° ri ■ this, 
niff h i ma | f,ed ;sH«UH of Ms Rad- 
RrEli UJl jf J10wn 5 the question of 

tSf"? w,th her doas not 
arise at , this stage. As Bradley’s 


lo.. f " T . , 1IMUI IBIIBU . 

«« h°- UX s w,d ? an - Vfl ned culture M "A „« .i. ew groups ft n 
-as b^rng worthy of respect. 1 . contra 

1 , lbe tradition in whi ch j 5 negotiable. Some may 

categories such ** jjj rtjrioa** 
teenth-century S® 

hyi.. virtue of _their f 0 £“ [rfl ur rt 


L- . ’ , *’■1 “sim. nr 17 1 HU iriav 

mho? C . ed of rou « b Miehelei and 

n«H;-SLi W P ,y tUe ^igiual 

-• Ba buffered from the 

accusation ot amateurishness, per- 
co cSi ha ‘ d h ln aV ° id in 3 'riwififlc nuD-ruui 

‘SSi- content, 

tq-banot oidy an adulterer b«t also ^ »n Hc an ex- toward!. 1850-or 

PrfSp« ,0,ei A ate ' Qne '* 1 can only echo £ ! n .u 0 C b, f ^Pediiioirs dijr come. Given ^ fn ^-MHtv«u3 
Us?5£^‘ AB,tC # rabe ’ s re <B*ci»t and v?J at lhe hands of your reviewer, would still require 

.ask. Mr Qumtan fqi*. evidence. 1 , , ii22L.. Ofep , wUhpat evoking to explore policy ^ es f SL ‘ 


Wsh folklore. As the 
Pra- 

, «UC vnra cycle 

fecounrlng the 

PfitMit. - ^ ,nn and 

1 - rJf.Pttson* apncrvplmliy 
Nourished in the 
• uX’l Vw twenty minutes 
R^ve n»»t very co- 


rn go and Pro- 


icv>ur ii«'b “‘b 1 -zv~ _ ru „ r i»p 

the conti asK between the creative 

and disHcniiuatlve 

desire to particmaie and to ' wansm it 


summaries : of verse,, m . .. Bl 

^dly neglected tulers. capable tn ■ j l J n 9 * ren 

'SSSti h SSSwSlT. .feist published in 1914, this well illustrated book provides 

gg&M? SSSitS. detailed evidence, for the existence, n the Stone Age of a. 

?msom wby .h. cnj.cem wtth s y stem of travel ways around England, systematically , 

live pontry bad it-pre ni) ! HDiu Tfl Pronpuftce U cs nnJ», .Can ^n*«>a(-pr1 alfino a/Metshcds. with CBTtllWOrkS tO pfOtCCt thpITl. 

our Das 


Aphorisms " contain oumy which 


(Vhdt is centra^ is the 
as ! 1 think— of a 
nuri-FooIe " index , 

in detailed ba !‘| flb { l 
contents aha n 


J7r S.Pqof»: 

Dgff 

add nW.’ 


impulses, 
ind to trad 

thu - DDe r and: the connoisseur. 

Macphersmv's poems were , jn(aHz- 

w? » .g*j£ 

serious 
Ten 


thal 


more profitably irritated next term. 

* * * 

Sometimes I have found It pos- 
sfflo characterize an expression, 
not only a* non-U, but a» lower or 
. working class.' Thus.Mrefer as in 
What 3 'you think you re itp to, 
Mister ? is lower class, and to refer 
" your wife as The Missis is work- 

BrS vo, splendid work. Alan S. C. Ro« 

seems also ta ^ v0 . f _°““ d _ lt 

to. 


The Shining Levels: 

The Story of a Man who went back to Nature 
John Wyatt 

A beautifully told story of a man who escapes to the 
solitude and splendour of the Lake District countryside to 
find peace and him self. .' 

£2.10 Geoffrey Bles 

The Green Roads of England 


*• Hi pp* s,e y Cox 


^ as profound bs 

2* ton 


x T«ie.” ! An 
profundity 



-Z e r n»«ndKjr was 
*he follutving srorv- 

^SBSJS-SBiSswBies aesas 


V ‘and ' Ago. There were no * '^Vir ipeech with Don’t Say Seated along watersheds. 

Wife JTfiSfe i3.2S Ganistone Piless. 
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GarrtStone Prete, 59 Brornpton Rnfldj Londoti SW3 IDS 
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On and behind the silver screen 
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DAVID ROBINSON : 

World Cinema 
A Sliurt Histnry 
140pp. Eyre Merluiun. £4.50. 
ERNEST BETTS : 

The 1'llm Business 

A Histnry of British Cinema 3896- 

1972 

349pp plus 39 plutes, Allen and 
Unwin. 


E5.S0. 


JEFFREY RICHARDS I 
Visions of Yesterday 
391pr» Including 246 illustrations. 
Runtk-rige nml Kfgun Paul. £5.50. 


Who would writu a short Eli story of 
world cinema, fur love or for money ? 
There is first of till the problem of 
laying one’s hands on all the neces- 
sary sources, which is virtually im- 
possible. Then there is the problem 
of accurately reproducing the data 
compiled from all these various 
sources, which, if the sources them- 


selves are misleading, may he a waste 
of time anyway. Then there is the 


problem of rclming first-hand know- 


ledge and first -hand enthusiasm to 
the mnss of fnctmii knowledge and 
critical opinion tlmt has necessarily 
to be brought iu from the outside. 
And finally there is the problem of 
reducing all tiiis in n plausible uni- 
tary and coherent narrative. 

David Robinson's lVor/rt Cinema 
can he faulted prd a nil cully on nil 
these counts. There are 


The physical production is very 
gaud, making full use of Lite advan- 
tages of offset printing. Mr 
Robinson hns seen an enormous 
uuitiEicr of films, new and old, from 
many con ntries. He prefers to 
write at first hand, hut lie manages 
to avoid both the subjectivist trap 
of presenting whut you know and 
like as also more important than 
what you have gleaned from second- 
ary sources, and the pseudo-object i- 
vist trap of writing as if the two 
were the same. Above all he is an 
excellent narrator. In his hands 
"world cinema" makes sense — 
and not just ns the title of a bonk. 

flow valuable these virtues are 
can be seen by a comparison with 
The Film Business. This is straight- 
forwardly a bad book. The proof- 
reading again is careless, particu- 
larly of dates and figures. There are 
simple mistakes (how could a film 
tnnde for the tenth anniversary of 
tho October Revolution have been 
shown in London In 1925?). The 
best-known name in contemporary 
cinema is constantly given in the un- 
known and inexplicable form of Luc- 
Godard, The narrative is incoher- 
ent, and the prose jittery. Ernest 
Betts is ranch given to quoting in- 
sipid jtidginciitR by "critics" with- 
out making clear whether they aro 
to stand ns judgments or us evidence 


ably a history of its farms, allied to 
a histury of the ccunomic structures 


alongside which the forms flourished 
mid decayed, rather than u history of 


cultural institutions and of the 
efforts of artists to keep Lhcir art 
ailve against the immediate pressures 
of censorship mid philistinism. More 
than many film critics mid historians, 
Mr Robinson is uwure tlmt tills might 
be so, and that the ghosts which stalk 


his pages in the background might be 
more significant than the flesb-and* 


blood creatures in the front line. He 
would probably be the first to admit 
that what he hns written is essenti- 
ally a provisional history, li .suniild 
also be said that it is about as goad 
a provisional history as we have a 
right to expect today. 

Jeffrey Richards ottempts to raise, 
and to lay, sonic of the ghosts. The 
subject of Visions of Yesterday is 
the relation between ideology and 
iconography in three distinct areas 
I cinema history — films about the 


and must be treated with due theore- 
tical caution. 

This caution Mr Richards applies 
better in his concrete analysis than 
in his explicit methodology. As a 
professional historian lie is sensitive 
to nuance and to shifts in problema- 
tics. When cclebmt ion of Empire be- 
comes nostalgia for it, when popu- 
lism acquires the guise of umi-com- 
inuuisni pure and simple, when affir- 
mation of tho Will becomes exhor- 
tation— here Mr Richards is at Ilia 
best, aided by a Him enthusiast's 
desire to read (ilms not merely ns 
documents bur a* living images. But 
lie tends to sec films too expressively, 


that Shanghai Express is a film by 
Sternberg and a tilm about sex bin 
tlmt it is also a film tlmt uses She 
iconography of Empire established 
In other films with Clive Ri-nnV I.™ 
to that 


with Clive Brook and 
extent it is a film about 


Empire, though less so perhaps than 


ns part of a single movement of his- 
NMJF of which they are an iconogra- 


o tiler (usually more mediocre) films. ‘ 

Ho could also say that it is important < 
that the bandits are represented as ' 

Communists (or rather the Com- 
munists us bandits) because It is 
historically the case that there was' 

a war going on and that the Amcri- TY‘ 

cans, friendly to the Kuomimang £*;;£«' 

government, represented tho war to V 

themselves ideologically in the same 
way as docs the film. 


S 


pine reflection, nnd nut in terms of 
their very real discontinuity with the 
economic and political process. His 
loving catalogue nf the quirky images 
ot nationality projected in the Im- 
perial cinema — Clive Brook und Mar- 
lene Dietrich confronting Chinese 


ski™ “oduce'i 5 ■aasmss: 


United States), American populism, 
and the Nazi cinema. He classes , ttie . 

those topics genericnlly ns examples F,n„li-A~mm»'T, iV.'.'JL 
nf the cinenin of the Right, which “JJf 'ILT* -i « 
gets him off to an unpromising start. wttB tl,e Ln,pirc at 


can serve ns an cxmnple — overlooks 
the possibility that a fllin about 


All this is perfectly valid, but it 
docs not impugn the mu In point, 
which is that the relationship 
between history and iconography ft 
not unc that can be spontaneously 
derived from laying the two side by 
side and studying their similarities. 
The work of art associates together 
all sorts of contents, most of which 
dp not derive from “ history ” as such. 
It is only the secondary process 
which grafts them back on tonlstor 


I* or although the cinema of Ford and 
Capra is without doubt a right-wing 
cinema, the populist movement (lat- 
ter-day embodiments like Goorgo 


_ £ f >i . - " . , — , ifci-unv QiuuuuuuviHa Ainu uuwiku 

? I a m .p. 1 s ^ccpilon in certain quar- Wallace uotwitlteta tiding) was not un- 


tors. The printing is by letterpress, 
with separate plates. Though the 


ill lv ink. R V ,,,dard both nf typesetting and of 
tofc^nf trunwriiuii.il und »|Wlllnj|. 


like Mayakovsky with 'u it> (hut his 
initial as V\. Great care is taken with/ 
Hungarian accents ; Lukflcs is called 
“ Gy orgy ’* rather rJiun Georg — nml 
then the accent on tiie .surname is 


dropped. No diacritic murks aro j * 

given .... IVecl. r.»n,es,. poaibly lie- | lis h.S' '.JK ’ ""h™ El.e' l 


for film hooks, which nued a closer 
Integration of text and illustration. 

In a curious way. however, the very 
badness of The Film Business is to 
Its advantage. As Mr Betts plugs 

itlv, at 

cause che primer could not supply ,S I,,B / i 1 " 8 ,, W 1 ! 1 

tlieiii, but these murks m e mure Ini- J ” a * _ >f * ! °!-’ e n / llisil 

portunt for English readers than aro w. L.VIl h j ] e - Qt ?’ 1 l,Qt 1 1,11 t,f P* 0 * 
the accents in Hungarian. Several J f ‘ “ b i d r t i ,but, °,V a 'l cl t! ' a ‘ llc 
Italian mid « few French names or “f p n °L E ^ S nna r“ tIO r 

that The Cencraf Lint and The Old ^ misguided government In- 

ond The *?rvention.,o«a becomes aware that 


equivocally a rightist movement. It 
had a genuine demotic quality dif- 
ferent ill khid from the mere vulgar 
demagogy which givqx a popular, left- 
isli cover to both imperialism and 
fascism. Agrarian and petty-hour- 


geois populism is part of the ideolo- 
gical baggago of tf 


tie American LeFt, 
and belongs as much with them as 


with the Right — except that the Right 

if it. 


can, of course, make better use o 
Thu indiscriminate anti-establlsh- 
mentism of l 7 ord and Capra is only 
a particular instance ■' ■ 
nun which is highly 


Shanghai Express [s, in the nicest 
possible way, a racist film, whose 
racism originates, in port at leiist, 
in imperialism. But this racism 
appears in the film us something 
projected hack on to the Empire 
almost incident idly, by n kind of 
secondary revision nf the latent 
content. This latent content is 
about sex und about the relationship 
of Continental Europe to Anclo- 
Soxonin. China is present as exotica . 
and as the lure of the veiled un- 
known (Dietrich is also veiled). The 
political colour nf the bandits is 
unimportant, but it is Important that 
they arc uncouth and that they 
commit rape. 


The film falsifies history, hut lualiijv | 
because it is not about history ai oil. 



Allied invasion of Italy 


Some films, of course, ore nlmur 
history — Ford for exiimplc, or Jiid 
Silss — and seem therefore to falsify 


aving mark him sc if master of 
the North Africnn shores in his 
fourth volume, C. J. C. Moiony, 
his combined team of the three 
lies, has now crossed the Sici- 


•• 


. f. 


it in a directly ideolOKica! or props 

gaud 1st way. Most of the films Kir T«rmws and begun the invasion 


Richards is concerned with are nf lhf European continent. He 
this type, ralhcr than of the typo W to ms now task the sumo 
of S/inngnni Express. It is therefore . lM ! f mural uve gi-Hs and a 
possible to read their Icnnngrapliy . ^ble iinderslanding of amphl- 
as the expression of their ideology. « oporatiniis. _ His talent for 
and the ideology as part of hbtary. ,,il|in g the intricacies Of grand 
For tho purposes of the historian of : **& w given full play, because 
ideology this may well be sufficient, ® s .! a 'dt craft wliicli lands him 
and Visions of Ycsterdao is certainly lands him also in the thick 
a hook which all historians, as well ‘ “ Anglo-American controversy 
as film enthusiasts, ought to Mi , " P 11111 * for the future conduct 
and learn from. But even for this . • The British had fought 
- - ■ • line Middle East becauu the 


Capra is only commit rape. 'purpose such a method Is Ot best 4 , me Middle East because they 

of u phennme- Now Mr Richards could object shortcut. For if film-makers faWfjrl^ 'mere and die Italians attacked 
contradictory here that be knows perfectly well history, historians also falsify nlra. ^ ” tnere ; the Americans had 

' i; F in North Afrim hr.™.,**, 



treatment of “ soclolla realism •• is of 

sadly unhistorical and .perfunctory u,e narratlva are u true rt - flection of 


(coming from an author 
tor his 


championship of neglected 
masterpieces of the 1930s) ; Dovz- 
henko’s Shrhors is not mentioned. 
Chinese cinema since the Cultural 
Revolution Is dismissed, and a 
whole area of aesthetic and histori- 
cal debate is thereby cut off. The 
career oE Mihuly Kertdsz, later 
Michael Curtiz, is fronted at length, 
to the neglect of n far greater studio 
director, the native-born American 
Raimi Walsh. The comment on 
Godard's La Petit sold at gives a mis- 
leading Impress iun that it was a 
"committed" film, and committed 
to the revolutionary left. Tn fatft, the 
film exprosscs, more, than anything 
else, an aesthetic fascination with 
roir origin and In particular tho 
terrorism nf die OAS. 


r well known ? % em >hmly incoherent situation. It 
oT neglected 


The abuse of the air 


never was, a cinema whose critics 
wera literary intellectuals who knew 
nothing about movies and whose 
artistic creators were tools of In- 
terests equally removed from the 
renl process of production. 


WILLIAM MELODY i 


By contrast with this, Mr Robip- 
son’s narrative now appears as a 
model of slickness. He writes so 
well that one forgets the contradic- 
tions. He persuades tho reader that 
not only do British, Czech, Japanese, 
American, etc, cinemas exist but 
that ill aggregate they form " world 
cinema ”, an entity whose history is 
verifiable iu archives and whose pre- 
sent unfolding can be seen Froni a 
ring-side seat on the world festival 
circuit. But this, oil reflection, is u 
ratEier dubious proposition. With 
the liistory of the cinema being des- 
troyed almost ns quickly as It is being 
made, and a theory of the cinema 


Children's Television : The Econo- 
mics of Exploitation 

164pp. Yale University Press. £3.25 
(paperback, 85p). 


JURI GABRIEL : 

.Thinking About Television 

Oxford University Press. 


143pp. 

£2.25. 


really been fought.) Armed with 
hindsight, they were determined not 
to let this happen with television 
when the war was aver. (They were 
speaking in 1944.) Their resolution 
crumbled at the outset. To whnt 
abysmal depths the commercializa- 
tion of television has stir.'; in the 
United States is shown in William 
Melody’s study of the advertiser’s 
attucks on child audiences: 


i u Brigadier Moiony calls 

»*o a? .5f°r of ,°p era - 


lf»r u ort * 1 Africa because they 
i li ,gl , U 80n, ® w| iere and had just 
■ M correctly, thm they were 
wrong enough yet tn fight In 

; ,h Ut ere was mt,ch 
nt the time and since 

t0 , r** 1 " I" 

iifl" “Jfi* serious 



tn he nl lowed to send bis .Ifith Corps 
to Enna and then to the north const, 
the role originally intended for the 
Seventh Army, und begged hint rn 
clem- the Americans out of his wny 
by packing them o(f westwards in- 
stead of northwards. Alexander 
agreed. A whole American division, 
the 45th, which was advancing north- 
wards with much dash, was stripped 
dead in its tracks by tin arbitrary 
boundary ruler! n cross its untiro 
front ; it had to side-step sixty miles 
westwards over indifterent' roads 
nnd was out of action for some three 
vital days. Tempers were frayed, An 
opportunity was missed. Success 
might, perhaps have pardoned 


but failure dunins Uirml 


nil, 

initiative. His optimistic forecasts 
having proved wrong, the Americans 
had to be brought back to tnkp over 
the north-coast sector. An unhurried 
German withdrawal was ensured. 


tliat wnor may ue caneu mo j 0 ludrfii 0 „w T l m opera- 

tary beginning of die hook eIega,, 1 t ^ P™- 

off some people concerned about achieve! nit ev ? n ,^ 1S own 
the deeper implications ottM It is also 

sion and society. This would bejjg J n 1 

loss to them, and to the broadcasting 
authorities, for when Mr Gabriel com 
jet to his thinking about felcTiuwj 


The Cassino massif, looking west. 


It Is not altogether hindsight, snvs 
Brigadier Moiony, to point out the. 
magnitude of the mistake. Tlia 
Americans were much nearer to 
E ana than the British and were 


a 

- ...... ui Its 

b, 7- fne new volume 
»s narrative forward at a 
pace. 


length 


get to his tnlnkuig a oou iki« 

on 1 BBMTV E 1 \ BriRadler ra ? y »«, no eoonmphi. 

as ™ ^ i u £ d e°£ T s 


ingtom Conference 
defPined 


History of the Second World War 
Volume V : Hie Mediterranean and 
Middle East 


r i^“hSJi3taS3F!ai b. t him , to proi, r the 

its capture would open the Medi- — - " ■ American troops should be put 

fiemameein to AlHied shipping, saving 
nuivafleiw of 2 mSion tons, 
me WtaBhi-rngtam Conference in 
May 1943 ' 


ALASDAIR CLAYRE 


The Impact of Brondcastlng 
or, Mrs Buckie's Wall is Singing 


This list could be extended, but 
it would be . unfair to do so. Far 

World .Ciiunna is, writhin' the limits „v 

internal to its limitless ojnbltidn, a . virtually noo-oxistent, a coliorent nar- 
masteriy booki Careless proof- rati ve which assigns a place to every- 
reamng and. sloppy editing account- thing is in practice a deception. The 
tor uio majority of its minor errors, real history of the cinema is prob- 


96pp. Compton. Russell by arrange- 
ment with the BBC. £1.95. 
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THE WISDOM OF 
DESERT 


: ' l ''c 


'-i-' \ . ) Cloth E1\75, f}Bipdr75p 

^Aspftltufl classic by the best-known Christian': 
myotlo of tHi.S century which- has : long been. 
• ! out of print *’ ■' • 'V- ■ '■ 

' His reflections on the sources qI desert : 

■ wlscfom are a ,rare i and perfect jewel / 

r ’ '* Daniel BerHgan 


Things have indeed changed. Whep, 
t weiuy-fl ve years 'ago, the BBC 
launched .. its own Quarterly to in- 
ducu some public discussion of the 
deeper problems of broadcasting, 
the periodical publishers accused 
the Corporation of unfair competi- 
tion. Such articles, they said, could 
have appeared ' 
the journals 

.Director-General of 'the BBC replied 
by 1 bdlhting put that he had been 
trying, to brlog tills about frit some 
Hmo past without success. Now 
Jiaoks on bi' 
out one after the other. 


Specialized programming has been 
directed toward cultivating a 
children’s market that can be 
more effectively exploited by 
advertisers of children’s pro- 
ducts. . . .. Advertising is a $4 
billion-a-year industry, and more 
than $400 million a year Is spent 
to convince children, to buy. 
Fortunately American abuses still 
generate strong public reaction. 
Professor Mela 
ren 


structure of the programme cofflP*^ 
ies, on television for sdiopIs M* 


The Campaign in Sicily 1943, and 
ard Sepiem- 


IC5, UU WJCVUIUH i 

stop-gap measure, on televisiortW 
tordon of vnliies, on its liberalWPtf 


Luruiuu ui viiiuso, j 

of discussion, and 011 its r 
steer between an InemvlBBV 
culture 011 the one hand ond 

relations (ratings) culture on 


culated to remove Italy from 
the war and contain the greatest 
number of German forces. Neither 


other. 


Alasdair Clay re’s series of* Pj 

grammes ' on- ‘public reaction^ W 


to seduce them into 

J recause thev , r 0 3iU l c ' 2“ Vl ^® rm , an forces, weitner 
cost of ahead tilB then ’ « 01 : « Quebec In August, was 

C| i*nne] 1 Th3v wp P o attacka 9' OM a "y consideration given to invading 
W*d there ^a?e imw r^° ng abouf f* B . alkan8 * thougfi Hitler and thS 
availabl^rn mp0 [ ary American * both feared, for differ- 
Thev shnnM *? prove them ent reasons, tlmt “Churchill preferred 
Urchin v ! feabzed that as the main theatre of opera- 


the Campaign in Italy 

ber 1943 to 31st March 1944. 


under his command. 

After the complexity of the plan- 
ning, to read of the rapid success of 
the landing brings un exhilarating 
change of tempo. The airborne as- 
saults were to a forge extent a disap- 


Jolm Constable’s 
Sketch-books of 
1813 and 1814 
reproduced In facsimile 


921pp plus 46 plates. HMSO. £10.50. 


polntmpnt but everything else went 
far better than could have been ex- 


pected. The Italians did not, as Mont- 


Churchill had conimi**« 5 i £• ? at a V l,e *? a, , n ™f re of °P era ‘ nailed, indignantly to Alextnc 
Casablanra in°Tnm tte ^ Jk'S’ tions ‘ , InsteHd the Italian peninsula "Planning so far has been based 
fMhey r»ai if?j T n nfary 1943. was chosen. The "great holding assumption that onoosition will 


a - v — r -7- nnr*« iubllee celebrations, ^r,jr«Dt great tL'~a 1>YI ' mnes turnea out to oe successtiii in tul- 

nSShta Stjseds ss^-jb-h w r 

(ACT), a body of observant' and !^? rf M ? Cfovr%d IjfilrijB&j the British 


y ot observant and rfovre and •* (hit a* V* 1 neau j ««* British 

„ 1M . UU1U concerned mothers. Their continual c were not engaged ? W4 not ' 1 ot the Germans 

■ed in one or another of podding Is forcing the FCC Slbwly ,E mSfflly^M^SSg .fJS bllt h ? 

s already existing. The > n K> QCtion. The network^ say. that p fi Jlv, Sodcast Had Jelevanc^to^J fe. Anglo-American . . . 

clean opt rhfo market; would’ be ® H 5i ri T a nS f nr ^e future. W ^ from tCT ce , 'X {th . Ruslan ^. elaborate. 

financially ,, crippling. , Prtfessfr . S?ch iprograreh 1 ® 8 ' 14 ta iS Molonv P u . th fonote, 'hough not of , 

^ e h%krr C ars; phasme outover Swto m con - 


padcasting are tumbling 
er'the other. J ’’ 

' It may .be- said 1 that today television 
Is a Quartei’ of ,a century older.. and 
; that the problems .with which it. and 




As Anthony Smith pointed out In been giVeri all the answers< * , '^ i j |i( < |i^ Casablanca 

The Shadow of the dime (reviowqd import ^ ‘Igaln. hath, A?,. L rnm *. W 


.postwar radio, confrout society are 
defined, . The fiinda- 


. more 
. pidntaloncs 


ave Rot changed. They 


here on Nbvember 16), each notion’s 
set of broadcast! n; 
vidual, Unlike 
Britain has a Still-powerful public 
service system.'' The nation’s 
geography,, aiid even more .Its politi 


end they are . niora h B the Ai,)^ , u,lca 111 - 1944 


nuei iaj, eucn uduup 9 than nearo< **■; ^.-.rj^dcaJP'r mat all ntuTZ errorr 

sting problems is In'di- 3e rious writing Only subor^n2F H ^ tionS r h u * 1 

ke the United States, canilnaes-and,^ ' meaut KS 11 /, anci, ! aiy ' 

still-powerful public oive bibliography shows W a h <n the first place- 


, was actually greater 

than m Overlord. • Eight divisions 
wore carried In 2.590 ships from a 
number of starting-points- in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, and 
two airborne brigades were dropped. 
Nothing less, .it - was tiiought, would 

siVe bUllotnpny- ,u rae tirat m«r^- 

has gone— 4hon the- OB« jsbati-i? 

g 0re j tJien adumbrated* ~The . «* climate, cause British broadcaso . f utdrelfn^Bi* iwla coufo jr^ifogaK 1 ni 0 sV je spot itSh! wltKfoVct 

Beveridge .Committee grappled with *08 .to- face different, and subtler^ more intelligence aeveri ke part iMilowi,. fh-e of them static. They 

some. Ttie, expiring Labour Govern, .'challenges. It Is in these that JUn lessors. • ' - ■' toh>] forte^m^^f ‘Burner forecast- that by D-duy this would 

mept was too beset and exhausted to Gajbrlel is primarily interested. (He ‘ • - ■ _ ' ^j L i'fif because tn th6re - were have risen to thirteen bv the addi- 

tackie thotf. They Were transferred : ' do . a »' deal with Amorlcamexporlence rhr^*~ 7T rha. thlrf ® f AibtraS - t °i.fe_!? T0 - re Wild tion .of. five fuliv hmhll? SlSiaiA?. 

by default to the Conseryatives. to referantiqljy, and with ■ world-wide ^ 
whom the shibboleth 'of com- dumping of American television ?. n3 l“ 

“ mode: " lmMt ^ ■ - ' ' ■ r. 


confuKd the eight mobile dlvftiont IX^^SIel'v bm Wve ft ee 

ASSESS 

L the leSn 'if Jan^. X«,> - n -° is made myth ° l 

exknder. 


The Constpblp Collection in tlic Victoria, 
and Albert Museum, the finest in 
existence, contains, besides water-colours 
and oil paintings, three small sketch- 
books used by the artist in 1813, 1814 and 
1 835. The sketch-books of 181 3 and 18 1 4' 


are row reproduced page by-page in exact' 
due 


iSS&’cSj 


Mafia assistance ; Brigadier MoTony’s 
silences are as masterly as his state- 
ments.) The Germans, however, re- 

I... .... C J * 


facsimile, The (ext of the introductory 
volume is by Graham Reynolds, Keeper 
. of Priflu and Drawings at the Museum. 
Indispensable to Constable students, ih» 
facsimiles offer to Ihc public in general' 
and book-col lectors in particular, the 


the two sides turned out 


opportunity of owning a tfc-laxe sol 
ulsii 


through which a pecumiriy close sense of 


strength with the minimum deploy- in Sicily . . . and assumed the Axis 
ment or our. own. • . • powers would not reinforce the. 

PUnning tor Husky, a. the In*. U, “ d •>eio™ our invaaion.” This 
sion Of Sicily was ot 

d elaborate.' 'Hie assault (ores, tirfratfno 
course the subseniient " 8 


when further resistance was impos- 
sible, withdrew to Calabria in remark- 


En gland's pi'c-ranine nt landscape 
dut ■ 


ably good order, In the final stage 
they were assisted immensely, by the 


paiuter a t work may be experienced. - 
£IO(£10.I8) 


sue sis as S®Sr plete p,a< " 

e assault force; 1 b0 ^ ^ e p - RP ' It hat been argued that they were not WOMlS • 

- — - i ** 15 ' . . . ... pressed hard enough in the first few ■ by Sir Ernest Gowers 

Success appeared to depend on the J — J - * - *»- * ° uowers 

capture of airfields and ports, the 
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former to ensure air supremacy, the 
VH 


latter for survival, since it was then 
an axiom of amphibious warfare thati . 
armies could ne maintained oyer. 


5 r I . , — D j ■ , * ’ i«qii lauraiilBHBf* I « P- • 

nrudeHwffcr 1 \ 

campaign: .Alexander’s change 'W Thcpmpose of this'ncw and revised ‘ J . 


ptiibious warfare thi 

be maintained oyt- , 

beaches only- for a vary, short time.:- 
Messina having been rulfed odt as un- 


accuracy, at eight 
them static. The 


ft^uiilulble, cirl.v Palermo, Catania and 
Syracuse, rOmained; ■ To make sure 
of all three, the assault . 
split Into, two, :one British 
southeastern! corner nnd bite Ameri 
can for the west. This plkn was al 


plan on D+ 3, July 13.- edition fa to help people tochoosi and 

. Hi's original plqn for the reduction ®^ go T ^Siu^ nV S ,in8 ^ iri W 
of the. isjand after; a successful laud-/, ^ ^ V ^ n ' : TAV a 

ing was that the twb armies would o«JSf KSfe - 

ntlvance side byiside in a' northerly •! ^ |har«iaer :r 

direction. Eightli Army uu - the east *9pten\v? because It concerttrates: 


o make, sure; Savon h-Armv aimlna first ^onwhat ipaMers Id thpordlriary 

j a-.— P- munded an important road 'iunctiori'. g^mmariuns und seholara. . .ftdlof 


mid then io die norti, coast road, td 




ndaY TtMEs \.;./ull offm wittwod:'' . 
we...* SCOTSMAN : ■ Ui(£! t l8) 

mm u i i 1 1. li ■■'■^■1111^111)11 - 

. Prices hi brackets iHclud? pastaga. 
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Irrelevant/ 

Tlie Atfiericaus, within their own 
context bf broadcasting, did eVen 
worse. They had had a - long trau- 
matic experience; Snrne of their 
broadcasting overlords were clear 

S rswaftps, 

A 0 J e * I’fORvainrute > Next flotne' the different kinds of Laurence Olivier 
f then- hands into television systems, 1 and finally the 1 articles 
i l ! ,G ®?^ 0 y 1,6 , s P 0 ^ 0r . s - r T K ‘problems they face— und present. corfU 

was irretrievably lost. (It uad never All illls'.fo logical.' Tliere.is'u' danger wdr! 




Viaduct; 


bftfoftced 





on February 28. Some Fegenda which 
have grown up nbout the rale of 
the Eighth Army commander are 
silently omitted, though Brigadier 
Mnlony. cpnftsso.1 that jt waj taco 


decided 'that 
lie could finish die whole thing off 
by himself. In a sighal in which lie 
seriously misled Alexander by mak- 
ing false claims about ■ the positions 
of nls advanced troops, he di 
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ad vane ini' on ii in .stieiit’th ; they 
Imd ii good e lun ice uf cult mg off tin 
entire Gtmiun division. Further- 
morn, if Mi mi gnu i cry had kept his 
two corps iiigutliur he would liuvc 
Imd .siiflirieiu strength to brouk the 
duudlnck which held him up on the 
east const. To liinu however, hind- 
sight wears a kindlier aspect, and 
this is u pond place to consider wliat 
iiisioric.il value can he ascribed to 
his Mu i Muirs. There are plenty of 
other places: the preceding chapter 
on Tunisia, fur itisuince, is even more 
rislhly tudcmioiis ; hilt that requires 
special knowledge to producu its full 
effect, whereas here the facts ore 
peculiarly clear-cut, anil uinply ctocu- 
men led. Although it was lie himself 
■whu insisted on the change of plan, 
ami the ignominious shunting-off of 
the Americans, the following is the 
version hr presented to the world in 
10fi8 in u book for which he claimed. 
In die last words «f his preface, “ the 
merit uf iruiti": “ The Seventh US 
Armv wus aUoieeJ Jilalics supplied] 
tu will'd west towards Palermo, it 
thereby missed the opportunity tu 
din ft its nmin tlirust-linu north- 
■w.inl.s in order to cut the island in 
two." Metnnrv no dnuht plays 
si range uifd selective tricks on every- 
body ; the Memoirs is a work which 
liisitniaos should treat with 'caution. 

this snntegic error — tiud, to he 
fair, rapid and substantial Henna n 
runiforcviiieiH — meant that the 
Iroops-nn the ground, particularly 
the British. after their ivwiROuvlfag 
tvii ly successes in the landings, 
faced several severe battles. They 
are described with practised skill 
nml sohlitnly relish by Rvlgaillor 


Molcoiv- He has a good eye for 
lei rain. Sicily is "111*; country” 


with moil olii his which demand lhe 
deployment of large infantry forces, 
and iihviis mid villages at enn Hound- 
ing points mi the jikmI network 
whilst- rapt in u called fur conccii- 
t rated and stubborn Agin ini;- Buttles 
such as those ini Ccntm ipe nr Afijra 
or Rt'gnlluuii are desi rihed hero with 
an rlnq tie nee unparalleled since 
Napier on Allmurn. It is here that 
Brigadier MwJimy obviously feels 
most ui Imine, mid witli his emo- 
tions most engaged ; he does justice 
nisi) in the Herman soldier whose 
. . skill h\ defensive fighting ensured 
that the evacuation was ope of tlie 
• most. successful uf the wur. 

• After the w >tu re of Sicily, Allied 
strategists hud laid down ho specific 
objectives hm only tho general 
object of pi nnt rig down the maxi- 
mum enemy forces. Possible plans 
- fell into three groups : Sardinia - 
' Cmslca; South' or France; the 
. Italian mninlaud ; and the Balkan s. 


grim tub and also iluit. for the sake 
of air cover, it would first he neces- 
sary to capture Crete, which wnuld 
involve unacceptable delay. Main- 
I mill Italy accordingly won by cl ini i- 
atimi and, mi lung us the Germans 
consumed in he contained there, it 
would fully moot our strategic re- 
quirements. 

Tiie palace revolution that over- 
threw Mussuliui on July 2fi, while the 
battle in Sicily was raging, was natur- 
ally encouraging, and the decision 
to laud in Italy with the lurgesr Force 
Lhm could he min sported wus taken 
even before die now Italiuii govern- 
ment nude the offer to change sides. 
Brigadier Molony writes sensibly and 
clearly on both these events in the 
political sphere which have in the 
past been treated with too much sen- 
sationalism. lie makes it plain that 
(he Allied to uni! ;i n dors wore nut un- 
duly eluted hy die prospect ol' ftuliuU 
surrender, ur assistance, from which 
they oxneetc-d little military advan- 
tage. The g routes! gain was the fleet, 
for the sea being all otto, in a favour- 
ite phrase nf Churchill’s, its change 
of sides brought iihiiiediale relief to 
both Atlantic imd Pacific. 

The decision to land m Salerno 
was dictated by the fact that if was 
the furthest north that the Allies 
could strike without losing shore- 
based fighter cover. Salerno pre- 
sented the best heurhes on the west 
const, though access to Naples there- 
after wus hampered by the rocky 
spur which terminates in the Sor- 
rento peninsula. The Gentians, to 
judge by their dispositions at the 
time, considered that n landing in 
the Gulf of Gactu, or perhaps in the 
sinmgiy fortified lluy of Naples, was 
more likely, uud they even prepared 
for luinlings much further north. 
They did n«l know, though they had 
anticipated the possibility, that 
lhiduglln was about to Imitate the 
conduct of the Prussian Gcncrul 
Yorck in lftl2. 

Tho planning for Lite landing at 
Salerno, cnde-iinmc Avalanche, went 
forward at a much more frenzied 
pace than for Husky, and so does 
the narrative here, without omitting 
any features of importance. It was 
a much sum Her affair, .with oni^ 


one was cnrupluiul.v new to battle. 
Their defensive success against 
superior numbers nf highly experi- 
enced Germuii formations is one 
of the most creditable in the 
course of the campaign, mid 
it is described here with just the 


ri^jlir amount uf detail. With the help 


two udmiruhlc maps, and illumina- 
ted hy welt -chose n excerpts fnmi 
battalion war diaries, ntreniive read- 
ers can obtain a most realistic pic- 
ture of what it was like to stand 


plain with mourning casualties, no 
hope of early relief, and the sea close 
in the rear. 


Crucial campaign 
of the war 


now oner .ulus l« u terrain eminently 
MO 


The first hud the advantage of being 

oil joyed 

originally American support ; but 


closest t„ Overlord and 


there were fatal objections. To cap- 
ture the two Islands would neither 
eliminate Italy nor contain any 


Get man forces ; to attack or, per- 

n of 



haps belter, to threuicn the Soul 
France would be valuable in 1944 
but not in 1943.' In any case a 
successful invasion of Italy was ex- 

S ec tad (o, and did. bring the Allies 
ui'dittia mid Corsica as well. 


Tlie Balkuii ^peninsula was where 


- Hjtler expected them to strike. His 
Austrian origin seems to have given 
him an tuavistic sensitivity . to Balkan 
dangers ; jt is certainly Instructive 
to con Hast his fierce reaction to a 
minbr British incursion into the 

- Dodecanese, which occupies a ehap- 
tcr in this volume, with his hasty and 
indifferent. abandonment of Sardinia 

.. and Corsica, On aur side the objec 


three divisions afloat Instead 
eight ; ip fact it was a daring. no( to 
say Insolent, 1 assatilt, bearing in 
mind , bow quickly the enemy could 
concentrate against It. It was not 
assisted by Eighth Army's crossing 
of the Straits of Messina six days 
before, using a sledgehammer to 
crack a nut, os Its Chief of Stott 
observed ; in fact that assault served 
only to accelerate the German with- 
drawal of their forces from Calabria 
and their inopportunely early 
arrival tn reinforce the counter- 
attack at Salerno. 

As a landing Avalanche was almost 
perfect. N umiag of any conse- 
quence went wrong i t the troops 
got ashore at the right, places 
and seized n remarkably high pro- 
portion of tho optimistically chosen 
objectives wliioh hod been assigned 
to them. On shore to meet the 
surprise landing there were only 
four small German battle-groups 
manoeuvring on a front of about 
thirty-five miles. Nevertheless, as 
Allied planners had expected, Ava- 
lanche proved a much closer-run 
thing than Husky, and its swaying 
. fortunes provide the historian with a 
. perfect opportunity of illustrating 
the difficulties of amphibious war- 
fare- 

Whet counts in these affairs is not 


the way back tu the Alps ; the rest 
could have gone to France, where 


an extra ten to fifteen divisions 
might have made a decisive dif- 
ference to the crucial campaign of 
the war. 


ease 


tloits were so serious that q major 
, OPl 

in any case ; tho British planners 


of landing 
iment. Ttr 


but speed of rein- 


nperuiion there won no support. The 

iy 


Apirrkoiig were vehemently opposed 


.pointed out -that, -these territories 
were notoriously, bad . campaigning 


tage 

Initiative and surprise ; It picks its 
poliit ' of . attack qnd can bring 
superior.: numbers. . against tjie 


rings out in almost every line nf the 
signal is eloquent of the fact that it 
was with thoughts of Normandy in 
the forefront uf their uiiiuls that 
Eisenhower and his colleagues com- 
milled ISth Army Group to a winter 
campuign in the southern Apennines. 

With grand SLrulcgy thus agreed 
and in process of iiiiplememutinn, 
Brigadier Muhmy turns to elucidate 
in detail, and detail is very ncces- 


in its favour. He credits it 
eminent success Iti B 


steady against surging waves of 
attack in the dust of a South Italian 


sary to a proper under standing of 
hasicu " 


object of the campuign hi itahf? 
attract mid emu ui, i <&£ JX’ 
and to destroy Germans"; sucoi 
he points out that the presence 
st roup offensive force miles bei 
tlie right flunk of Hie German T 
Army, which thev could never igi 
and bad difficulty in masking?* 
the key factor which secured the * 
tory of June. This cnin* a* 
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Pied de grue 


ifKNHOSfi : 


Suftaa Yean 1920-192‘J 


t The Hermans admitted defeat at 
Salerno, l he two Allied armies 
joined hands, their problems of rcin- 
forceincui and supply, from being 
acute, became merely difficult, ami 
by October 1 they were holding a 
pretty continuous line across the 
peninsula. At the two extremities of 
it they had captured the port of 
Naples and the large complex of air- 
fields around Foggia. Three duvs 
later the decision was taken which 
determined tlie character of the 
whole uf the rest of the campuign 
and ensured the success of Allied 
strategy. It was taken not bv the 
Allies but hy the Germans. Hitherto, 
apart from tin; counterattack at 
Sulcnio. tliey had been aciivoly 
f rust rating that strategy by refusing 
to allow themselves to be contained. 
This is the inevitable danger which 
luces any diversionary or holding 
attack ; it wus all very well for the 
Gomhined Chiefs of Staff to lay down 
that operations in the Mediterranean 
were tu be “subsidiary in all res- 
pects tn Overlord ”, hut whut if their 
opposite numbers took the same 
decision ? Gentian troops were 
highly skilled In Lhe tactics of a slow, 
contested withdrawal, und they were 


what was basically a campuign of 
uiinor tactics, the full implications 
of mountain warfare in winter. It 
would lie delightful to follow him in 
this because, as an nfliccr of the uld 
Indian Army, he is an expert in the 
subject and cun make plain hy refer- 
ence to his own experience and ui 
thu nature of that type of warfare 
many principles which, for luck of 
special training mid experience, the 
British uud American troops in 
Italy had to learn by painful trial 
and error. But wlpu lie bus written 
is ulreudy so pithy and com pressed 
that u summary wuuld he a poor 
tiling in comparison, und the curious 
will have to read tho hook. For 
the snme reason it is not possible to 
pursue with him the numy small but 
savage battles which he summarizes 
so well from tlie point of view of 
both commanders and troops. It is 
better to turn Instead tn the two 
main focuses of interest in tlie per- 
iod covered by this volume: tlie 


tory nf June. This came at prcdSkade between 1920 and 
nie right moment for the nenet'tolopments Jn uircruft de- 
cniiduct ot Hie war, and was fur mtf/iht organizing of air services, 
e ft active than any victory in Januiamctureof the aircraft indus- 
could possibly have been. the attitude of successive 


..]) in the attitude 

The question which is worth a*tf JMrs .j° ^*1 witUistrv took 
about Anzio is whether the fi v3ite^ e fl l c * lttn ? ec * lc l at,on " 

ordtJltirv initial ciitro m ... tllG Bll* Bflll Ol 


ordinary initial success of an unl toee “ t,l . e • .- 

posed surprise landing could hernias and us suppheis. 
been exploited more dramatical! 1 P cnro,e » who a 

Probably not by Lucas, the AnierhaP 1 " 01 * of ^ te . s - ^“- ,e > *?' 
Corps Commander, is one missis'! 1 * end , lll,s period, is 
answer. Elderly, and Icol'me J'iitnQugh to have taken part 
imrA »i, a ., i.s. "i-. <rf thou* advances and 


so 


looking more titan his age, he St' ^ thaw advances an 
the embodiment of inethod[S rf d first-hand evidence ol 
caution and remote control; | JB 4 a of them went. Where that 



Putnam. 


£ 10 . 


aeroplane begun to be used in terri- 
torial control i.nd so justified tho 
expenditure of public money on it 
with u view in building up an air 
defence force equipped with aircraft 
ol specified c lm racier islics. Out of 
this came the mciim, to develop 
engines and uircriifi lit to win the 
Sell n ei tier Trophy und to set the 


KTHPIM-.N l‘l)ll|;R hikI r.AL'R l;N8 
SARUKNT ; 


Pedigree 

Essays mi the I'byinoiogv of Words 
from Nut are 


122pp. Collins. 1.4.15. 


In nature — pedigree, pied do 
gruc, so called because the older 
genealogical tables used u con veil- 
i lotiul sign resembling h cruiie’s 
foot... the three-line mark, like a 
broad arrow, used in denoting 
succession. 


British reputuiinii high in the sphere 
of seaplanes as well ns lundp lanes- 


three separate battles for Cassino, 
'.a la 


and the landing ut Anzio. 

Churchill complained that he 
nevor understood why tlie Allies had 
to keep on battering ar tlie Cassino 
position instead of trying somewhere 


position instead oi trying somewhere 
elso. It all derived, as is clearly 
explained here, from thu Chiefs of 


suitable for tho display of their 
defensive skill. Such a withdrawal 
all -the way up the mountainous 
peninsula would require only a small 
/lumber, of troops, certainly not the 
seventeen divisions in Italy in 
October 1943. lot alone the twenty- 
three which would he there by 
January 1944. after Anzio. Half-a- 
dozen might well have sufficed to 
Rain months nf valuable time all 


Stuff’s general directions for the 
campaign and from the interpreta- 
tion put on them by Eisenhower and 
Alexander : that the function of a 
holding attack is to attack. The 
Allied armies in Italy wero very 
short of mountain-trained troops 
und were strong in armour. It may 
bo that they would have done well 
to follow the advice of Juin, com- 
manding the French Corns, and 
Tuker of 4th Indian Division, and 
find their solution in striking 
through tlie roadless mountains ; the 
French gave a stirring example of 
how effective this could he in May, 
1944. (On the other bund, as Brlga- 


had been more dashing, could fr* Q)an y ike prominent 
have succeeded in seiziiiR the era. A few lectures and 
ground Inland without the danger state documents have 
being cut off fruiii the sea and o«i-.<iwlted. He lias thus wisely 
whelmed? All the evidence sTioifweJ his fat volume a history, 
that Kessclving did not intend t 'hr e running account of the 
budge from his strung posiiblu they passed, set aguinst u 
guarding the Lirl Vulley ; his spotted of political and social 
of reinforcement wuuld Imve «>nRuKslthout any attempt tn gauge 
him tn launch powerful nitul^owic, military and indviv 
aguinst both Hanks of the fort 'piflea ace. 
advancing Inland,, Brigadier Mi il!u;refore csscmially a full 
Oily S conclusion IS very date ;|>»| M I V detailed emitnomliutn 

>'*“ of Aloxandttr'* tlespgtch: ' rlfSS’ TV S 
the uctuui course of events was ptArf thoso venrs jmn its bnlkv 
ably riie most nrivantan.cmis in ® .*v 

cncj.” Tn coii-sniidate first a de 
sible bridgehead and prnlw inli 
only cautiously is not an exciting i 
gramme, und there wore certdV 
errors in execution ; bui the fig 
result justified it. 

Accuracy of narrative and slit 
ness in the drawing of conclu* 
can be taken far granted 
History of the Second World 
and with Brigadier Molony. I 
can be regarded na a bonus, 
makes the book attractive to the j 


UUIII 

Indued, the militury side of the affair 
became too rewarding and so opened 
thu lust crack in the door thut was 
ultimately to let the United Stales 
(Inininutc the airlines market. 

All the characters who lau-r 
became well known us designers, 
engineers, researchers und techni- 
cians appear in ihese accounts, A 
number of ilium are quoted and some 
arc slyly lubel I ud with nil adjective 
which generally conveys a good idea 
of their personality, Mr Penrose ulso 
reveals Lhe poor reward of such ns 
were not businessmen first and 
devotees afterwards. One general 
manager was paid £701) a year and 
so was Oswald Short as director and 


chief engineer of the great flyln, 


I 


Technically, operationally 
fiiatioually they were years 
m» Importance. Thu i’ndus- 
w Dialling progress in aern- 
'j.t. It was moving front wood 
if construction, ft solved the 
Jtni of steel by aluminium. 
«<m new devices and took 
Sffuble In applying them. It 
fo induce instruments for 
■Tnls was tho period, too, 
iusiast8 who saw tho pro* 
Krtgiilar air services and dc- 
wk cwn resources tn then* 


specialist also. Is a consiitent the state came to the 

lion of style. Even the account^ imd Imperial Airways was 

On the military side, tho 


dior Molony points out, pack trans- 
port was Inadequate to support any 
strong or prolonged thrust.) But 
to the majority of commanders it 
seemed obvious that the place to 
fight a big battle of containment was 


tight a big battle ot containment was 
in the L(i'l Valley. Here they could 
deploy their full force, including the 
armoured divisions which they had 


air operations, which proceeds 
parallel with the main stop of "" 
tions on land, is relloyed “ 
tedium of statistics of bi 
and sorties by illuminating e 
of what they meant iu human t 
Much intelligence has gone 


i 


hunt coin puny. Mr Pen rose hint se 
received £400 a year as u works 
manager; and a uitief draughtsman 
was rewarded witli £360 a year. Even 
so shrewd a pioneer us Alan Cobhani 
was unable to become prosperous 
until long after tlie days when he 
showed the way to the planners of 
the air routes. Much of the human 
side of the movement is also con- 
tained in descriptions by pilots of 
the wav tliey flew and navigated when 
aeronautics were in their infancy and 
of the straits to which aircraft manu- 
facturers were reduced through lock 
of government interest in their enter- 
prises. This hook | a a reminder of 
the debt owed to a relatively small 
community of men who were con- 
vinced of the service which flying 
might render, and of tho sacrifices 
most of th am made before others 
could be cm nvor tud. It may not be 
history but it is so comprehensive 
that it will serve to help the historian, 
and in that function it assorts well 
with the two earlier volumes by ihc 
sume author. 


When Stephen Potter died in 
December, 1969, he left si collection 
of notes which hu evidently intended 
to make into a bonk. He had been 
an observum naturalist all his life 
and in his interpretation of the realm 
of nature hu displayed those sumo 
gifts nl wit und humour und warm- 
hearted understanding which had 
endeared him to n wide circle of 
readers of such famous bouks ns 
Lifemanship and Utie-Upmanship. 
For many years be had enjoyed the 
friendship of that renowned orni- 
thologist James Fisher, who urged 
him to think seriously of contribut- 
ing a volume to 11 The Nmv Natural- 
ist ” series. When Potter died. Pislier 
suggested that the Heverond 
Laurens Surge ni was a suitable per- 
son tn edit the notes. No sooner 
bad he mude iliiN suggestion than 
Fisher himself died pretnuturcly, 
and to him this book is now graci- 
ously dedicated. 

h is a most attractive book, 
organized into thirty-two chapters, 
consisting for the most pan of vury 
short paragraphs. Ii is chiuiuiugly 
presented, witty, light-hearted, 
pleasantly anecdotal, and highly en- 
tertaining. ChapLor One, “Pied de 
Grue gives the book its title : 

It. was the foot of the crane in the 
Zoo that focussed my iiucrcsL. Il 
has three stubhy toes, of about 
equal length and spread our fairly 
wide. I bad been looking else- 
where for rile etymological pedi- 
gree of pedigree : but here ii was 


The ensuing chapters rmige fur 
and wide in space und time over the 
whole world nf words from nature 
and nf nntuie-frnni-iuicure 
names ” hy which the author means 
names from nature twice removed. 


like gland, primarily \ti nature an 
rily 


acorn, hut secondm-iTy in animals a 
sucroiing cell. Herbs have often 
acquired intricate names from their 
multiple lines in the ait of healing ; 
names of animals often re fleet move- 
ments and habits ; names nf birds 
may reflect the sounds thev make. 
Man has worked closely with nature 
in creating the vocabuluiy of faint- 
ing and forestry, seedtime und har- 
vest, seafaring und hunting, disease 
and Us treatment. Duwn the ages 
he has accelerated the evolutionary 
process. 


In the beginning wus logos or 
“ reason-speech Down the ages 
man has found diverse names for 
the colours that fascinated him : 
black, absence nf colour ; white, 
combination nf all colours ; red, 
colour of colours : 


Red it was that must have opened 
man's eyes to the nhenumunon of 
colour. Millennia nofuro the use 
of dyes and pigments, in Lhe hour 
of birth and the hour of death 
he was imbued with the 
scarlet nf his own or of another’s 
blood. The sun rose and sank to 
rest in a flood of the some colour. 
Whether mnu seized his prey . . . 
or kepi alive the flaiua of that 
mysterious creature, fire, tie con- 
tinued to leave the significance uf 


Recasting the runes 


suring that the maps suppw 

* ting such la 


It was Hitler in person who pre- 
irttfy ‘ 


vented such a mortifying result. On 
October 4 he issued ** a formal 
general directive for the Italia ti 
tlieatre an outline warning order 
had been sent to Kesselring, Com- 


mander in Chief, South, on Septcin- 

sf r 


ber 30. Obsessed by tho belief that 
tho Allies would use their territorial 
gains in Italy os ,a jumping-off 
ground for an invasion of the 
Dalmatian coast, he ordered that the 
German forces should stand on a. 
line from Gaeta on the west coast to 
Ortona on the east. They were to 
. hold the Allies there aitd, the 
moment that we were seen to be 
preparing to cross the Adriatic, they 
wero to mount an offensive against 
Apulia. This remained German 
policy tn the end in Italy. Collabora- 
tion with the Allies was complete. 


in superfluity, and make the enemy 
fight to defend -Rome, to which the 
valley was the shortest route. 
Churchill, apd Mark Clark, were 
obsessed by the publicity value of 
the capture of Rome, Alexander less 
so; as Brigadier Molony observes, 
“Alexander wanted Gentian blood 
rather than German-held ground”. 

Tho Liri valley is dominated by 
mountains to north and south to 
such a degree that before it could 
be used for an advance one or the 


text, oven to elucidating i 
complexities' as the torr 
Casslno, By contrast win «« 
volumes, the reader Is mauled ' 


low pipe 


B. y PACE : 

An Introduction to English Runes 
'237pp. Methuen. £4.65. 


\m, 


other had to be cleared. In Januarv 
both were attacked. In the south 


there was limited success at a point 
on the far side of the mountains 
from the valley ; in the north an 


encouraging start .put Monte 
all 


. i . • 


i defenders. Th Ores, ?t£r- the advantage ' 
strings, tq the .other side - because 
reinforcement hy land ' faust be 
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fester than by sea. At Salerno, by 
reason of the shortage of shipping, 
; especially of - landing Craft,, and the 
.distance ; from the nearest Allied 
base, the -■ turn-round,” oF rein fore-; 


ring gap voys wap between five and 
Blxdaya. AU this, had naturally been 
foreseen T it.was realized that, If the 


this, had naturally been 

. . . was realized that, If the 

Germans decided to throw every- 
. thins into t£e attempt to eliminate 
. die beachhead,, (here woe nothing to 
■do but to rely on the. dogged deteiv 
mihatibn of the British and Amcrl- 
..can soldier. - . : i 1 

: This is what It Came down to in 
the event. .Naval gunfire and the sup- 
port of every aircraft in 'die 
Mediterranean theatre undoubtedly 
helped, but, l Oqpb all- the reserves 
.were engaged, the generals had to 
leave it to the troops to fight a 
soldiers’ battue. The three divisions 


Although the precise terms of the 
new German directive did. not be- 
come known Immediately, its effects 
sOon became apparent;. according. to 
Alexander’s Dispatch, hp nodged the 
difference in A tlie first week of 
October ”. It wa^ neCepsanr to plan 
bow to make die most of it. At a 
conference of Commandera-iu-Chief 
In Carthage on October 24, Alexander 
presented his appreciaripn of the 
future conduct of the campaign ; it 
was’ accepted, and telegraphed by 
Eisenhower to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff in the following terms: 


which, had landed— two British and 
one American (under a United 


States Army Command, with Mark 
Clark fighting ’ his ..-first battle) 


- My principal; commanders and I 
■< are in complete agreement that It 
is essential for iiS to retain the ini- 
tiative until the time approaches 
. for, mounting Overlord, otherwise 

S e enemy will himself seize, the 
illative qnd may force us oh Hie 
defensive prematurely, thus en- 
abling hiih to. vvithdraw divisions 
from our front In time to oppose 1 - 
Overlqrd. If we can keep him od his 
heels until early; . Spring, tiled 
the ' more divisions, he uses in a 
counter-offensive against us. the 
better ft will be for Overlord and 
. It then makes little difference what 
happens tb us. if; Overlord 4 a ' 
success.’ 1 ’ ■ \ 


Cassino, as it seemed, almost within 
our grasp. If it fell the Allies could 
not Be denied entry into the valley. 
The next two mouths are the story 
of a brilliant German defensive 
triumph against repeated attacks. 
Alexander, always aware of piietny 
difficulties. And observing; on the 
map that only a few hundred yards 
separate^ bis troops from their goal, 
hoped that one more effort must suc- 
ceed. “ Of course I do not know' 
th&ground ”, wrote Churchill to him 
on March 20; Brigadier Molony 
thinks that he and his senior com- 
manders also did not grasp- the 
nature of that tortured .mountain, 
with . its .- bare slopes and ravines 
cnok;ed with thorny scrub, which 
might have brought to Churchill’s 
mind memories, of - the Gallipoli 
peninsula. . 


some character sketches o 
gomery, Tedder and Coningnam 
first-named is a masterpiece <« 
clous eulogy, stressing all 
ject's strong points and.., 
those which made him «n 
with bis professional 
Alexander and Kesselring 
doubt be dealt with in tin} next 
final volume, for this P n M r 
the natural break which jaw 
ander regroupiitg his | force; « 

character 1 b sketched wore o? 1 


nitd other Pneumatic Arms 

I **. .* Plates. Barrie 
M50. 


and 


ewltmi. 


book will come as a rove- 
ntet readers who associate 
some long-for- 
S 01 ^Ctr youth. In fact, 
■euntenfli century onwards, 
z* alw »ys regarded as a 
^““• Particularly in the 
;A 81 ^ ® l rhe end of the 
* it made a brief 


arm, allhungh why this was thought 
necessary remains « mystery. Thus 
Hie velvet-covered gun from the arm- 
oury of Gnstuviis Adolphus II, notv 
in the Uvi'ustknmnijren, Stockholm, 
has a pair nf bellows hidden in its 
butt ; two . conventional-looking 
wheellock guns in the Kunsthjs- 
torischcs Mu<uuiu, Vienna, nro 
j mwered by piston-compressed air 
instead of gunpowder. The most 
efficient ulrgun of all was the 
one in wliich n suitable container 
was pumped with compressed 
air and uttnehed rn tlie gun in such a 
fashion that when the trigger wits 


This is a welcome and mpeh-needed 
introduction to a difficult subject. It 
is bard 'at times not to feel that Eng- 
lish runes and their study are mar- 
ginal to the vast and fascinating cor- 
pus of. runes at large. English runic 
letterings and inscriptions are not 
numerous, a mere sixty-five or so if 
wo exclude runes on coins, and of 
these only thirty-six are connected 
with runustones. On the other hand 
Sweden has no fewer than 2,400 rune- 
stones, Denmark about 300, und It 


that tills will soon apponr in print. 
The present work is offered us a 
preliminary to such a corpus and is 
addressed to the "informed begin- 
ner".. It consists of fourteen chap- 
ters, whose arrangement and corir 
tent are hardly to be faulted. Mr 
Page is never magisterial but 


always authoritative. In his opinion 
the history of' English runic studies 
lias had imaginative and vumantic 


Norway has only fifty her runic evi- 
dence Jins recently been- reinforced 


[?*» appearance on the ''leaned enough compressed uir was 
|he immense power of jhracwil into the barrel to eject the 
...v?*. w hen forced through *" r “ 


by the discovery of 500 runic objects 
din ing the excavations that followed 
the fire of 1055 at the Brygaeu in 
Bergen. Of our English collection 


ence than by direct .assertion- , 
con be said w that he sliowed ^ 


1^- 


iiibc 


discovered at uu 


hul let with n force sufficient tn kill 
a man nr large animal. Dr Hoff sug- 


Jh 6 mechanic ol genius H u ? ts . tllal .the man responsible for 
Alexandria Constructed l . K *- e,I > ti 1 '* 1 described In 1605, whs 


. liTCtional direction f r r-- - , 

fundamentally. 

place. For- all their. 
courage of their tr ®.°P s d ,j,e , 
in Italy were dancing to. me 

tune. . ,-'! '•* 


lSi| Q p f fl diird cqntury 
to®’ ?? on ’ developed .a 
525, “tapult and tho 
H jul" t0 use some form of 
tfiVE h Thi° i flU1 ; 1 their, do- 

‘■■‘wtnJJft blowpipe, . 

oi Mve ® een * n * Bartolomeo Girardonl produced 
1 ctniuiS ^ r ®U i1 ' , In ,the Inte satisfacLory ‘ .muguzine-loudiag 


Bergen. Of our English collection 
R, j. Page judges that fewer 
than half are “significant texts". 
They are spread Over u wide 
area, and a long period of lime ; 
wo know little about thdr compo- 
sers and inset) be rs, and ,cun only' 
guess at the audience to whom they 
were directed. Their -content, when 
successfully transliterated, _ 're-, 


acholui-R enough, and “a liLtle scep- 
ticism will do no harm With so 
fair-minded a scholar, tliis menus an 
emphasis not only on the over- 
confidence of some- of his predeces- 
sors, but on his own doubts, which 
must be many, in respect of 
transliteration, meaning, aud prove- 
nance. Like a modern Inline, Mr 
Page confesses thut to be a runolo- 
gist is Indeed very difficult, and 
truly to number the streaks of the 
cpigru pb leal tu] ip requires - dedica- 
tion, a passion , for intellectual hon- 
esty, an impeccable philological and, 
linguistic background, And no small' 
expertise in the ancillary sciences. 


tho French royal gunmakur MArin 
ie Uourgeuys,. 

Improyeiiioiits in the construction BMVWWW „... 

of iho elrgun hrouuhi it to itt peak quently remains the subject 'of de-- 
of uchlevemenl in. the Into eigh teedth npd when afti eqd oh. frequciiHV 

century when the Austrian gunmakor iu -iivowv- 

4 
air 


cemnri .u , “. IUB mce "UHxiecMiry • imigazinu-ioaning a 
rtloR Qv y^ blow- rifle.. It was then possible for 


If the policy of maintaining the 
iltls ‘ * * - ■ 


'initiative '.fad to . defeat at Cassino, 
it scored; a striking success at Anzio 


by doubling the length of from on 
which the Ge 


^were, to put it civilly, run-of-the- 
divlsions; 


The very repetitlyeness with which 
American' the code-name for the great invasion 


iermans ware contained 
and drawing down into Italy still 
more of the . strength, which tliey 
spbiUd have been husbanding -to 
meet 1944Y decisive assaults.,. To 
call it a success may- seem a paradox 
in' the light of Churchill's loudly ex- 
pressed dismay, at the, Jack of imme- 
diate results. One of the American 
official historians has called it "a 
gamble that failed Brigadier 
Molony, In a balanced . summing-up, 
admits that it failed (o break the 
deadlock but he makes two points 


MACjUB 


'ViiQp r?S|Vf nAll<k*r "l V "“j ^uiisivio * us u 

^Don l« ^ became a sharpshooter of the Austrian army 
Ibu ^ 0pe ^ nr ‘ 1° km a number of French soldiers,. 

wm i*A.. n i j j : » i„.. » . t .. i - _* 


BY AX.BERT D. 

The Scotch 
Comedians 


and' without 
The same 
usod' In 


considered in .quick. Succession aiur 
were emeii, for 1 noise,- nil with. one loading. 1 

’^Ihe-PWi- - n 5 J n ranguiiive actlpn enura ne used in 
courts hf tvLi rs Saxony ■ tho hunt so that sportsmen like the 
and Landgraves uf . Hctte-Darmstadt 

6i» oiEVf G e^tocera could shoot all day with little effort. 

ine wea- The effectiveness ot these air rifles 

W VlnCl. For nnn’ J.. fan l.n -.1 


nirtl^ i J° r i ( ? nc ’ des- con be gauged by the exploits of the 
action of a blowpipe ' ’ ■ - . . . 



The Scotch 
Drinker’s C 

A wise, and jpft.SljJj'ISs 
principal Means describes 

{jSrJUBStrttf};^. yo5t|! 


Landgrave Ludwig VIITi nn enthusi- 
astic airgdnner. Who is recorded kill- 
stag at *154 paces. ' 


Em5 

ni. "■“> duriw ' ,K ' 


in? f tfl 0ugh, befnVrT^, 1 / u,at ,,flw manufacturing methods, 
^ e DtordId. re sortie , made the airgun cheap enough £ 0 ^ 

• the masses qnd, irQmdally. ied to Its 


_ v frequently 

spike's all Save devotees aa 'lU'etty 
humdrum- . ' . 

It must appear humdrum to. any 
whose .immediate 1 reaction to the 
Words “ riifios " and “ ruiwitMin , 
is a visual or nuval 1 confrontation 
with the nuire celebrated eplaraphs: 
of Viking Ren ndinuym : the heroic 
comineinorutions . of . men who fed 
eagles in the Fast, raised riurtu 
within tho Arctic ; Circle, Won gold; 
in England ; fumillnr inscriptions 
which apeak proudly of 0 father or 
mfnthor, gently of a daughter! sadly 
of n r lost ,soii ; or* to-, .return' to 
Borgert; gloomy comqwntf , on ; the 
bail market in fish and- beer, hope- 
ful graffiti (f.Kiii irte» .my (far. 
Hng”J, matronly directives to over 


Many who have written about, nr 
even referred tn, runes dining iho 
last decode’ or wvo, will wlfcA -this 
uxceHent book bad appeared earlier. 
In el me' to augment riteir knowlcdfia 
and check tlieir. rashness. It surveys 
tbq Afavlo-S^xon nunJc ie iters to> 

, gether -v^licli- riibic codes m general,- - 
discusses i runes in -tlieit* various 
appeafancos, looks for pattern or 
dismlbution imd uSQ&e, (Ubringuishes 
I ni ported inscdiptious from amdilgen- 
ous onesi and sotil has time for High 
interesting, -topics , as rile .connexion 1 
of nines, and ; magic, irtmw, and- 
litbi-ucy, . the durlwis absence- ol v 
runes frmn Wessex -anti the weal- 
MMandA tlve ^nSMiblo. AnyAo-Fri-.- 
; tie n runic •’ relationship, : arm the 


nUHeance Of ntjncs for , tlve do-fa*. 
W 


SKflu 


. Wlin . e . _.cL ironically, 

.^Eornu np ■ e °th century eventual degrudarion to the status of 

‘Ill-iL: Wrfilin harl Lma'L * A • Hnlu TarAnilirWno -Jt vaimlnofl 


4 toy.-. Only recomly has it regained 
some of its lost glory as u serious 


Har 


f ad becn 

(and the «* «» iwi bu**-.v « u »cuuu» 

iL^tinE •K-ii Ufih the barrel weapon,, to be promptly subdued by 
0r by a . Police restrictions. 

^, De .at enftim n u°i5 , tl,e . a I? _ As' books go theso days Aft-guns is 


“'■t enouah'^T i”*” nr books gp tties 0 days Afrguns 
*4 In whBt ^ k® skil- a comparatively small one, but it is 
franco a n ^ HS crammed with scientific and hisLO- 

* “ormnl lire- " " 


rical facts. 


stayed husbands, aqd grateful recol 
lections Ingibjprg loved me when 
I .was in Stavanger Even so; to 
look cm the bright side, England has 
the ,R uth well Cross and ■ brtmks 
Casket, runes on stobbaid-plato and' 
comb, exhortations to pray far a 
sonl, runes ui poems, on coins, ;»nd 
In written alphabets. . • 

Mr Page has long heed preparing 
n corpus of Aiiglo-Suxpn runic in- 
scriptions, and it is good to heat 


t fan; of SGandluaiN'ipii speech U\ Eng*. 
.land., ' : . ; 

. Our English uuilch, it is well tA'he 
i-ehdiidatli orq fieiitlfae. tiliiriiraj ar.tf 
fow^ Add ;par.f ' oi the..'. En&lifSh 
record. The' sjxfatibn,. of., cdftain 
runic problems, jncludihg the geo- 


red ever more deeply Irnphintcd 
iu the raciul meiimrv. 


Time lust plirusci, r tidal nivnwry, 
may well be Lakuti us ilu- key 10 
Potter's rommuic interpreuition nf 
nature names, whether lie is scruti- 
nizing thu henbane under the walls 
nf Corfe Castle, gazing* with rupture 
at the bee-orchid mi the path above 
Folkestone Warren, nr revelling iu 
his discovery nf the original Iu vc-in- 
u-mist on the shore of Bnlimore, 
near Nigg ill Easter Ross. 

Iu constructing wurd-IUMtuics be 
made full use nf the OKI) and uf 
die luomiiticimd uiyitmlogiciil dic- 
tionaries by Week ley, Puri ridge and 
Onions. Nevertheless, this re- 
viewer Is at a loss to know how 
many of the numuious teclmicul 
errors uppeurhif* in this hook, some 
slight but some quite serious, ure 
attributable tn the .simple fun chat 
Potter left u hastily drafted text 
which he intended 10 revise care- 
fully iw due course. One just 
cannot believe, for instance, that 11 
Latin scholar oi his si u tore would 
ever, when sober, have derived 
origin from us. oris “mouth" and 
not from oriri •* tu rise ” ; nr that, in 


iranscribing Greek forms, lie would 
liuvo fa i led to (listing 11 isli fa- tween 


etti am\ epsilo?>. In their preface, 
the gen cr ui editors describe Mr 
Surge nt us “ r well-known amateur 
philologist ”. 

Wus Ir wise tn ussign such a 
highly professions l task m qu 
nmatour ? Discerning readers will 
quickly decido for themselves. O 11 
tneir beautifully designed juckct 
Clifford and Roscmurv Ellis pre- 
sent Padifiuc : Words from Nature 
as the title, astutely suppressing 
any reference tu etymology true ur 
false, and this simpler phrasing 
might well have Eieeff chosen for tho 1 
title-page also. 


riwoya recorded in manuscripts, But 
to , W e ^ tfl ° niuoh even here 
watnld be to i c-pjnee an old romanti- 
cism with a new. 


The appearance or Mr Pnge'j 
corpus of wisct’lptiioiis wffl allow m 
to judge these matters more defin- 
itely. Meanwhile An Intrnduaiun 
to English Runes provides a history 


w JWJUUICT4 V UI 

tlie present state nf knowledge' ^for 
Hie ediucdie<l layman, conclusions 
where these sire possible, and 
po*fanit expDsluhm where tihay are 
nor.. Tjt« book is wo]| iillum rated 


tvith nineteen -plates grouped na 
eight pages: und lid rty-nine figures, 
including wo mups which show riio 
distribution of pro-650 ahd pov-fi50 


fos and ilurty-ndnc 


iunle monuments. 



.AiiglfrSsxoh pondt . 
of e^ch and ; every inscription 
to the . student : of early : Etiglhh ■ 
vocBbtilaiy,,.. symex, •'soiuids apd; 
sodrid^changH and dhilecte as un- 
jttlswkable. They era a supplemen- 
tary source of ftvtotunatHoti . about 
English na it was spoken but not 
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Jacobean docks Russian aristocrats 


A. I*. ftlC<;mVAN (Keillor I : 

Tiic JaruluMi! Commissions of [in- 
quiry I 6 US anil IRIS 

3I9|J|i. Navy Reenrds Sneiety, Ruyal 
Niival College, Greenwich. E4.S0. 

This volume (I iff eis substantially 
from recent jmbliai Lions of the Nnvy 
Recurds Sucit-l.Y, Nor only does It 
deal with a very early period of Bri- 
tish naval history but its documents 
nre concerned exclusively with the 
details of dockyard and gcnernl ad- 
ministration. They arc not as read- 
able as many of the Society’s pub- 
lications, but the social and econo- 
mic as well ns the serious naval his- 
torian will find (Item full of valu- 
able information. Even at this early 
stage of development the Nuvy was. 
the most complex of governmental 
institutions and its dockyards were 
the largest industrial organizations 
in the country- Quite apart from 
tlio abuses and corruption which are 
the documents' main theme, they 
contain a mass of information on 
wages, prices uf materials, such as 
timber and ironwork, and the prob- 
lems of a government service which 
was chronically short of ready 
money. 

Granted this shortage of cash, the 
low salaries and the accepted 
custom of making aud receiving 
' gifts which characterized all gov- 
ernment service nt the time, some 
degree nf corruption and embezzle- 
ment was inevitable. The experience 
of IJIiznheih's reign showed that this 
could bo kept at an acceptable level 
if the Sovereign were firm aud the 
Principal Officers of the Navy effi- 
cient and conscientious. Weakness 
and self-seeking at Ihe top could 
lend to the virtual destruction of the 
country’s naval strength. A. P. 
McGowan shows in his introduction 
that this was the situation In 1G08- 
Of the Principal Officers, the 
Treasurer, Sir John Mansell, and 
rhe Surveyor. Sir John Trevor, were 1 
the most itilliiential and the most 1 


he perfect German 


Let me in 


scule o I the u buses which were un- 
covered, which Miiiisell mid Trevor 
appeared m have enaiuruged rut her 
tliim in (erupted ro control, let alone 
their own hlauint dishonesty, no 
reform was achieved, .lames con- 
tented himself with lecturing the 
offenders and urging them to mend 
l heir ivuyx. This they conspicuously 
failed to do. Ten years later another 
Commission found rhe same malprac- 
tices and produced a cogently argued 
and constructive report. Conditions 
hud changed. Mansell hud given up 
his office mid the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was soon to succeed 
Nottingham ns Lord High Admiral, 
saw the advantages he would gain 
by burking reform, mid persuaded 
the King to act. As a result, in the 
five years following 1618, the mem- 
bers nf the Commission were given 
authority under Buckingham to sup- 
plant the Principal Officers and cure 
the evils they had uncovered. 

Dr McGowan has made n wise 
selection of material by printing the 
depositions of witnesses to the first 
Com mi:, si on and the report of the 
second. They reveal the mass of pil- 
fering of ducky aid stores and show 
it to he only the symptom of a 
deeper corruption. In particular 
Monsell uiul Trevor appear to huve 
defrauded the Crown on a consider- 
able scale by buying material, such 
us timber, and selling it to the Navy 
at a higher price. They exorcised 
no supervision over the quality nf 
dockyard stores and workmanship, 
and took care to ensure that all the 
Inipnrtunr officers were under their 
thumbs. Undor such conditions it 


itoiimt r (■:. jonhs : 

The I'lniancifiiitlon uf (lie Kussiau 
Nobilily 1763-1786 

325pp. iTinceiiin University Press 
(AUPCIl. £5.8(1. 

Tiie eighteenth century, especially 
the second hit if during the reign nf 
Catherine the Great, lias tradition- 
ally been considered Lhc golden age 
of the Russian nolnliiy. The social 
mid ciiiui ml pre-eminence uf this 
cIhss hardly requires proof or illus- 
tration, and the political founda- 
tions nf eight oeiiiJi-comury Russia 
have often been viewed us liused 
upon some kind of compromise 
between liability and throne. Thus 
it has commonly been urgued, first, 
taut si lice she owed her position to 
a pa luce revolution, Catherine could 
nor risk olfending the serf-owning 
class, and, secondly, that the fute of 
the Russian nobility was ultimately 
decided us part of u political accom 
niouutton between this usurping 
Linpiess and the dominant social 
and economic class. In this analy- 
Heal approach the problem of serf- 
dom looms large and nit nccusions 
so dom mutes the piernre that virtu- 
ally everything is seen as revolving 
round it or related to it. Largely 
because of this fact we still huve n«i 
satisfactory study uf Catherine's 
domestic policies. 


was ineviuiblc that (he ships laid up 
" in ordinary ”, as well as those being 
built or repaired, were in poor con- 
dition. Thu regulations for their 
ni a lining were blatantly ignored so 
that profit for the provision of vic- 
tuals for non-existent men could line 
the pocket of contractors and offi- 
cials. When the Commission of 1618 
made its thorn ugh survey It found 
no fewer than twelve ships beyond 
repair mid rhe remaining twenty- 
throe iii need of considerable ntien- 
ttott. Tho main recommendation of 
the report was Cor measures to bring 
the Navy’s strength to the thirty well- 
found ships which the Commission 
deemed essential. 

Dr McGowan hns kept Ills editing 
to a minimum. In so specialized a 
field students would have appreci- 
ated more guidance through the 
complexities of dockyard administra- 
tion. Documents such as theso do 
not speak for themselves. 


unscrupulous, and James I was 
strongly -attached t 6 Mansell. Prob- 
ably nothing would huve been dono 
to reveal their misdoings if Henry 
Howard. Purl of Northampton had 
not seen un attack nn them B 9 a 
moans of weakening the position nf 
the Lord High Admiral, the Earl of 
Nottingham. 

In April 1608 he persuaded the 
King to set up o Commission of 
Enquiry. Despite the number aud 


Happily tlie position is now begin- 
ning to improve. Several recent 
studies hy Russian tmd Western 
scliulurs have broken free from this 
one-sided approach and focused 
essentially on administrative prob- 
lems. A clearer realization uf the 
role pluyed by reasons of state in 
determining policies has revealed 
the madequucy of the attempts to 
interpret Catherine's policies us 
measures simply designed in secure 
political support or us d inured by 
the Jin i press's desire in implement 
tnoorlos borrowed front tho pliiln- 
Hoplios. ‘tlio most striking and 
attractive feature of Robert E. 
Junes’* new study of Catherine's 
treatment nf the nobility i s its fresh 
vision, lie stcuil lastly refuses to 
proceed hy the old, well-worn path. 
Insreud he argues that Catherine's 
control over the government was well 
established and relatively secure by 
the time she began to resolve the 
quest ion of the nobility's stums 


under law mid ihui t-nn si durations of 
political support lor her retention 
1 of ilio i hroiic did urn play an import- 
ant pun in her resolution of that 
, question. Tile Russian nobility, fie 
urgues, was nni an organized politi- 
cal force capable of imposing n poli- 
tical progninime on iho mm lurch, 
and Cuilierine's irealiiiciit of ihe 
nobility needs lo lie explained “ in 
. terms of i lie problems that she on- 
. countered in trying to provide 
Russin, especially ihe vast and under- 
developed provinces, with u govern- 
ment capable of defend iug and pro- 
moting the iiniioiiiil interest ’’. 

The outcome is u novel onrl highly 
persuasive review of Catherine's 
redefinition and reorganization of 
the nubility. Us basic features me 
easily summarized. According to Pro- 
fessor Jones, Catherine attempted in 
the early yunrs of her reign to govern 
the country through a bureaucratic 
administration. Although this threa- 
tened the provincial nobles with 
sncial and economic decline, the 
government was largely oblivious to 
tlicir plight until the Pugachev 
relic I linn convinced Catherine that 
she could noi provide Russia with 
a govern men i capable of defending 
and promoting the naiionnl i merest 
without them. ITiis ted to the foriim- 
non of a new nlliuuco between the 
stale ami the uttlii lily h.ised on a 
common fear of peasant revolt and 
expressed in the l-'iimlumentui Law 
for i he Admiiiisi raiion of ihe Pro- 
vmces of 1775 ami the Charier to 
rhe Nobility of 1785. Cullieriiie her- 
selF had earlier wished lo improve 
ihe lot of the serfs, hut in an 
attempt to make the best of the situ- 
ation that the Pugachov rebellion 
and the failure of Imreuiici'iiric 
absolutism had crculcd, her Char- 
tor committed the state to the pre- 
servation of serfdom and the 
reactionary uncie/i rdgime. 

There Is much here m elicit agree- 
mem us well us to provoke marginal 
ctinimem ami queries. The emphasis 
on reoAnus of stare leads Professor 
Jones to Insist rlmt ihe iiiiHlllie.iiions 
in the service roqiiiiemeut that were 
i lit induced afier the dentil of Peter 
tliu Gruui were not concessions, but 
can bo justified us sensible iidmini- 
strutive measures, us nffmis cun- i 
sislem with those of Peter to rugu- : 
latu rliu supply or officers nnd offi- 
cials and bring ii into equilibrium j 
with tlio demand, ('’ven ihe Muni- i 


ft-'sto of February 175 ? ii , •- 
»-s u sacrifice nf statin w 
(as Mure Raeff has pr l c e r j 0 n 
^ un attempt tn riSKfi 
serv.ee along bureuuS 1 J 8 
repluce the servi« - 11 
u Professional meritocrat 
•«»r Jones also challen 2 « J 
die view of the Charter * 

u * llie «epf 
ci cal ion of a liberal constihtH 
regime, drawing atteS^ 
*w 1 "" r J 0,,n ,‘y nspects and stressinj 
nF H 1 ,l u prou,uleation the lc • * 
or the Russian serf reached in 

Like his predecessors, Pi 
Jones makes much use of the 
which the provincial nobles; 
milled tn die Legislate Ctenni 
lie distinguishes between the 
lions to tlie Manifesto of 1762 
higher nobility and of the 
nobles, indicating that the (an 

from feeling part of the nillngc 
felt cut oft from the stato. FmL 
the state suffered no real sh 
of noble volunteers forthearin 
the more desirable posts in th 
service us u result of the Mai 
but it did ft ml itself short of 
reels for the less desirable p 
the provincial bureaucracy, 
shortcomings of local and prwi 
government were brought to'i 
uttemion of the government I 
Pugachev revolt in such a way 
could not overlook them ana. 
cial reform heemne the governra 
first priority after the suppressl 
the rebelliiiu. _ 

The chapters nn the prepara 
and implementation of Catheri 
legislation make some telling p 
The role of Sievers as Catb 
most important adviser on tbs 
position of the Fundamental 
is well described, but Prof 
Jones demonstrates dial the 
press personally controlled 
law’s content. He also i 
how the state's endorsemen 
elective service was accom 
hy a shift in its nttitude;tow 
provincial nobility, rightly st 
the importance of Catherine’s 
of November 25. 1778, which- 
fished the assembly of the noblJ, 

11 corporal u organ with legal r 
and powers. This was the essi 
link between the Fundamental 
nnd tlio Charter of 1785, and Pi 
sor Jones has given 11 s a ires 
well-developed Interpretation 1 
relationship between the state, 
the nobility. 


0 Ql ENZ » 
fiiHld 

L Hamburg r Hoffmann mul 
J.DM 30. 

BUSS (Editor) : 


aw.ue of Ins own standards. of acutely felt in Germany, are oh- PIERRE SlL VAIN : 

courage, of imegrijy, uf [uolhardl- vlonsly almost eveiy one’s dif field- „ 

ness, kind ness, ,md expediency, in ties and deserve much of the airing Lc grand Ihefitre 

nil unusually iliiecl way j i he lias no they nowadays get. Nevertheless, the 17(lnn Plll . !c . M 

“P i" n himself tho appeal of Lenz's book Is strangely In l?' Tun& ' M 

value ol ilio models advurnLcd, to limited. It rends well; the author 

lake issue or suit- with ilioir ndvo- handles language with remarkable 


Puris ; Mercurc dc France. 


jw buss (Editor) : can-s, and, naiu rally, to ponder (lie 

* - 1 * argiiiiu-ni.N for mid against the 

^(htellcr Siegiroo i.Liiz cm ire unde risking in which ilia 
^undSiandptinkie threi-snnie is engaged. 

Hamburg : Hoffmann uml Having rcicriud on fewer thnn six 
Mtitn suggestions— two pieces of ambi- 

- — guonsly didnciic narrative per head. 

lo-icf ill iVi-st ,,sU ' ns ‘ b, y from a variety of 

pih n gsuccess, «r le. . • modern sources— 1 ’ tmd t and his 

- of Siefifncd Loiws M ,- on , |ltlllllllls tulo ,, t n prn p 0Sill mado 

fotKhs iimde l-lbH • »»■* hy Merkel, who lias witnessed their 
iheautlmi woiidi-t g . -s f rils , ,-ation : lhal they consider the 
tjUowbisadn rerx lir n Ptmgs case of L’rofessnr Lucy Bcerbaum, a 

«ta inui.vn.se fnn,,cr neighbour about whom 

Ihe,belienng • nmcli has been written (Merkel 

fie" simply du ns he Beovbaumiana) and much 

*255, *|fh» mean chaiiaing obscure and controversial. 

he has taken follow. In amonc the contin- 

18 p «,ma?l er ri s k* a n d accounts of PunJt's, Heller’s, 

Antl W' u ' Sussfeldt’s private preoc- 
lUrcDange. cupations, a dozen or so selected 


precision and ‘an unobtrusive Most of Pierre Silva in’s novels come 

y unaclie which his more flam- In pretty solid chunks of words on 
oyant German contemporaries have the page but this 011 c is the nee plus 
reason tn admire. It is funny, uftiii: not a single paragraph from 
witty— the writer has an eve for beginning to end. For from being a 
comic detail, a gift for straight- gimmick, this is an insidious yet jus 
faced irony, fur amusing formula- tifiable device to trap the reader in- 


comic detail, a gift for straight 
faced irony, fur amusing forniula- 


a frightening one-eyed creauiro 
called Got, but maman Rose said sho 
had never seen Got ; he was probably 
only some other form of the hero 
himself. Jn the asylum ho spent 
much time in the reading-rocm look- 
ing at the illustrations of butterflies 
in the dictionary ; once he mndo 
plans with an old woman called Mimi 
to escape for an after noon’s ouring — 
again by tram— but they came to 
nothing. Now that he has been 
lied, though, he feels (lint his 

E security lies in being allnwcd 
in. He walks all mu ml the asy- 
lum’s walls— but finds no gate. 

In its preoccupation with the im- 
potent, with the old, and with 
undefined menace, Le grand thiiitre. 


b Bui Vorbild he has taken 
iiirguably tlie smaller risk and 
Ifor change. 

fcsia his sadness at tlie occu- 

1 ..««»!nn pnrnlli'il III illl 


tlon which con be a delight. And it side the author’s nightmare world back in. He walks all round the asy- 
is packed with characters, incidents, and keep him there without hope of lum’s walls — but finds no gate, 
nnd observations that command escape. ...ov, ,i, r . 

attention. And yet the whole is The (nameless) hero's problem is potent, with the old, and with 

be an^nhe^e^ ll,e .°P posilc_llt? ,j 1 s u « pped ° Utsi i e undefined menace, Le grand thMtre, 

ue an inherent weakness. 111 view or a nightmare world, bar years, he iit c its nredecessor La KoUunnes. 

iU e °I* C >!Bae£ not , know h ° w man ^ he ,l*V has affinities with the nimowhere of 

111 hand, those tackling it appear b een ail inmate of an (Mile, which Kafka and Beckett, but M Silva in is 
implausibly lightweight, as do their 6cems to be both asylum and old nobodv’s discinle The areat theatre 
arguments and their space-consum- people’s, home. We do not know why 0 f the title is, according to the epl- 
mg proposals, thoir models , on ] ie was MI lt ; we only know that he grap h (from Michnux) '* Lc Mni- 
occasion. was taken there hy tram one dny I 11 ^ cur » j t j R a i s0 Life, with or without 

If this is one of Lenz’s points-. distant past hjj "maman Rosa'. a capUal , ellcr . M silvoin takes a 
*t,ai- urirmi tncL-o arp «nmr-rinins The Huilioritics , lui on equally nlnaniv view of life : he implies tli at 


J 


Patrician leanings 


Plebeian rumblin 


DESMOND SEWARD : 

Prince of. tlie Renaissance 
The Life of Francois I 

■..jf 

2G4pp including unnumbered plates, 
Constable. £ 5 . 

By comparison with Louis XIV "or 
Napoleon, Francis I has been neg- 
lected by French historians. As Des- 
mond Seward rightly affirms, " he is 
not one --of France’s popular mtm- 
archs A visitor to Fontainebleau 
is likely to hear more from the guides 
about Napoleon, who merely used 
the chateau, than about Francis who 
; actually built it. What little one does 
hear about the King Usually, concerns 
Ins love-life. No satisfactory bio-. 
gr&Pily of him has been published iii 
' recent yefcr*. not even in. France. 
That by Char I dr Terraase, which was 
recently completed,, fa a rather old- 
fashioned narrative without scholarly 
apparatus. Yet. it can be. argued that 
Francis, whose reign loafed thirty- 
two years and coincided roughly with 
the Renaissance end th* Reforma- 
tlon, was po lisa significant a moh- 
1 arch, than his better-known contem- 
poraries, Henry 'Yin.and Charles V. 

Mr. Seward's- beautiful hook will 
Undoubtedly help to introduce Fran- 
cis tojetudents and teachers, who Will . 
certainly learn from it about Fran- 
cis's prestigious patronage of the 
arts; In dealing with this aspect Mr 
Seward has been helped by two 


not always accurately. Hius, the 
dealer from whom Francis pur- 
chased two pictures in 1516 was G- 
B. Puccini, not G-B. della Palla. Mr 
aewurd s text is supported by well- 
. chosen illustrations, many of them 
B jL ls . Lb® Portrait from 
the Musde dEpinal on page 239 
really Calvin painted by Holbein ? 

Unfortunately, Mr Seward's treat- 
ment of other aspects of the reign 
w. less satisfactory. In general fie 
rails to distinguish sufficiently be- . 
R!" Cru * h J and le «end. Though 
orantonie had access to some first- 
hand information, which may or 
may not be true, his salacious tales 
cannot all be taken as gospel. 

Mr Sewurd’a descriptions 'of bat- . 
£*** ?f 5 ‘ a S r f ^ Qr l ; colourful than, 
W uh« Swiss intepded to 1 
toke ttie French by surprise at 
Mangnsno, they really march 
P^ E of Milan with: their *' Alpine 
horns blaring •*.? Though a lively 
L picture 11 presented of the main ' 

' th f J feagn ’ m sefiou 8 ■ 

attempt fa made to explain the 
Klng's poHciefc either foreign or' 
(Wiesiac ope, ris -left wit* thl. 
impression. that Francis was a pley- 
i»y monarch moving from disaster 
to^duaster. But the specialized m- 
^e* ■ of historians, Uke Rover - 
■Dmtcet (given .as' brouet in X- 

rebvre rtnd M«chel Francois, . have' 
revealed more serious concerns of 

111 A nmnatvh nnk.UI.j- lj ■ 


Where Mr Seward does provide 
an interpretative judgment it fa 
often so terse as to be meaningless. 
What are his grounds for suggest- 
n f » r ® xam P le . that if Berquin 
had llvod "Luther, not Calvin, 
might have been the model for 
French Protestantism ” ? Since Ber- 
quins writings were all destroyed, 
with one possible exception, almost 
nothing is known abouL his religious 
views. He certainly showed an inter- 


„ j | , nw — OAI.Dpi.lUIl, aunosi 

nothing is known about his religious 
views. He certainly showed an inter- 
est in Luther, but was also an 
Lrasmfan. Furthermore, he was an 
isolated figure, not a member of the 
d ® Meaux, as Mr Seward 
Implies. And why Is it "unjust .to 
say that Francois destroyed Sem- 
blancky because he owed him over a 
million ■ livrea ”? « Most of the 
Superintendent's money '*.■ ■ the 
author explains, " had come from 
the royal coffers.*’ But this is 
sdmply untrue. As Spont showed 
many years ago* one of Semhlan- 

aL fl ? hl , duti 5 8 W0 s to borrow 
money for the Crown under cover 


other 00 the King’*, , collection of 
pointing al chd. Louvre. Some of 
Ifl* Information oonfeihed in their : 
x excellent catalogues baa found Its . 
way intti Mr; Sqward'? book, though ■ 


,. t — . in rwetoui ' 

dissenters. Evert U- the .KliXff did> 

jmch ®5ne iiunring, he: ; 1 

had some hard-workuiig and- ahje . 
ministers sudi aa : Duprat, Mbmmp- !. 
rency and Tournoti iwbo - deserve-' 
elope attention; J;-.;'. .'.-'j -. y. ; ; . : j 

!'l • ■; ••• - V.-'vr K, j ' ' 


,r. J - 7 -- us“n «»»• ui oBmoiqo- 

Sif 11 duties was to borrow 
money for the Crown under cover 
cre( fi(- worthiness. The 
kings debt to ^emblancey (who 
5JJS the title, of Superinten- 
Jj ) , WIU ironically attested by a 
special commission set up by the 
king to Investigate his accounts I 

.Finally, dt must be said that this 
nqok, bpautiful as it is, contauia toO 
nittny factual errors. Silvestro p as - 
gwlieo was nor an Italian Bishop of' 
Worcoster, Paris . > did not have * 
400, 000, . GiUUaiune 
not a cardinal, £on- 
nlvet, was pop a Marshal of France 
Bourdon , was not killed "Ki 
BttanntiiiH : to worm. 


GERALD STRAUSS (F.dllur) : 

Manifestations of Discontent In Ger- 
many on the Eve of the Reformation 

247pp. Indiana University Press 
(AUPG). £4.50. 

Prc-Rcfurmalion Germany 
452pp. Macmillan. E5.9S. 

The vital century before* tho Refor- 
mation is - ill served by books in 
English on German history. The two 
volumes edited by Professor Strauss 
go a considerable way towards mak- 
ing this period intelligible to the uni- 
versity undergraduate. 

Manifestations of Discontent in 
Genntuiv on the five of the Reforma- 
tion is the more exciting hook to road 
but unfortunately the less useful one 
for teaching purposes. The intro- 
ductions to the translated documents 
are rather short, and students cannot 
elsewhere obtain a survey in English 
- of late medieval social histore in Ger- 
many, as they can of nol idea (history. 
However, the well-chosen and well- 
arranged extracts are long enough to 
gtve tho. flavour of the original docu- 
ments. . *A dominant thorn* expressed 
by all $qdial classes wasentlclerical- 
.isffi, much pf lt of an economic 
nature, since the clergy were so ex- 
ceptionally privileged in Germuny as 
compared with other countries.' Other ' 
economic complaints are taken up in 
-protests, urban discontent, 
.ffi? “L e «s«ntmem of the knights at 
me Qtho^utc^l nf -incipient capitalism. , 
5 iiSi 2 i l, i fom i JI,e un «?enidc are the ; ■ 


ies and urban constitution*. 0 

iuus mistake Is made 
the Swabian League mereY 
union of cities, instead of the m 
ant policing body repreMOii} 
estates In that region. Only rgf 

the editor’s own transladoDsfaiJ 
rendering the meaning of 
German, and they are al«M* 
able. Notwithstanding tbs ffij 
view which these documents^ 
" time and society out « FjfL 
their prophecies of a 
they are a rofreuhlng collect 1 ^’ 
ought to find a place In erenr 
demic library. 

Pre-Reformation^ G**"gJ* 

last volume In the otratuffl^j 
of reprinted and transja ^^ 
German articles 
the length of Eng II sb on e ^ 


1 suggestion, recalled _ 111 an 
Jm with Marcel Reich-Run- 
3 1959, that Deutschstundc was 
km, Lenz has now produced a 
id b kind and nf a length — 

'i the same lengih. as it 
ns— srhicb could elicit mure 
tiltirism still. Das VnrbilJ 
lbs tales of a sm.ill hut ill- 
■sd official committee in 
loiamnilcl (poteiui.il 
■a along the way, hut .1 nnuli-l 
la Is wanted), nn ngreeil exmn- 
4 estimable attitudes >uid hi'- 
ht which, if suitably wiiiteii 
tight be Included in 0 texthonk 
a In German schools. 

ui is an accom pi i.slied sliorl- 
wiiter, and aity quest f»u 
depict able episodes which 
—irate the ways in which 
la less admirable people think 
1 ft would give his talents 
(■The scope in this case is vast, 
the stories under scrutiny .ue 
d hot with their im’i. nicu’s 
Mllon but, in va-unce, as 
mic*s made, the models pro- 
' by threa highly dispai aie 
onists. Ami each nf these in 
bn a history, 11 far fnmi 
wry domc.stic Imekgioiiml, 
emerfles as yet anotlier semi- 
went narrative within the 
All told, (hen, Ihts Vmhitd is 
plum-pudding of n honk : 
1 “ k ran he said m bold 
«rij debatable ; cciuinly it is 
» digest. 

? ■wdcl-httutera run vena in 
(and readers who have 
there arc left to grnpd, 
** in Giinter Grass's 
•Valentin Puiuit, n lecently 
““draaster from Liinchtirg, 
j “7i rigid, out of touch nr 


in Athens, Lucy settled in Hamburg 
as a fairly young woman and won 
fame .is a biologist ; by the time the 
Colonels took over in Greece she 
was in her hue fillies ; to demon- 
strate her solidarity with friend s 
and col leagues jailed hy the new 
regime, she resolved to imprison 
mid deprive herself in similar fash- 
ion in lie i" own lmme. She starved to 
death. Heller nnd Rita at length 
agree (Pniidt hhs meanwhile with- 
drawn from the team, hnving con- 
cluded that he is 11 not the right 
man to recommend models to 
others ") tn amalgamate scenes 
from two j> liases of Lucy’s lonely 
dcmonsl ration and submit tho chap- 
ter thus created to the trendy young 
publisher in charge nf their proj- 
ect : it aninums tn a discussion of 
ronNirtiug loyalties (to friends in 
digress, in science), of the motives 
lu-him! ihe prisoner's protest, and of 
the 1 if it . icy of such self-inflicted 


r r\ «/ > -1 J 1 i^„ lt iUKUC till WllllL 1IU LtUI 1 UIILU11LUCI UL 
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contributed to the overall inconclu- 
sivencss oE the work is clear : lead- 
ers nre likely to be left not merely 


He doesn’t know how old he is, but 
nothing lias ever happened to him. 


queries 


deserve to He seems to have lived with tnarrmn 


remain unanswered but also with a Rose. in isolation; one of his games 
feeling that, on the moral and was pulling the feathers oui of her 
educational issuos to which so much live hens. His only companion was 
space Is devoted, Lenz is incon- 
gruously reluctant to take a stand. 

The fact that ha has written a novel 
and not a pedagogic tract may be . a 

sufficient explanation ; certainly no Tl J| 1 __ 

unambiguous mnan & th&se would Q 1^1 TJ fT 

be as challeng in' or as entertain- X T XC4JL\. JLX JL 
ing ; but at least some of Lenz’s w 

naniii'ers will regretfully suspect 

that he has been carried away by GEO ffrEY HOUSEHOLD : 
his own story-telling and has shied 

away, behind colourful yet alien The Lives and Times of Ber 
characters, from topics on which he firovvir 
could have said more. Such suspi- , . , , c , 

don is a compliment, however back- 287pp. Michael Joseph. £2.75. 
handed. The discussion which will . . . — 


author tells us something about 
man’s indifference to man and much 
about human dignity. The book ends 
with tho hero deciding that the only 
thing to do is to start agoiu. Earlier 
he has observed: Has anyone ever 
noticed that the only choice we ever 
have is between starting and finish* 
iug ? 


Making out 


The Lives and Times of Bernardo 


iiii 1 cl 1 u jcy ui such soir-mr uctPci f - nrt1f , f i mn .... .... 

suffering. One of her two evidently su i Tl !“ 1 1 1 1 M ^ 2 '!,JnlvS r/vedtliatlt 1,1 tbe 110 iwllight world of the 
lor mute nines considers minty’s be- Y ct S = l ( , f 1 So mucli tlio European kingdoms before Franco, 

Imvimir old hnr, " superflumis. use- J 8 olso ill-funded. So mucii tno Hitlei . the partisans, Bernardo 


Bill 1 1 1 ill 1 mill nii|»wii«»ini,ii 11 -iw- 1 

lev*’’; the oilier disagrees, believes ,,DIiei * 


Btnwn is a bystander, not too inno- 




iInii iinhiidv ran do mure, rluit deeds 
of " demnnsri-aiive sympathy " liko 
Lucy’s miulir well have n future, 
iniglir hrciuiie r/ie riling tn do. Tho 


Two enthusiastic reviews of Das cent, hut uuinvoivod, a .cnpuble 


rh.mtcr is -i>rci ct3h|y ?— turned ui/nfcfe. edited by Coltn kuss; out non. vvcuusiu. 

down (Lucy "gives tlio impression [ho principal valife of this collection C flown° to^Flysian custwiy'lti 

of iiiiving read her Gandhi too 0 f judgments and standpoints” ecu ■«, Horn 1 to K JW« n . 

lute", rn hell with “ these lotus | ifls elsewhere : in the fifteen re- Ja Ba kans, a ncl finds li.nwoif sue 

flmvcis of passive resistance", try m ai n lng essays, Including several soaln FiSe Hinigar? 

again) ; Heller buys his ticket back thoughtful new ones, on the writers ntto 1 of Spa 

to Diephulz, doubtful whether to enrlior work, and in the «cdlent 5°J lQnd ; £ or climbing n 8 cliff that 


■ Valentin Punch, n 1 L-cently resisme. the search; Rita seems 
headmaster from Liinchurg, determined to carry on. 

“Hcky, rigid, out of touch or Despite its distinctively German 
■ sympathy with porhaps the features, Das Vorbild raises ques- 
« the young nnd the tions and hints at messages of wide 
~ji Jsnpeter lleller, an asscr* concern. The problematic urge to 
foHy-eightvear-iiUI school- seek, follow, set, propagate, or 
if«n Dionhnlz. imt i.nmtinri. imnuse sliitiv examples is not or 


a marvellous calm and crumbling 
dignity. He encounters the hospita- 
lity of the ghetto village, the misery 
of the sewers, the gawping cruelty of 
the travelling fair, the strict code of 
hotel und cnbarei circuit life, tho 
detours nf police pmccdurc. He is a 
nan-person, with sainuthing about 
him of the holy beggar ; as he learns 
to make out for lumself, so he dis- 
covers how people are committed to 
one another, flo moves in Ambler 
country, and travels on Graham 
Greene express trains, hut heralds 
the age not of agent, spy, and uveu- 
ger, but of the refugee, to whom 
every vice is attributed, but who con- 
tinues, obstinately and luckily, to 
contrive. 

Geoffrey Household's Rogue Mala 
has evolved into a sub tier character, 
blessed with what can best be called 
serenity. It transforms the career- 


, anu III Lite CAVCUCIIIi ' . j ' * _ _1« ..LI „ Uiooacu IT ALLI *.1114 UUOb UB llllbU 

twelve-page bibliography which Mr England : lor cl serenity. Ir transforms the career- 
Russ has assembled with the help of is no ? cl. rnbah fr’ fr 1 " ing sequence of adventure nnd mis- 

Lenz himself. The collection is repe- est himself ■ jj^pply of Iree bB>'k- i, a p into a voyage of discovery, and 

Xus and, perhaps for that reason, notes, for *oo irany iden- B ernarf t 0 acquires the vestigial air 

tends to cloy. Nevertheless, it Is title* and then choosing an unsuit- of lhe Wandering Jew, tlie Jongleur. 
most informative and will be of able new one. It is fitting that the author of tone 

nartlcular Interest to readers un- Tiring of the comforts and consola- of- the memorable thrillers ot tne 

aware of just what lies behind Das Uons provided on the count's oligar- 1930s, in which violence and tlio 
Vorbild, just how subtle, versatile, C hic domains, he negotiates more chase were shaped by righteousness, 

and prolific a writer its author is. frontiers and goes to ground in should bo gently nirn the now nacK- 
and now much of his writing sdll Bucharest, which, with the plains o£ neyed form on its head, and reKue 
needs to be made available to the Romania and the tugging currents from, the unjust hunt a hero ot uer- 
English-speaking public. of the Danube, invests tne novel with nardo's grace and humour. 


“uny-eight-year-old school- seek, follow, set, propagat 
lf«n Diopholz, mm-niuhnri- impose shiny examples is not of 
.waetWng of a Pmur Fan ; course peculiar to this Or that 
flUnieldt. an ill-oruju- nation. Similarly, • difficulties of 
™nguh-seflnung spinster of conimunicarion between teacher and 
0 8 ge, character, uud qual- pupil, older adults and their jun- 
who works as a publish- fors, though known to be acute and 
■Wer and editor of readers. 

*l on Y a Mu de«n at tbe local 

Jj.naa done well in his _ * 

rBSW an<1 committed \T rtWTTrt 

tfhPP*^’ Pundt spends OT^W3 V S 

* hli bme, when not confer- * ' VV U 


of- the memorable thrillers of the 
1930s, in which violence and the 
chase were shaped by righteousness, 
should bo gently turn the now hack- 
neyed form on Its head, and rescue 
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tne tong in or A,., a 

can ba accommodated « tn 
lion, but a representative^ 
topics ia covered- T^ ^ 
the pieces are reefirtt resear_ , 
past twenty years, but la s ?fL 

tho best is Fritz Hartung* ^ 
old analysis of the 

■(SLsraafiffts 

■Buasw-SJS 

to be modjified in the '•gWi 
recent work. Bprod woreJi 
vides excellenunsl^^f^al 
life on the evd of 

the translation.: 
of humanism are a'^ “ ^ ptb 
ters which. in aon ’, e i^cessary, 'W 1 


r, — ‘ v i w'ibii not tuiucr- 
iryinK 

HelkrS leisure is 
uW to. his marital 
Ws estranged 
E®, seeking a rap-: 
'’hen at last it 
(DU p^ro’Ppct. he is relieved 
lives with 

'SrSuSi f! a f r d,ter ana a 

rjtousin, Heino Merkel : a» a 
jjf^r* Wow on the head, 
he t_‘® rrif ying clrtuntsiauces 

W Wl M il.. 1. ...... .• I.!. 


■rvirrnAUSUNi and bevrildered-ertljBhtenfld 'ind 

XM/r nAMaLn i (liberated too, if you like— by the ad- 

Mysteries „ . vent among them of a young stranger . 

Translated hy Gerry Botbmer. whose behaviour is contrary and 

H 9 pp.Soa«nirP« f ,£ 3 (paperb.ck 1 

u . doted by now, but if may still work 

Knot Hamsun died in ^^Btifi very 

much under a cloud because otn is y e _ xalted i n his virions,' too;.. 


inT- -5 7 ,U1¥ °n me neea. muc h under a eiouu occeuni: u» -ITJ* -vati-ed in his virions.' toi 
it SiTJftg cirtumstanLet. slron gly^xprcwed Nazi sympathies gjjjg «gj Mlei mtulU to* th; 
4 i J. &2E beifibt of hi s during the war. A majpr writer in his JPJ conventional folk around him 
arthac-olnalst. Merkol Knrweeian and even oy a fai 


a 


an. ar-w.V' during me war. a - . -mdl conventional folic arquna mm f 

“Si Merkol day, by Norwegran and eve n by w MB simply as a fa^ 

a£K f i u Uck ' but ^ Efen ' European standards, he^was some- Are^w Or-daring 

ke *p out of grave [jiing much more complex than a ® hnUH u t jZare we to see that hs a 
1 ras 8 i ng himself to pJ^Nazi : he is perbaps dua for JuSScriii without a difference ? The 

'ijUa geAStt ij-a.'SBB. 

JSSatsra z.: b fesaas- 

Afe 1 PromlMnsj^ui.rial i, is hardly lisa much ate of morepOMtlvo »a ue 

who even- h!s rapuiuii°nwas esiablisheu . a generation wMctt l^stgrted 

Ifcarutm. mmvgB&iX’ tSt&JSa&Ba 


A message to Publishers 
and Booksellers , 

• "The survey of the readership. of The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement among librarians is most Interesting 
and revealing. It Is The accepted thing among W> 

• rarians to read The Times Literary Supplement,. and 
. it is an ackriowl edged book selection tool. It there- 
fore confirms this use of it when an independent 
market survey proves it to bo the first choice for 
most librarians for this purpose. Indeed, Ivitb its re- 
views and advertisers' announcements (of forthcom- 
ing works as well as of books In prim) It might have 
been designed for tjie librprlpU ’’ — -writes 'a well 1 - 
'■ known Chartered Librarian. 

This is proof, if proof was needed, of the 'pulling • 
, • power of the TLS as an advertising medium.- Prove 
ft for- yourself by booking n. regular advertisement In 
, tfieTLS.. . '• ; - •; 

'For furjher, details, please ijodtact 11 j" 1 . -. 

-V' The Advertfaemept Manager, TLS, - 

Printing HousaSquare, London EC4P 4Dfe 
.. ! (tel : 01-236 2000 ext 311 or ext 305. Telex- 88522 1/4) 
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Oh what a tangled web Post-prandial 




c. r. uocuiar : 

Man's Place in Nnliire 
7'.V3|>p. Mctli aw-WilL L5B5. 

The I.iLsl Two Mill inn Yeuts 
RouiicrN Digusl History ot Man 

488pp. Kcjdi*r\ Pigesi Association. 
£7.5(1. 

l-.L-olugy is now a pnpulur word which 
has been given a political twist that 
obscures its sclent Hie meaning- The 
relationships of living organisms 
with their environment, the effects 
nf the iti'KiiulMiis mi it, and iLs 
el fee is mi t lie in — .ill this in n subject 
of great cmiipluxiry. because for any 
species the environment comprises 
nut only the physical surroundings 
but also all the other organisms til at 
inhabit it. The imeilucing strands 
of this three-, dimension a I network 
huve been partly unravelled by the 
ecologists, but i lie limitations of our 
knowledge lead to the unexpected 
and unwanted side-effects that so 
often follow fresh tulvnnces in 
applied science. 

Until some 10,000 yunrs ago, man 
occupied nn Encmispicuou.s corner of 
the tunglcd web, but (luring the en- 
suing nilllcimiit ho hns increasingly 
hiflULMiccd and altered ever ntoro 
distant parts ill it, mid hi llic pust 
1011 years his exponent i idly growing 
technology lias produced results tliut 
threaten dest ruction to Itix preferred 
ivny of life us well as to his environ- 
ment. flails for f niuru happiness 
and prosperity must take account 
of pust mistakes, of how man come 
hi stand where he does, mid Imw lie 
fits into Lhe ecology of thu wurid. 
Those two books give an account of 
tlic liistoi v nf Ilian, and show how his 
future is hound to the lesults of his 
achievements ill the past. 


C. I', llockett adopts for his title tern * system 


thui of T. II. Huxley's classic written 
over a century ago because " It is 
about ihe sum? thing ” ; he jiuints 
out tlmt any study or discussion of 
nature that ignores man’s presence 
is necessarily incomplete, and anv 
discussion of human affairs pretend- 
ing that muii is nut pun <>t nature 
is founded on fniitusy. 

Professor Hocken divides his book 
Into three puns. “Variations on 
Ilumun Themes" introduces anthro- 
pology, with an account uf life in u 
North American Indian tribe, the 
Monomini, who lived us hunters and 
Enod gatherers in a territory south of 
Lake Superior and west of Lake 
Michigan before the Kuropeans dis- 
possessed them. He follows the de- 
scription of ilicii nmundic way of life 
with that of baboons in Africa, 
another kind of social ground- living 
primate, to emphasize linn die wide 
differences in lummn social communi- 
ties have u 44 common denominator 11 
which is noi shared by the sub- 
human social primates. He then de- 
scribes in some detail thu evolution 
of hunum behaviour, communication 
und language, religion, the develop- 
ment nf artifacts, tlic organ ivarioti of 
the family, clan, tribe and nation, 
till* individual and the community, 
und many other mutters, leading up 
to the impLTsnnulizuiiuct uf human 
relation sli ins, particularly in indus- 
try, in Western civill/athm. He 
points nut, however, that tltcro nto 
other systems which limy well bo 
more .satisfying und congcniul social 
structures, nl though tuitU recently 
I In* average* Westernin' dssiiincd tlun 
all htinmu xncieiicx should be organ- 
ized nti principles .similar to Ills own. 

This led to the view tliut peoples 
who do nut conform are either 
savages “ who don’t count or who 
should be taught die ways of civiliza- 
tion. “The Former gnes with our 
cruelty tu non-westerners, ns in 
slavery ; the latier governs our was- 
te in ■ system of ilo-goodisin in 
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which llic religious, cummercial, nr 
military iiii.ssinmir.v believes iluit llic 
uuly piH.li for n liters to follow is to 
became like us. Professor llockett, 
however, does not men lion tliut die 
rrut'fic is two-wuy, ami lliul some 
Eastern conuniuiiiies regard die 
Wesi in u similar fu.shion. 

Part Two is a brief seed on dealing 
widi vu rim inn, select, mi, genetics, 
and the evolution of language, lead- 
ing to Pari Three, in which the ques- 
tion examined is how the differences 
between man ami die rest of nature 
came about. After u short account 
of the origin of the earth and life 
upon it. Professor Hncketl discusses 
tile emergence of man und traces tha 
development nf civili/mion, from the 
stunc age tu [-'.m-opean capitalist 
technology. 

In conclusion Professor Hnckell 
says that most uspects ol* the modern 
civil patiorn have ceased to have any 
.survival value ; niun must dismem- 
ber the juggernaut civilization which 
lie has built, and which now appears 
to be luir tying him to destruction, 
so that his potentialities may guide 
his future in u better direction, ltut 
our best efforts may bo fruitless, “ so 
tlmt man's piuco in nmuro will turn 
out to have been merely tliut of a 
fleeting episode nf caring in the 
blind evolution of an uncaring uni- 
verse 

It is impossible mi mention all the 
varied topics dim Professor Hocked 
brings in to illustrate his arguments : 
ills erudition is immense and his pro- 
.semadiMi of it lucid and absorbing. 
He has a happy knack nf introduc- 
ing fa mi liar examples to elucidate 
abstruse matters, and lie writes in a 
flowing style. But he does full into' 
using the latest jargon vogue-word 
“ parndigm ”, und reveals himself to 
be ignorant nf its proper meaning. 
And su, on page IZ4 lie says tautologi- 
cally : “ This simple example Is 

paradigmatic." The book is woll illus- 
trated and indexed, and lias nn extern 
slve bibliography. 

In contrast to die splendid and 
thought-provoking Mqri's Place in 
Nature, which is addressed to the 
educated reader, The Last Two Mi ! - 
lion Years is more suitable for the 
semi-literate masses. After a brief 
mention of the origin of the earth 
and the evolution nf life. It deals with 
the history of civilization, becoming 
more dotailod as it approaches the 
present : its linn) section is an illus- 
trated historical gazotteer of the 
nations of the world. The book Is 
lavishly illustrated in colour and 
monochrome, and may well be. as 
the press hand-out claims, a “ family 
reference book, that can also provide 
the basis for a greater understanding 
of today’s 1 world and how It has 
emerged from pust achievements and 
conflicts Although the volume Is 
compiled from the contributions of 
numerous distinguished experts, the 
editorial homogen izer has produced 
a book, that In style, arrangement, 
illustrations and text bears a strong 
resemblance to Arthur Mee’s Child- 
ren's Encyclopedia of the early years 
of tbis century,. 


CYRIL RAY i 
Cognac 

!71|ip- Peter Davies. £3.75. 

JOHN DOXAT : 

The Book of Drinking 
143pp. Hamlyii. £1.75. 

In recent years Cyril Ray has written 
useful monographs on Cli Lafite and 
Bollinger champagne, which, if com- 
piled with the cooperation nf the sub- 
ject, have avoided the saccharine 
toucli ol the public relations opera- 
tion. Here he has spread his net 
wider, ami written, in nn appro- 
priately relaxed, mellow style, a book 
on cognac brandy that fills one of 
the few gaps a I present on the over- 
crowded wine bookshelf. For, 
although Britain Is still Cognac’s 
largest and most consistent overseas 
customer, no book of substunce has 
previously appeured here. 

Mr Ray describes * in turn the 
setting and the region, thu manner 
of distilling and maturing the 
brandy, and the careful delimitation 
of the six areas, radiating from the 
often-misunderstood Grande and 
Petite Champagne, In descending 
degree of quality. Maintaining a 
careful impartiality, lie writes some- 
thing about tiie major firms and 
their origins but, in a work unlikely 
to be superseded for some time, we 
could have- done with more histori- 
cal details ; and by no means all the 
firms Urown in tlic F.ngllsh-speaklng 
countries jre even mentioned. He 


(miiT, Mary. A House in ihc 
Cmtry, lGGpp. Hutchinson. £G. 


ul ^ rcaikr ' mlgR 

which marque to cntorialn Mr Rajlrcllitectlire 
cognac S early-fanderf^Hnrf 06 *°. r Mary. A House in the 

here in Brimin, mice Pre d va^em U b^f' w ’' ,, ' i '■ 1GOpp - l,uuhinsDn - CG - 
now rare indeed, which the con temp luring the relmbili- 

cnis dismiss as the amiable h^ 00 of n rui,,ed labourer's cottage 
attenuated potion of a few K na i Tliio conversion of a raiJwtiy Mat iun 
occeutrica. windmill for a second borne, 

tie a it fin n trhl 3S y -#°S? /^Wrino examples of buildings 
K : K of DmiW^er t | lc British Isles recently rc- 

inirit tJade nS f in ‘^ rd ^ converted, including six 

tvne nfu?.!ni!inn 1? iii" vcr e , vc A r n ■* second homes'*. The 
sn?rits° hoi l n f 1 ¥ dlB * w ino\)iMri have created something en- 

tin 1 nnii r , a niT unlike ihe original building, 

ij «nmpwhn hhough die boae-iher from castle or cottage. The 
rnn?idoi nh?i • ‘ vri,te ”/ Ink may sometimes look artificial 

h <&Mn ! \hI ,nI ii r T°!P' ,,lhe i,llro< luctiiiii points out, 
ii SSSf J" , among ‘ L he well-chostsitVarbishing rustic dwellings for 
coiouicd and monochrome illiistnH^ gentry has guuu on since lum* 

, i " c,uda , / e Pr^uciffliK dnie ff 


notions — no boat us small or hs light 
hud ui tempted the Race — and ended 
by earning respect fur himself and 
his romurkubly seaworthy cruft. He 
bobbed across tlie Athunic for fifty- 
two days, and still beat the IZO-fmit 
favourite on Itamlicap. 

His is not n ru ti-iif-i hc^-iiii II hunk 
either: for once .1 compel iiur-iuriied- 
uuthnr has ihe liternry skill to enn- 
vey his sensations of fear und lone-li- 
ne ss. Mr Ulagdcn liar, written a lively 
book, full uf iitiininir a ml self-percep- 
tion. 

Mur can. Bin. .md Mfykkk, ib-.iir. 


of amusing old engravings and painrfaei may be questluucd when first 
n ® s .i i b y l 1 ,e . lext 18 . at'e in short supply, but, as 

T * a «^ occasionally WiiHuu rati oils show, tlicy can pre- 
accurata. Itnlian wines cannot satiii:^ the exteriors of worthwhile 
factorily be disposed of In four sho^[jjnu S f ur ,h e benefit uf future 
paragraphs, nor Portuguese In ihreo^rations. 
sentences. It is not correct to mai$ 


. „ 1 c “ siDI ' 1115 

accurate. Italian wines cannot nttWu the exteriors of worthwhile 
factonly be disposed of In four sho^Uinuj f ur ,h e benefit uf future 
paragraphs, nor Portuguese In thri — * 


that “ supit-ieur ” as appliud i«da(i nn 
Bordeaux wines is a geographictr auuu 

description : it refurs to a tninimuiafuisuAW. Raymunr witli Douus, 
of nlcoholic strength; the Englidg-R. V. Air Command. 25Gp]>. Wil- 
term " hock " is properly npplieff lani Kimlier. C3.50. 
only to Rhine whies ; nm tadoy foaght In two wars, Raymond 
the norma) VSOP brandy anythintfrllisfimv is able to show both sides 
like twenty years uld. 


Cod botherers 


JANE GRIGSON : 

The International Wine and Food 
Society’s 'Guide to Fish Cookery 
Photography by Kenneth Swain 
288pp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £4.95. 


identifying the oftei 
range of preserved 
smoked haddock to 
herring — and giving a 


‘’SOP brandy anyimn| rUisbtiw is able in show both sides 
ears old. • ulr operations— that experienced 

\ phot in daily contact with 
, vmy airmen and tlmt of the senior 
engaged in tnanipuluting a 
Okt'C •: , W force sn as to mislead nn 
L I (N • c ? mman rfer. This part of the 
^ ■; Elections, concerning the des- 

• xtwn of r more uumet oiis Italian 
the often ennfusita »» the Western Desert in 
preserved ftsh— fro«™» ,5 probably tiie more infnrma- 
dock to the goldsK*J ar 1 l “»* book. The section 
aivine a good b«Sc® “? aI * with the victories in 


horatinn with his daiighier. Bill 
Morgan, from Ncykiml, Pi-nihroke- 
shire. began wuik in 191i> when hr 
whs riiurtcuii iiud his first jub whs 
cleaning and sc railing the firebox of 
•1 steam engine; lie became in lime 
a fireman mid u driver, loving tlu- 
iife ami feeling pride in his nucupu-' 
tion and in the- Great Western Ruil- 
wi\y. lie lived on in see the decline 
nf steam and of Neyland as hii im- 
portant terminus. This is a warm 
and often gay book for Mr Mm gun 
made the must of his working days, 
doing a little ruhhit-xliooting from 
the cab of goods trains, and on one 
occasion bringing home u thirty-foot 
nine true on tlic tender fur Ids wire- 
less. The reader gets a strong im- 
pression uf a close-knit community in 
times good und hnd and of the change 
wrought in local habits by the hum- 
duct ion nf the eight-hour day. 

Education 

Saran, Rune. Policit-Makinn in 
Secondary Education ; A Case 
£tudp. 282pp. Clarendon Press : 
Oxford University Press. £4.50- 
This hook reviews tlic development 
of secondary education in a town 
near London since the Second World 
Wur, and describes the conflicting 
issues and nriuciples which have 
arisen und the pressures, political, 
social und intellectual, which have 
operated mi the various actors in the 
drama. It is h good story, somewhat 


education for all, something which 
was finally done under tin- 194-1 Act. 
fhe second section concerns the 
emergence uf the selective .sclmols 
muk-r the 1944 Act and the atluck 
which was then mounted upon the 
selociive system itself, an quack 
which ultima Lely heemne ulTiciiil 
policy with the adoption of the Plow- 
den Report. The lust sen inn uf the 
bonk discusses the way in which Lite 
comprehensive school and the mod- 
ern primary school have not man- 
aged in achieve many of the high 
liopc-s set out by the curlv conten- 
ders for equality. 

Hit- bunk has been well compiled. 
Ii shows how the concept of equal 
opportunity turned into a concern 
with equality in its own riglir, mid 
f hat this has now led increasingly 
to a vrnsc- nf disillirjiuiment. 


serves still to obscure ihe qiialiiy uf 
■Stevenson's best writing and his 
supreme story-telling skill. No dnubt 
his work as a whole is ton light in 
lone and substance fnr him to be 
dusted with the greatest novelists of 
the century, but lie Mill deserves a 
critical reconsideration that lie lias 
not yet j-eceivc-d. 

Natural History 

Giicson, Miciiaki.. Shrub Uorvs for 
Every Carden, 192pp plus 24 
colour plates. Collins. £2.95. 

The twenty-four colour plmes b.v 
Marjorie Bhiniey display the shrub 
roses in all their variety mid decora.- 
live attraction. For the grower 
Michael Gibson advises un the 
choice, situation und cultivation of 
them, and rc-intcs some thing of 3 heir 
history. Many arc lung established, 
such ns the moss roses and musks, 
but modern varieties are also 


Hietnrv -such ns the moss roses Hitd musks. 

niMiiry b, lt modern varieties are also 

l.oNr.F'ORO. P'l.iKABkTii. Pictv in Queen discussed. A chan shows ui u glance 
Victoria's Reign. 23pp.’ Dr Wll- Hie culour, size and Dowering season 
Hams’* Trust. Paperback, 3<ip. of each variety. 

Dr Niaij., Ian. Around My House. 
williams* Library Mizahuth Long- 14 g ni , iiej ne »]aitii n:f 
ford touches on some of the humours , v 1 ,. l , ' L . 

and uli&nrdhies of Victorian piety J ” n Nl “ u * who holds an honoured 

as well as its more serious a.si ecis l>,ate among coiikcmpiinicy writers 
It was a time, she recalls, wliun .he ? n e Pi ,mry 1 . h £? hy virtl ' e . of \ b . e 
sight of a clergyman wearing a roll- £ rfiad 1 r, ‘. °‘ . sympathies, his 

gious habit in the street could pro- kwlmtao mid Ins excellent style, 

voko intense irritation; when the Heie offers 0 series "f episodes 

nude statuary at lHc Crystal Palace unimnls he has kept ul- 111 

whs provided! with fig-leaves : and S!? 0 * Hve * l \ c 1,as bcc,Mne »v>alvcd. 
when Margot Asquith, cucuimering rhey ,HnB i f r om a sparrow hawk c 
General Booth iu a railway carriage, n^covy ducks a nd from tees to 
found herself obliged to kneel with hatt-ery bens. lie recounts Ills veil- 
him in prayer for lost souls. Even ,uies / which often ended midly, with 
the Queen herself grumbled when wrv fn '" , , nur; bm 1,e est,wws SL * ,,t " 

the riold uiltlintnriA.il..!. nf . I„. 1 HCIIIU 1 1 1 y . 


recipe for salting your own henins^ 0 P e during 1917 and 1918 pre- flatly told, which will lie of partlcu- 
There are also succulent radpM i MEr ■ Pierres as have been lar interest to politically active ron- 
the despised salt cod such M l ®n°. D 7 olll er fighter pilots, 'churn and parents. 

Tiuirta tint « wso contains some nurmna! 


S. also f? n , tai " s 80me parsonal 
Which,, by any law of 
/■W'v ought to have been fatal. 


•grapliy and Memoirs 

David Very Willing Grif- 


Normandy Tourte dps - TWHS* 1 ' 1 ; 1 contains some parsonal 

As Jdlie Grigs on points out in her Neuves. (, ought to have been fatal 

introduction, fish is one of the great Mrs Grigson’s book Is, as the Wj- fatal, 

untapped sources of gastronomic cookery books always are. * P or rmi,,, 
pleasure In this country. Her mouth- to read in itself. She k obvi6uwwgr«pny drill Memoirs 
watering book is an attempt to interested in historical ohsiiwcden David. Very Willing Grif- 
remedy this lack, which is due partly of fish (who knew that nerriap 237pp plus 16 plates. Peter 
to too many childhood memories of back to the Dark Ages' or thin raHvivits. £3. 
tasteless grey dishes served with John Dory was originally ,ac ? Blagden is u young ucloi- whn 
blobs of grey mashed potato, and geus?) and uses every °ppoTO tamed himwlf and a bare suffh 
partly to the inherent unadventur- r 0 add a literary or hUtopcai ucy of Iron rations Into a nlaeteea- 
uusness of the British when confron- s i 0 n to enrich her text, • Mnop and competed in the 1972 
ted with the common cod. There are t00 many ounwH gf'wndcd Transatlantic Race. He 

It takes lime to overcome preju- individual recipes to mention tiw» °y ' outraging prevailing 
dices like this, but Mrs Grigson all, but worth noting are njo« [ r* "? 

makes us oware of the amazing var- fl 5 f, w ltb orange— a favourite — — _ „ 

iety of fish available and the multi- 0 f jh e eighteenth century- i 

tudinous wnys of dealing with It in a shoW s that the dolectable J*li i «JPj fl A CClCICA ' AhUEB 1 
palatable way. She exhorts us above f rom Brittany need AUVfcK 

all not to disparage fish as being re main a holiday memory. ‘ “ -- 

somehow less of a ineal than meat. Imagination bas been .- bwuBD 0 j, e „ p- 

Fish Cookery begins by describ* bear also upon whet tfjj ^ I : Al 



ing the' choosing and preparation of 
fish and ends with a chapter on the 
curing and preserving nf it. This 
last section is especially valuable, 


Casey: The Horse of Selene. (Dol- 
men Press: Qalder and Boyars. £1.) 
Gtinter Grass: Local Anaesthetic, 
Translated by Ralph Manheim. (Pen- 
guin. 35p.) Jorls-Karl -Huysmans : 


There are too many ou|Jt«N 
individual recipes to meat onj«J 
all. but worth noting w» jjj* L,, 
fish wltb orange-a ftvouril ^ 
of the eighteenth century. SM 
shows that the doiectabfe WJJJ! 
from Brltta ny • need not " mag 
remain a holiday memoir Jj*" 
imagination bas riirt 

bear olso upon whet 8 ” 
potentially dull English di^**- ; 
result is that Mn ^ 1 
written both n delightful auo j 
scholarly book. 1 
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wai landed iransatlajuic Race. He 
•by outraging prevailing 


Silver, Harold (Editor). Equal 
Opportunity i« Ediicmion. 380pp. 
Metiuieu. £.3. GO (paperback £1.80). 
This valuable and weil-chusen com- 
pendium covers a whole period In 
which the notion of equality in edu- 
cation was first of nil advanced Hud 
Ui an analysed, und finally the reality 
partially achieved. It consists of ex- 
tracts from books and reports pub- 
lished in tiie pust fifty years. 

The first section relies heavily 
upon Tawuey and is concerned witli 
the notion of achieving secondary 


him In prayer for lost souls. Even 
the Queen herself grumbled when 
tlic rigid Sabbatarianism of the 
period compelled her to travel before 
dawn on a Sunday from Balmoral. 
Lady Longford herself discovered 
earlier customs lingering on into the 
1930s when on a visit tu Hatfield 
House she found fnmily prayers 
being conducted twice daily, ami the 
sexes strictly segregated in ihe 
chapel. 

Literature 

Daiciies; David. Koheit Louis 

Stevenson and his world. 12Bpp. 

Thames and Hudson. £2.25. 

This volume in an excellent series on 
writers and their worlds offers 
ninety-nine well-chosen illustrations, 
including a map of Stevenson’s life 
and travels in the South Sens, and a 
dear, eloquenr text which is much 
more than just an accompaniment to 
the pictures. The charm of Steven- 
son. his generosity, courage and 
sense of style, conics through iu a 
textual evocation which is naturally 
more biographical than critical. 
David Daidies quotes Henry Jmnc6 
on the way in which the Figure, the 


romantic personality, . largely re- 
placed n view of Stevenson as literary 
artist. The Figure remains and it 


Reference 

Dickie, John, and Rare, Alan. Who’s 
Who in Africa, 602pp. African 
Buyer and Trader. £7.90 from rite 
publishers, £9 from booksellers. 
In 1967 Routers produced a similar 
volume entitled The New Africans, 
( TLS August 24, 1987), and so the 
claim by the publishers uf this book 
that it is the first for over a decade 
to provide profiles of the men and 
women shaping tho destiny . nf 
Africu is an exaggeration. Neverthe- 
less, this well-researched, carefully 
written and imaginatively presented 
reference work is a useful addition 
to contemporary treatment of 
Africa. The biographies, each intr©T 
duced with a subjective sketch, as 
ihe prelude to the basic personal 
facts, are given country by country, 
which makes reference easy. There 
is for each country u short collection 
of basic facts and figures, l’hu niHiiis 
are admirably clear. Inevitably the 
authors have had problems of selec- 
tion and they have had to face the 
difficulty that change in Africa is so 
frequent: that today’s facts arc out 
of dare tomorrow. Within these 


limilulioiis iliey have doiu- jii ton el- 
lent jub, p rule mil « ui inuii sumo 
prominent persona lilies i other than 
curtnil the bjugi uphii-s uf ihoso 
which they huve iIiomvii t«» include. 

Sports and Pastimes 

BRANDI.*, Mjcuai.i.. r he Life und 
Spon of ihc fun. 160 pp. (Ji'iu ty, 
£4.25. 

Michael Blunder finds an inn par- 
lour as good a place as any from 
which io observe changes not only in 
dnnkmg habits but in sports und 
mmisomcius down the centuries. Ifis 
survey extends from the rural ale- 
house tu the gin palace, to those who 
ran I hem and those who frequented 
them, uml to tiie indoor and outdoor 
nniuseineiiM iissoci.tu-d with iheiu. 
Illustrations urc chiefly from old 
prints ami woodcuts. 

IlADrir.LD, John i Edirur). The .Satur- 
day Book. Number .?.? 256 pp 

including S3 ii lustrations. Hutchin- 
son. £4.75. 

Among the ‘‘ collectors' items ”, 
“ people ” and the ” cabinet of 
ciiriast ties ” into which tho contents 
of this yeur's Saturday Book me 
divided same of the marc engaging 
pieces arc William R. J birdie's 
appraisal of Qtiiiler Oichatdson’s 
fine ” pictures that tell a story ", 
Paul Jennings's "An Odd Collec- 
tion ” and Laurence Moy null's ussuy 
on Maundy Gregory. Thu numerous 
illustrations to the at tides on corn 
dollies mid secret passages urc some- 
what mixed up but unite the loss 
interest ing und unusual. Komi id 
Pennell’s '* UngniviuR Gem Stunes" 
is xcumd cruftsiuuu's writing ; Brian 
Bui ley argues that Rcmbnuidi’s “ Jan 
Six ” is the most sublime of por- 
traits ; and faw renders trill scare full 
-marks hi Olive CuuIc’k pictorial quiz, 
which is based on some of Edwin 
Cook’s excel lcnr pit otngrn pits. 

Theatre 

Crampton; EflMH. A Iiund hook of 
- the Theatre. 2G4pp. Heiocniajm 
Educational. £2.25. 

There is useful knowledge for pro- 
fessionals os well as amateurs in 
Estno Crompton’s manunl, nut 
only because she hus a thorough 
grasp of her subjects but also 
because it will . give anyone 
concerned in the presentation of 
plays a clear notion of the relation 
of the parts of .the theatre process 
to the whole. The introductory sec- 
tion gives some theory and history, 
and is likely to be skipped by the 
practitioner, but ? once tue descrip- - 
tion and discussion of the . business 
of the director, the stage manager, 
the designer, the producer and the 
actor get udder way, . there is a 
stream uf sound and practical advice. 
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Pa aubnii tied lo ibe Organiawp rtfccrnHi*» 
Naiionai I.'niim learner-, fuipiaup' 

Huune. kliihTuliin fiJB. I ; rxuU>ii WCIH' 
Uliu. 1-y :i IhKcAibei. 1‘Pi _ 


PERTH AND KINROSS 
JOINT COUNTY .COUNCIL •; 

fAWUUI^llBB^IlY . / 

CnASt £ftlT> I.IBRAHiXM'. ere'io.'. 
.'Led- io upply icr i'k |»»si o» HitfO-v 
INU UiiRaBIAN .10 a .IterMj uvHn‘ , 
r‘’u»QAi»ia.'tefn* Uic .an Tgi.pt o.{ t 

wrti o».e» Gait a mt'iitjq r>Pct<m 
jwti, (o» Imiiri'VeNBriit. »cl«0>Mia< . 


INU LrilKAKI AN .10 ® .lU-ruj IHlOn' , 
r^i/OALha.-tefn* Uic .an <pgi.pt 4tvgfv of t . 
Wrtl 0 »et Celt a mi'Ildq fkirf'ert Hip,.' . 
jwti, (at (mml'kciam 1 ' *'**’fra «et«it<tn»' . 
sad r»n let im tun in ptofcta'-inol ic<iq » 
n<nh In an «>« ol puattm • 

centnH lU-aellOn . tnd »»«' ttca ,' tu 8dl|J 1 
dap Otfpt. 

Sa'aey A ind'P tliadf C Ut.Sp* tn' 1 . 
C2M4I.' • . 

fotm ol apjAiiaium oad fuU dpiklla. 

BFW Aoptloatiora *bgtt<d tip mwlij 
Uy IJ'td iJr^roVr. IV»1. •, 
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LIBRARIANS 


iwjyai. acadi:my of 

music 

_ rnM limp MUSIC CAlAUieil'I.K 

Irrcirialili ijii.illlkcf llhijrlnn nnd yi.iJu- 
Wi ie«|iinta >«■ r»|ibn- am lji jln|>u<i 
•*»» '• iP.'imi r.> iQKt i'|' n liniarv 

ai<[M>liuincnl risi-.ihcit- l-Afcikrtf of 
cilulcjmlnw. h n:ill> hi.-J lcnuulolilc at 

nuivlc. unJ lii'lru Jir t«v nll.il Tin: 

Iihnir. n.iirkinii h»iiuii>in ,i| gcaii'i. ■ if J 
prim Ed niirl,. .inJ I> huin* 

rt-cai ili'innf. hul ili.-i.- l> if- < , wpi; i.ii 
laklnii rar> in tunic gc’m -,.,1 Mimiv emu 

tin lulu bit ejii.ill ClrU per Jim mt 
kvt lhan CI.M30. 

ITcjW npDlt H Jih Jan ii j iv. Iv’4. u 
["* yiiiniUn. R-nal Acatlcm) ul Mmtc. 
M jrllohnriL U.uJ, L-iin/un NWI SIIT. 


royal com. nor of art 

are InHwtf Iff Ilia 
POM at JUIIIDK ASMS! AN! |..r Cl* 
CulKHr LlhrEiy. I'lcilti,,. rcsnience 
on jin nunc hul nni csu'iuial Surnni 
«>«/V un «air LSir, by £5„ urine, n» 
ti.yn per ■nnim. jicidini iu rhc. en* 

E^liCihc and iiuulitlcur l« .nv 

I'kau ffllc giunii lull detail* 10 
wi. tl H llrnicr A»i*,ani Kcgnirar 
JAdmiiiisiinilnni. Ki>Vll Culk-xc of Ail. 
kciitinuii.ii Uiirc, | Mini, in s W.7 <Tv|l-- 
phuo« '<4 Su’ii. cciMulun Zl ij. 


COUNTY nUROUGH OF 
NOUTHIiNn-ON-SEA 

U lilt All V SLllVICli 

Vl’lili I lie ur-tniiin In (he New Vi.il 
or iht new C i nir .,1 I (iir.ii) .n.iinn-i will 
‘'III Iff Si Nil III ASSISI AN! LI 111! A- 
HIANS , A P. 1,4. .m J ASSISI AN T 
LI RUak IANS. I.ihr.iri.,u 5 Cr.idi Anrii- 
Cjlluih aiv - Inviiej froni I'h.ilrirJ I Ihi.i- 
rlidis i.n - 1 llin.c whu li.uv cumpkieJ 
*’ 'Hinijllnni bui Inc nii'ilnnii ircl nu- 
ll un tvlio i.ia luul ua-ciilliicni ullkrri 
SCI. Inn III fciijIjR'J unJ \Snl.% rescinding 
LoiiJuiu 

I n r i f I. r dll Jiu li.im lluiouah l.lhi.iriun. 
Lmirjl Llfu.iry. vli [url.i AUnur. Simifi- 
cn.i-iui-Si-a. r»«v Arr>ll..iiLuii within 
14 uin ul Jufu ul fni.rrilidii'cni. 


IVHSTUKN AUSTRALIA 

CUHTRAL MUSIC LIUHAKV 
ISlrlb 

APPLICA1 |OW are invited frnm 
CHAIUFKBIJ LIBRARIANS for ihe 
pc 1ST Ul ASS LS TAN I LIBRARIAN cn 
clunie o! ihe Cenlial Music Library. 

Sulury w lib In ihe mnae iAh.US lo 
lA'Cii.1 per Jin iiiiii. CuniniEiicInii .alnry 
UcpcnJeni an diuliricuiluns jnd cjihin 
rnea 

Qira lillcci Inns in mmle arc desirable; 
klUiwIMup tif mime, end experience lo 
liprfiilunshlp urc nccmiil, 

The Ccnirnl Music Library ,« lufaEco 
In llh: .Stale KelerCtiCe Llbiary >,ui|dlua 

Dill U u icpuruic unll li provide. refer- 
encc aervice. lending lortica for icorei 
only, end llaicnlng r&tlllilci Tor rccuidt 
Nurnial lending service u> nrailded 
Ibmugb lacul public libraries. Slock ■ 
Mdkl ‘..IHHI. score' Id.uM. rcLaidlnm 
?•«'?] . icrlfll uilcj 3 Jo Acqulihlun kind 


Metropolitan District of Dudley 

DIRECTORATE OF 
LEISURE AND RECREATION 


School 


pnurc cenaLn Zuj. VA|J al n' raK nl. Sli.fl 

^ . JlJJL There la p lively mulcdl Ufa m ihe 


IlOYAL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE 

IL'nltcnlu ni i.amlcinl 
Tglum lull. Fghmu. Surrey 

A SSI SIAM I I |IR AIU AN 

Al'I'l fCA'I IClN.S me im JIlJ. from pro- 
re '."inn Lilly qiiiillhc.l (IKAUL'AIIS wllh 
rivtlflA tM'iiL-n.e. lur a 1*1 1ST of 
AVilrlANi libuarjan hi ihr tulieue 
Tlbf.iry I nun IVbru.iiy |>VN. in be.m- 
fmnilhla iur airuli u ml runic enuuiiy 
VuiK. 

h.iliiry "III be r.n ihe calc £l.9:s by 
eizy'.iri.a in i.i.uift. depending »ji quoll- 
fu.nltinn nnd vu'Crlenre. 

ruiiher detuili nuy be ahlalned fram 
Ine lvnunn.1 Olltiu n> whom npnli.a- 
IbhM lugciht-r wlih Hit namci and ad. 
Ilrenca uf lur, reft ,rt , n uipiei pi cure) 
ilMiihl a , >.-ni by 4 It i Uix ember. I97J. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF 
ST. HELENS 
DR A NCI! L in l( ! Itr A NS 
Af,c < * ni Hi.mtii i.irii vhian 

AI* IV. 

Apjihcailniir «r« (billed irum cli.iirercd 
Ngjil'lil J9 ,«Mi thanM ,ql iiil» branch 
1"® "• u £' n “ ,l » *" IM New 

RSnirTV” * a ‘ ,e,( " l ' B llum Wl 

S9id A V!!i , ?i » R ANCII ■ IQRAR. 
■AN. .1 ihiarUn a Scale. 

ApbUcaiinna arc Imlica (ruin ilu-w 
aha hute rumd Pari M g f ihe Library 
A'fcxiaiftin aaaimnBiian 

A wilicail.il it nanlini l»u reL-reei. 
I Shl' l " , S, C,| ’ lc i Lljiibinn Centra] 
Ilhruiy. Ci.-unlile liiiiliine. Vlelorla 

SS , f5eM'f n ] , «!i“ k * ,,,,,C - b ‘ 


Fuiiher uariiculuii and furou ul npnu. 
encion may be abialned froru clif aide* 
■R ihe Agrnl (Jeneral (are bduwi, 

Appllcallonv, eloainQ II jamiaiy. 1974 
■hciuld be uildcciird la : Agent Cenaral 
i“ r A “»*ralln. IIS Suand. Lon- 

oofl nC-K VAI 

WESTMNSTER CITY 
SCHOOL 

r.inRSHt.VN required fnr Jbnunrs. 
1974 i.t pcurganl.c urvl nuilnliln lha 
running or ihe xclmnl library; 

Applkanoii', arc Invlkii frnm qualified 
librarians nr Horn ticpk with sniiabla 
c»pertein.T. 

Tin: p«ii Is pjii Umc nnd hanri nra 
negotiable. 

„ Appllcjii.m* In writ lug lo Mr. J. J|. 
White. Atiliin fle.idmuHltr. Wen ml inter 
£tyr_ Sch.jPl, S5 Puhcv Siiret. Loudon, 


ULSTER COLLEGE 

THF NORTIIFRN IKFLAND 
PllLYT rCHNIC 

ASSISI ANT IMIHaRIAN 3 
liNl .1 yTrvieni 

*^.l« ID LZ-tigl 

The Ciillecilun or i.eindlngt. illJti and 
oiher n-inhih.k inalco.ih in the Dull* 
l«ln’R I Bvaif l« u'.iu Uiy. An rife 1 1- 
enced llhraifuii I- lurJi-il |. ■ in. mirjufl ilia 
eap.nul.in mid eii>l.<liail.<n ul |l,i« CuIIcl. 
lion. Applbanls mini hr ill »lei.|un.il I y 
qnUlliril and ibapld uImi be graduate < Ul 
bftvc cujulilenble i tic > uni experience. 

The Fnfyiectinlc ■■ii.upiri j 111 u ci4 
camput In seml-iuial uiiiruiindlnii <jicr> 
luKklng ihr k.i iu J«nl.iMi«v>n. a quiet, 
elejeoni reridenilal nrea. Mine U j s.heina 
Ut assblanrc null icmueid n peine r. 

Kurihrr par titulars and application r>»im 
which musi he icniuied hi (-rlduv. 4 i.mu. 

IH jJ. mbv be iihu-nrd hy irlephnnlng 
Whiteahtwy SiJl, l;vl. 2il! ui hj writing 

I Thr rslaMlahinrai Olflctr. Uliier Cut- 
fnc. The N-Miiliem Ireland Pulnechnlc. 

NunlDAniiobiy. Cu Antrim 

BlJl WJlia 


ilea 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUrHOfllTT 


DUNRAVEN SCHOOL 

Mount Nnd Road, SW16 


Two Chartered 
Librarians 

required inrniediatciy to work 20* hours a week during term 

S , ^ UC f eS5fu, i. ap V 1 ^ nts . wai each hure responsibility for one 
*' V ° S ^ h °^ paries which are situated at ti.e Main 

Ada, -o Walk, sS. R ° ad ' “ ,ld Bt the JunIor Allnexe in 

Salary si ale £1,038 to £1,287. 

fai J!i s , and f^er dentils obtainable from 
Sft* 260C, County 

UaH. Uondon SL\ 7PB (Tel 633 75 4G ). C/dsing dale for 

■■ * pplitAu *° fi * *** v***- 


COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE 1 

nuut |« iMrpdnen.eil dn icr-i and chAiili paiveis - LdliJjliundl 
qualjflcati.nA apjm.iiiiito iu Urn wink of a librarian 
Sdbry. hill fa- on a svilt ciimment 1 ing at fi.ws ■ per jniium 
TfA.njc tv tour- diimul uKrenunii 'iu L2.0IO par: annum rim 
pp»i at suiiel-iniitijHI*- and .ubJUinvc allij^jn_a will |v* hjiJ 
in nri|Kx.l ul ub'CtiLd Irufn liume. _ ■ . 

rC'^'V' 1 . bn 9 P^tis-lMar* it ia v. hp obtained 

from (tie iitidcnivietl lu v.hnn compluteJ- f^rin. muyL bu' 
rdiurneii nai laiir ilian l nJiv, jl Deccinbar I9?J. > 

Sutiicrlancl 1 Maeiinn. • " 

T^llir:tl ii-ktT Uirtfdnr o( Idircitlon OCI ! 
J^IULfUlOU EdifCiljuK Oirice*. 

Committee 


(p.o.a-E^eii-ESyiie) 

Applications for the above appointment are 
invited from Fellows or Associates of the 
Library Association possessing wide experi- 
ence of library administration at a senior 
level of responsibility. The new District com- 
prises the areas at present served by the 
County Borough of Dudley and the Boroughs 
of Halesowen and Stourbridge. (Total popu- 
lation approximately 300,000.) 

Forms of application and further details may 
be obtained from J. F. MulvehlH, LL.B., Chief 
Executive, The Council House, Dudley, Wor- 
cestershire DY1 1HF, telephone Dudley 55433, 
extension 9. 

This advertisement is restricted to local gov- 
ernment staff serving In England (excluding 
London) and Wales and Is issued after con- 
sultation with the Local Government Staff 
Commission for England. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
SOUTH EASTERN 
EDUCATION AND 
LIBRARY BOARD 


LIBRARY SERVICE 
SENIOR LIBRARIAN 
(YOUTH SERVICES) 

Applications are invitod from Chartered Librarians 
with appropriate professional experience of work 
with young people for this important and 
challenging second tier post based at Library 
Headquarters. Sallynahinch. 

The Senior Management Team comprises the 
Chief Librarian. Senior Librarian (Public 
Services). Senior Librarian (Contrnl Services) 
and Senior Librarian (Youth Services). Wide in 
scope, ihe work requires professional skill, 
managerial ability, initiative nnd drive. 

The library service in Northern Ireland has been 
organised into five areaB and Ihe South Eastern 
Area comprises the major part of Co. Down and 
Ihe Lisburn district of Co. Antrim. 

Salary scale is SO 1-2 £2.820 E3.504 

i 0 '™ and ,urlh0r dBta,t8 of 'ho post 
S a yj?^ obta * ned ,rorn tf1B Personnel Officer 
Scum Eastern Education and Library Board, 181 
Windsor Avenue, Belfast BT9 6EF (Teleohona 

aonlfpltfo Fk 1 ’ 21 5 * to whom completed 
JanuaqI ° g?? 05 b0 r8,urn8d on or before 4th 


West Sussex County Council 

Library Service 

Si 

INFORMATION LIBRARIANS 

Chichester S Shoreham-by-Sea 

YOUTH LIBRARIANS 

Burgen Hill, Chlcha.ler, Crawls, 1 , Shor«ham!)v-8ea 

TEAM LIBRARIANS 

,or Bmal1 libraries and mobiles) 
CHICHESTER, HORSHAM & WORTHING * 

SENIOR ASSISTANTS 

EAST GRINSTEAD & GORING-BY-SEA 

SCHOOLS EXHIBITION 
VAN LIBRARIAN 

CRAWLEY . 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

*>^3? 

ror,l!onH I im it... bul 8 * > 0* | cal | ons. win tw 


CoHingwood Counly Secondary 
School, Cumberley 

£2,235-5:2,535 

1,1 1,0 ]’es,wmi\i\e tn tile lli-uilamster for the general 
iMivr.l tin’ schmil libraries. Duties will include the ' 
selection ami purchase nf books In consul, ation with 
teiH'liinit staff ; the iat«ln tt iii], K and listing 0 £ books- 
prepa-aiinn nf displays mu! the continual develop! ' 
incur nf rhe library us a Resources Centre. 

Applicants, wit., should be qualifiod librarians. muv 
he existing Local Government Officers, seeing |„ : 
England (excluding Greater London) and Wales- 

Clusiiig dale: 5th January, 1D74. 

Application form and further details from North ' 
Western Dlvisonal Education Officer, Surrey Coouty 
Council, 9 Hcathsidc Road, Woking, ' 

This advertisemem uppenrs after consultation with ‘ 
the Local CovcrninciH Staff Commission for Eng- 


H 

Surre 



Kirklees Metropolitan District Council 
Directorate of Educational Services 
Libraries and Museums 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
candidates, men or women, for the following posts 
within this new Authority, which is one of five 
Metropolitan Districts in the new West Yorkshire 
Metropolitan County. 

t. PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 

(MAJOR LIBRARIES) 

Responsibility includos all matters relating to the direct 
public services of the (nl presort!) four major libraries 
( Bailey, Clockhoaloii. Dowsbury nnd Huddersflsld). ? 
Salary: P02 R/mgo£4.230-C'1.737. 

2. PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 

(MAJOR MUSEUMS) 

Responsibility includos nil matlors rotating to the 
musouin survicn (including art galleries), as part of the 
total library nnd museum service. Ho/ehe will be 
diroctiy responsible for the major museums and art. 
OttllenoR, nnd will advisn on exlrn-mural services. 

Salary : P02 Rango C4.230-E4.737. 

3. SCHOOL SERVICES ORGANIZER 

Responsibility includes all matters relating to services . . 
to schools, as pan of Ihe total library and museum . 
service. He/she will be required to organize and . ; 
promote services to schools, especially in the provimoo ; 
of a school library and (with the aid of rrtuseum stall) 
a school museums service. 

Salary : POI Range C3.273-C3.729. , IAfca 

This adverlisemenl is placed after consultation wim bib • 
Local Government Staff Commission for England ana 
applications are restricted to Local Government . 
employees serving in England (excluding London) or ;i 
Wales. - , ' • i • 

Particulars and application form may be obtained 
from Ihe Director of Educational Services (Libraries a 
Museums), Kirklees Metropolitan District Council, 

C:vic Centro. Huddersfield HD1 2SY, to whom 
completed applications should be returned by tne ;l 
19th January, 1974. :! 


MILTON 

KEYNES 

DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION 




■* — 


1 
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OSSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Assistant Schools Librarian 

£ 1 , 926 -£ 2,235 

rw tow«r Schools basud ul Iho Guimly l tbtaiy Houd- 
Bedford. 

School Librarian 

£ 1 , 926 -£ 2,235 

ft bs responsible feu tlm {thrmy iiiui tosourcos centre 
tt the new Hnr,|tngr.biuy Upprr School. Kemi.Bton, 
Eedferd. 

bdlcants for tho nbovo jmsts must be Chartered 
flHrians with suitflL>lo exportunco who mo wiINng io 
ills team of librarians wciklng in the expnndtng 
Sdiool Library Service. 

btiier particulars nnd applirntion fnmis (or these two 
Mjisirs obtainable from tlm County Librarian, County 
feitial Library, County Hall, Bedford. Tel. 0234 56181. 
(K»ing date for applications 2tu! January, 1874. 

BEDFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 


BBC offers the 
challenging post of 

REFERENCE 


MMML 


to take charge of its noforonco Libraty Service Including 
i Central Library nnd four bronchos covering nil aspects 
tf BBC’s work end progminnin output nnd Involving a 
•toil of over 60. half of svhotn nro piofnrtsionnlly 
qwtllled. 

Hyoo areyoursell profrininnaily quRtifioci ns a l lb rat ion 
Md havo Gubstnntirif cxpotiwico of Hoforenco Library 
W*. why not write (or loioplinnu 01 500 44G0 Ext 
now for application form lo Appointments Depart- 
■Ndi BBC, London WI A 1AA. IMuaso quote rolorenoe 
<36.151 6 TlS end scud eddrosf.ml looiucnp envulopo. 

■ £700 m 

Librarian 

^i575-£2.349 

to run a litirdry and infmnusifun ttenrtce for 
Mertiankai and Hcilrkai Strrttc* dtviden of the 
' Uepanintni. 

J* successful cauditbto v,ll| tic a professionally quall- 
‘‘H librarian and will be a member of a larnc team 
fo organizing informal tun rrsnurLCS within ihe 
-jWrtment. |g addltiun m die day in day responsibility 
jnmaliig ihe library there will be an opnonuntiv to 
; "JWprto In Hie development of tum-itl awareness 
32J* * nd ‘he design of informailon retrieval sysiems. 

Special library experience «nd knowledge of 
S"! an advantage pipe drily In the engineer- 

i^MNa coBstructlunal fltjd. I.ibiitiy siti'Al leavers will, 
Ho be considered. 


form obtainable from The Establishment 
jgJJff/liS), Room I63N, The County Hall. London, 
. 'PB or telephone 01 533 7335. 

“•rtilrilckr Md EtgcUfe*< DW*IM 


Oicl . 


TER LONDON COUNCIL 


U)UJ*IY fiOROLOH Of MKiHTUN 

BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
LEARNING RESOURCES 

kwh h£a»of imm besowcb 

mmtm 

rcdritlvumflt of »»* 

,*£f **C4^iTfgir^o. IrtW-a ««* 

fcUt bw!SA«vt of * •**'**'+' 

f°* Osi ]>(«», ntfat* tn ocXlr 13 Ml -■* 4W 


UNIVERSITY EIOSPITAI, 
OI? WALES 

COM1IINED TRAINING 
1NSTITUT1- 

AREA SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 


Required ill (lie Library 
uf the Combined Training 
Institute at rlie University 
Hospital] of Wales. 

Salary cnmmcnccs nt £930 
(for applicants aged 21 
and tivcr) with a maxi- 
mum of E1.4IG. 

Application forms and 
Job Descrip lion ure avail- 
able from l’ersonne! 
Deparimem. 

C losing date— 27th Decem- 
ber, 1973. 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

Lewisham and Eltham 
College for 
Further Education 

CJnudhuru Road. Uuunham, 
Hmnilcy I1RJ 4Q0 

Librarian 

GRADE in 

Applications nra Intiied fr.ru 
Cliaitcrtd l iluarians for Hit pusi 
of I ihiartau Grade III. 

The College nfTers full-lime, parl- 
timB day and evening cuiirscs In 
commercial anil general education 
mainly lu sindcnii in Ihe 16-W 
ago raiifie although then- Ik an 
kn>. leaking pmpuiiino of Buitnte 
klndcnls. I 

Hie amalgarnalinn of thin Gollrge I 
willi .South l ast London Technical 
Ciilli-ge nnd Xouih l.itl l.on>l<m 
L'ullfflO fu l.'iirlhcr lidncntiun 11 
planned for Stplcnihcf, 1974/ 
Salary scalo ; C2,073-E2,571 
Arritcatim farm wW fatter 

drt.ilh elunlnufilt fam thr W«- 
mrtoij Officer, Fitub. _ 3a/2, 
County Hull. l.amloH Sl-.I 7PB 
(Tti. til 7MM. ClothiR ifciW for 
n ivipi of rwiflrml applications 
4r/i /un wiry, 11>T4. 


INTELLIGENCE UNIT 



up to £2349 

An assistant editor is required io Join the small team ptoouclng research 
publications in the GLC's Intelligence Unit. This team produces Lha Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Intelligence Unit, research reports, research memoranda, 
and an Intelligence Newsletter. The successful candidate wilt be respon- 
sible for editing the Newsletter, which Is issued monthly to the London 
Boroughs, and for the research memoranda series, about 60 of which are 
published oach year reporting research on a variety of topics Including 
transportation, environmental planning, population, housing and social 
studies, 

Applicants should be graduates, preferably with some knowledge or exper- 
ience of research In a relevant discipline, and must be able to handle numeri- 
cal as well as verbal Information. Experience In publications work would bs 
an advantage, and some control of junior staff will be Involved. For exception- 
ally well qualified and experienced candidates a higher starting salary could bs 
considered, 

Further Information on the vacancy and sample publications produced can be 
obtained bv telephoning 01-633 714S or 7908. 

Librarian/ 

Information Officer 

up to £2349 

A qualified librarian is required for the Technical Services section of the GLC 
Research Library. The post will Involve responsibilities In the cataloguing and 
classification of material (U.D.C. Is used for books) and the preparation of 
Input for KWIC and other computer systems. There will also be responsibility 
for the programme of International and other exchanges of publications and 
In the general field of acquisitions, 

Candidates who have experience In a bibliographic services unll and who 
would thrive In a demanding, but developing, special library environment can 
obtain further information by telephoning 01-633 7149. 


Application forms returnable bv January 4lh are obtainable from ihe Controller of 
Planning & Transportation a/tO/Bl, Room 4 55 A, Coun ly Halt, London S. E,1 . 7PB. 

Department of Planning and Transportation 


GRLATLI? LONDON COUNCIL- 



I ROTHERHAM DISTRICT 
I COUNCIL 

I libraries, museum 

II and ARTS DEPARTMENT. 

The Metropolitan District serves a population or soma 
-I 250,000 tn a mixed urban, rural and Industrial area. 

1 ARTS OFFICER 

I Salary— S.O.I.— £2,820— £3,165 



MEDWAY & GRAVESEND 
. HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 

THE POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL LIBRARY, . 
MEDWAY HOSPITAL, GILLINGHAM, KENT 

CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

with 

MEDICAL LIBRARY EXPERIENCE 

.post which includes overall supervision or the medical 
!se libraries at the main hospitals In the Group. 

■„fialary scale : E1.686-E2.1S7 per annum. 

The Postgraduate Medical Centre and Ubrary are gtuated 
In pleasant surroundings at tips developing District General 
Hospital.. 

Vacancy arises tl trough promotion tn the hospital service ol 
our present librarian* 

- ' * efcperl 



V EDINBURGH CORPORATION 

TELFORD COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

CREWS TOLL, EDINBURGH EH4 2NZ 

TUTOR-LIBRARIAN 

Applicants- must bo CHARTERED LIBRARIANS, 
me duties of the post will Include the leaching of Ihe use 
■of libraries to groups, of a raft and technician students and 
some work with students following G & G 737 Libraty 
Assistants Course. Teacher Training can bs given In- 
! servioe after appointment. The section is In the charge or 
a Senior Tutor Librarian and Jnoludes two qualified Assist- 
ant Librarians and two Library Assistants, 

Salary on aceie lri ' accordance with the Scottish Teachers' 
Salaries Regulations. ^ 

qroUP il fii.Wi-eiLT® jiiaAnie o» eqiiliilautt 

* SNOU» lil 11,431-52,461 (A.L.A.} ’ 

with additional payment of El IT fir appro* »d Ttaefw OualiflcotlM, 

Application Forms available from the Secretary to Ihe 
• Board of Management should be relumed within ten caye 
;oi JWs advertisement i. 


j , r- 













